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DR. CHALMERS ON NATURAL THEOLOGY,* 


Tue history of the human mind is that 


of a perpetual struggle for freedom of 


thought and freedom of action. It isa 
history of the conflict of reason and 
conscience with innumerable enemies 
from without and from within—with 
the dark enchantments of the external 
world—with the secret treason of fancy, 
and with the open rebellion of uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable appetite. 
Like all other long continued conflicts, 
this has had its changes; and though 
it may be difficult at any given time, to 
make a right estimate of the measure of 
success on either side, yet undoubtedly 
there are to be found periods in which 
decisive results are discoverable, the 
effects of which have been permanent, 
and felt sensibly for weal or woe, through 
all succeeding ages. The creation of 
civil government out of the wild chaos 
of savage life—the dawn of science on 
the dark and cold ground of fable and 
tradition—the infusion of a spiritual 
religion, and its long delayed, yet tho- 
rough digestion through that huge 
frame of animated matter and carna- 
lized imagination, which constituted 
mankind before the days of Christianity 
—the sublime outbreak of this mighty 
spirit at the Reformation, when, at last, 
it shook, and shattered, and remoulded 
the mass with which it had been so 
long a mingling, and those awful effects 


of this revolution on the knowledge and 
power of the human race, which it is our 
own lot to witness ;—these, assuredly, 
are epochs of whose character none 
can be doubtful ; events, the magnitude 
and certainty of whose effects are mat- 
ter of every day’s experience and ob- 
servation. 

Considered as means of advancing 
the knowledge and power of mankind, 
the great events, just now noticed, 

lainly owe their eflicacy to their hay- 
ing, by the application of external forces, 
established between the mental faculties 
a proportion, to the maintenance of 
which the mind is of itself unequal. 
Civil government has put a control 
on appetites, to the restraint of which 
conscience is inadequate; science sys- 
tematically taught, has confined within 
certain limits, and allured into certain 
paths that wandering fancy which rea- 
son could not manage ; invisible objects, 
whose nature is to awaken faith, and 
love, and fear, being made, it matters 
not how, but made present to the con+ 
ception and belief of men, have added 
a strong force upon the side of con- 
science; and the recognized infallible 
authority of a volume, addressed to the 
understanding of man, as its recognized, 
yet accountable judge, and professing to 
contain the moral history of the world, 
has still further bound down, or sobered, 
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the fancy of the enthusiastic and the 
ludicrous. The effect, then, of these 
changes has been to give a predomi- 
nance to reason and conscience, as 
compared with other principles of the 
human mind, or rather, perhaps, to 
lessen the predominance which those 
other principles had usurped. 

That in the contemplation of the 
knowledge and power of mankind—a 
contemplation forced upon all + the 
astonishing results of both, which are 
every where before them—men should 
reflect little on the means by which 
they have been acquired, and through 
which they have scope for operation ; 
this, however surprising as a matter of 
eee is too much of a piece with 
the general temper and conduct of our 
race, to excite much wonder as a matter 
of fact. In enjoyment of the triumph 
of humanity, we are content to forget 
the causes to which it is due; and the 
more inclined we might be to suspect 
that those causes not only are external, 
but operate in the way of involuntary 
constraint, the less inclined would be 
our proud spirits to ascertain the fact. 
To the internal strength and dignity of 
his nature, independent of external 
force, man is ready to attribute his ad- 
vancement in knowledge and power, 
and too often to lay what remains of 
imperfection in both, at the door of 
those very causes to which the advance 
of both is really owing. It is thus, that 
the imperfections of civil government, 
and injudicious restraints which from 
time to time it has imposed, have been 
made a handle for effecting, not reform, 
but revolution; the defects of syste- 
matic education and discipline, a pre- 
tence for substituting licentious inquiry 
and unregulated speculation ; the obscu- 
rity and unequal evidence of religion, 
or the faults of its professors, a reason 
for throwing off its trammels ; and that 
fanatic respect for holy writ which 
would dethrone reason from its proper 
tribunal, an excuse for denying the in- 
fallible authority of that volume which 
addresses reason as its interpreter and 
moral judge. 

Over and above that pride which 
disinclines men to look out of them- 
selves for the causes of their improve- 
ment, there is something in the opera- 
tion of those causes which is calculated 
to keep them out of view and obser- 
vation. Their effect is discernible 
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rather on the body of society than on 
its particular members ; rather on what 
Wordsworth (we believe) calls “the 
universal mind of the species,” than on 
the individual mind. In some their 
force is hardly felt at all, in different 
persons in very different degrees, and 
in very few directly, while the whole 
operation is yet of great extent and 
efficacy. Now, this seems the more 
worth observation, because of the con- 
tempt with which one every day finds 
treated those external means and occa- 
sions of union through which men are, 
in fact, bound together in society. 
These things may often be very ob- 
noxious to ridicule, when considered in 
themselves ; but, if union is to subsist 
at all, they must on their removal be 
replaced by others as ridiculous, and 
altogether destitute of that mighty au- 
thority. which taste and habit have 
stamped ou the more ancient. If men 
must be armed, it is idle to laugh at the 
fashion of their armour, so it be effective, 
or supply its place by armour of another 
fashion, which they have not proved. 
The operation of external causes always 
supposes the intervention of some sen- 
sible instrument, through which they 
work upon the mind, and as men are 
naturally adapted to the operation of 
external causes, so they are determined 
by different circumstances or situations 
to the very different forms through which 
causes altogether similar operate on 
similarly constituted minds. Toquarrel 
with those outward forms to which habit 
or fashion have inured us, is, in general, 
about as wise as it would be to quarrel 
with our own mother tongue, on pre- 
tence of a superior excellence in some 
outlandish dialect of language. How- 
ever, as the intervention of these in- 
struments has a tendency to divert the 
attention from the causes of which they 
are the instruments, so their absurdity 
or unreasonableness, as viewed in them- 
selves, confirms men in the flattering 
thought that their knowledge and power 
is of their own achieving, and the still 
more dangerous error, that those artifi- 
cial links of society are so many impe- 
diments to their progress. In seeking 
to establish the independence of the 
human mind, and to make it the divinity 
of its own worship, men sever the ties 
by which mind is bound to mind, and 
with the union, cannot but destroy the 
science and power to which it has given 
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birth. But what will it avail us to have 
built our Babel to the skies, and gotten 
‘us a name that reaches to heaven, if, 
after all, this mighty work be marred by 
a wild dispersion of the labourers, by a 
confusion in which none shall under- 
stand or recognize his brother. 

It is a spirit of this kind, or something 
wilder than this, which seems to be the 
very spirit of the age in which we live. 
* Reason and the rights of man,’ is the 
common vuubeoetet what is called the 
movement party throughout Europe, and 
in the different lines of conduct which, 
to suit the diversities of national cha- 
racter, that party has in different coun- 
tries adopted, may be traced their com- 
mon design—the overthrow, that is, of 
those artificial restraints, which have, in 
some degree, compensated the defects 
and infirmity of our moral nature, and 
the total disruption of that union to 
which mankind owes its present great- 
ness. It is thus, that, under the common 

retence of reason, the sensuality of 
Praabe, the selfishness of Britain, the 
imaginativeness of Germany, are lured 
to the unlimited gratification of indivi- 
dual appetite, the irrespective — 
of private interest, orsome unintelligible 
combination of both in the transcen- 
dental form of self-duty and self-wor- 
ship. The monstrousness of the first 
plan we may judge of by experiment— 
the conversion of the sensualists of the 
French revolution into beasts of human 
shape ; the monstrousness of the last by 
that shock which its very statement, 
though supported by all the wit and 
eloquence of a distinguished author, 
has given to the common sense, not yet 
enough illuminated, of England; and 
well were it for us, if we would perceive 
that the plans of our own revolutionaries 
are but modifications of the same system 
suited to our peculiar tastes, but working 
on the same principles, and tending to 
thesame end. Man’s real advancement 
in knowledge and power on the 
— ground on which the revo- 
utionaries of all countries base their 
systems: to attribute this advance- 
ment to the strength and dignity of 
man’s nature is their common principle ; 
their common aids are the neglect of 
inquiry into its true causes, and human 
pride; their common uim is to lead 
man to the assertion of his independence 
in the gratification of his varivus pas- 
sions; and here only do their plans 


differ, just because the tastes of different 
countries differ ; while, in all the course 
of action recommended, is the same— 
the reckless destruction of existing re- 
straints, the revolution of civil govern- 
ment, the overthrow of academic dis- 
cipline, the downfall of the Christian 
Church, and the rejection of the Bible. 

The opinion of man’s independence, 
in whatever shape that opinion may be 
entertained, strikes at the root of all 
religion. Ifin the resources of man’s 
internal constitution there be the means 
of all knowledge, and of using that 
knowledge for the supply of all his wants 
and wishes, what is there that should 
ever induce him so much as to think of 
God, much less to pay Him the homage 
of love and worship? As it is, those 
mighty effects of human knowledge and 
power which we witness, that may lead 
us to overrate our own dignity: so thut 
argument for religion, which out of 
those very effects shall educe its truth ; 
which, taking the principles of all sci- 
euce and all art for its subject, shall 
shew them to be the result of an adap- 
tation of the universe to the human 
mind, in virtue of which the mind is 
as subject tu the influence of external 
things, as is the external world to the 
laws of mind, and that it is only when 

——wedded tothe goodly universe 
In holy love and passion, 

that the discerning intellect of man can 
reach its perfection; that as for the 
individual, so neither is it good for the 
universal man to be alone, and that by 
a greater and designing Mind has a help 
meet for him been provided—This ar- 
gument for religion would, of all others, 
seem best fitted for the present time, 
and of this nature is the argument in 
the volumes before us. 

In the knowledge of God, his creator, 
consists the eternal or spiritual life of 
the creature, man. A man is then said 
to live naturally, when the presence of 
external objects is followed by a per- 
ception of them, a consequent exercise 
of various faculties about those pereep- 
tions, and a consciousness of various 
desires. Things sensible are,as respects 
us, fleeting and transitory; so far as 
each of us is concerned, they shall ere 
long cease to exist; the gratifications 
which they supply to our natural desires 
are extinct long before the desires, of 
which they are the proper, but inade- 
quate objects, have had their fill. Mar 
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needs something infinite and eternal, 
about which his faculties may be em- 
ployed, some infinite and eternal object 
of his affections ; that something is God : 
and thus, to know God—to have the 
faculties employed about God, and the 
affections cleaving to God—is eternal 
life. 

God, their creator, has in his wisdom 
so disposed sensible things, and. so 
suited this, disposition to the nature of 
man, that the perception of them. has a 
natural tendency to lead him to the 
knowledge of the Creator. The whole 
world of sense is a cipher, of which 
man’s fancy is the key, and man’s reason 
the interpreter. The faculties inter- 
mediate between sense and reason sup- 
ply meuns of translating the sensible 
language of the universe into the spi- 
ritual language of truth, which is the 
proper object of reason ; and thus, in the 
mystery of creation, has the wisdom of 
God addressed itself to the wisdom of 
man, ‘The invisible things of Him, 
from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understoud by the 
things that are made.’ 

Man’s nature having become corrupt, 
his understanding darkened, and his 
will depraved, Reason fails of discover- 
ing the secret of God, in the mystery 
of his providence. ‘In the wisdom of 
God—the world by wisdom knows not 
God. The Bible affords light by 
which this secret is revealed. It ex- 
plains how. human nature was originally 
fitted for its discovery—on what ac- 
count it has failed of discovering it— 
and the important end which its dis- 
covery serves. What goes by the 
name of natural religion, is but the 
showing of the relation between the 
secret thus supernaturally revealed, and 
the constitution of man, considered 
apart from the disordered state in which 
we find it. And thus—not, indeed, 
without the aid of revelation, but with- 
out using it as the instrument of 
proof—it may be shown that the human 
mind is naturally fitted to discover, in 
the works of creation, the character 
and existeuce of the Creator—knowing 
to love, and through that conformity of 
wills, which is the effect of love, to en- 
joy life and immortality. In this con- 
sists the use of natural religion, as 
distinct. from, and preparatory to the 
proofs of revelation ; a real use, though 
it be quite true that natural religion 


owes all this to the Christian revela- 
tion—a revelation absolutely needed 
by human nature in its degraded state, 
to that mystery of godliness, whereby, 
not now in the boundless universe 
alone, but in the narrow span of our 
own manhood, God Almighty may be 
discerned, and in the form of man, 
making the guilty capable of union, 
and: actually uniting them with him- 
self. 

That true wisdom of which know- 
ledge was designed to be the key, and 
in the attainment of which consists 
man’s perfection—the supremacy of 
reason and conscience in love—or that 
conformity of the human with the 
divine will—whereby almighty power 
and infinite love do, as it were, en- 
large and give effect to the orderly 
impulses of man’s power and affection— 
that wisdom which is freedom and 
immortality, could have been naturally 
attainable only through an intellectual 
process in the subordinate grades of 
which are attainable the power and 
enjoyment of physical man—man 
considered as himself a part of that 
mystery of which he is the moral ob- 
server too. This process depends at 
every step, on the harmony between 
human nature and the external world. 
Mau’s physical power consists in the 
application of those laws which regu- 
late the world, and which are discover- 
able through an adaptation of external 
objects, to the human mind, whereby 
reason is enabled to interpret the im- 
pressions made by those objects on the 
senses. But though, for all the pur- 
poses of power, the actual application 
of the science thus derived depends on 
the actual existence of objects in those 
very relations which constitute the mat- 
ter of science—vet is the science itself 
—the same science—as truly and un- 
doubtedly applicable to objects imagined 
in such relations. The results of such 
relations which science predicts will be as 
certain as are the experienced results 
which it predicts—if there really do 
exist objects such as those whose ex- 
istence we imagine or suspect. On 
this, indeed, is founded the whole use 
of probability, which always supposes 
something certain—that which is doubt- 
ful, is the existence of matters of fact— 
that which is certain, is the result of 
their existence, if, indeed, they do 
exist, 
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In this point of view the practical 
importance of religious enquiry may be 
most plainly shown. If there be any 
evidence at all for the existence of ob- 
jects so related to us as those of which 
religion treats, then the interests which 
such relations demonstrably involve, 
are of such tremendous magnitude, 
that the veriest madness with regard 
to matters of temporal concern, were 
wisdom compared with the neglect of 
them. Now, that the world in which 
we find ourselves is a mystery, involv- 
ing some sublime truth, of which we 
cannot acquire the knowledge, and 
reflecting some beauty of which we 
cannot obtain the enjoyment, and that 
with this mystery man’s destiny is in- 
explicably connected—this is an opi- 
nion which, in some shape or another, 
has obtained, at all times, and in all 
countries. Without pretending at pre- 
sent, that we have given the true ac- 
count of this secret-—yet, undoubtedly, 
the invisible objects which religion 
reveals, constitute a picture that fills 
up this obscure and perplexing outline. 
Something that fills it up, we all sus- 
pect, there must be. If it be what 
religion teaches, then, by the clearest 
demonstrations of acknowledged sci- 
ence, it may be shown that our concern 
in it is one of overwhelming impor- 
tance; and how can we pretend to 
justify our neglect of enquiry, into what 
a natural suspicion thus commends to 
our curiosity, and an alleged disco- 
very presses on our eternal interests. 


« Even though the objects of Theology 
lay under total obscuration from our 
species—though a screen utterly impervi- 
ous were placed between the mental eye 
of us creatures here below, and those in- 
visible beings by whom heaven is occu- 
pied—still we might have an ethics in 
reserve, which, on the screen being in any 
way withdrawn, will justly and vividly 
respond to the objects that are on the 
other side of it.. There might be a 
mathematics without Astronomy, but of 
which instant application can be made, 
on the existent objects of Astronomy 
being unveiled. And there may be a 
morals without Theology, that, on the 
simple presentation of its objects, would 
at once recognise the duteous regards and 
proprieties which belong to them. We 
often hear, in the general, of the darkness 
of nature. But a darkness in regard to 
the ethics might not be at all in the same 
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proportion or degree as a darkness in re- 
gard to the objects of Theology. We 
can imagine the latter to be a total dark- 
ness, while the former is only a twilight 
obscurity ; or may even but need a re- 
velation of the appropriate facts to be 
excited into full illumination. There 
may be moral light along with the ig- 
norance of all supernal objects, in which 
case there can be no supernal application, 
But yet, in reference to the near and 

lpable and besetting objects of a sub- 
| scene, this same light might be of 
most useful avail in the business of 
human society. It is thus that we un- 
derstand the Apostle when speaking of 
the work of the law being written in the 
hearts of the Gentiles, and of their being 
a law unto themselves, It at least fur- 
nished as much light to the conscience as 
that they could accuse or else excuse each 
other. In this passage he concedes to 
nature the knowledge, if not of the ob- 
jects of Theology, at least of the ethics. 
There might need perhaps to be a revela- 
tion ere any moral aspiration can be felt 
towards God—but without such a reve- 
lation, and without any regard being had 
to a God, there might be a reciprocal 
play of the moral feelings among men, a 
standard of equity and moral judgment, 
a common principle of reference alike in- 
dicated in their expressions of mutual 
esteem and mutual recrimination. 

“ This, we think, should be quite obvi- 
ous to those who are at all acquainted 
with the literature and history of ancient 
times. It is true that ere all the pheno- 
mena even of pagan conscience and sensi- 
bility can be explained, we must admit 
the knowledge, or at least the imagina- 
tion of certain objects in Theology. But 
it is also true that apart from Theology 
altogether, with no other objects in the 
view of the mind than those which are 
supplied within the limits of our visible 
world and by the fellows of our species, 
there was a general sense of the right 
and the wrong—an occasional exemplifi- 
cation of high and heroic virtue with the 
plaudits of its accompanying admiration 
on the one hand—or, along with execrable 
villany, the prompt indignancy of human 
hearts, and execration of human tongues 
upon the other. We are not pleading 
for the practical strength of morality in 
those days—though we might quote the 
self-devotion of Regulus, the continence 
of Scipio, and other noble sacrifices at 
the shrine of principle or patriotism. It 
is enough for our object which is to 
prove, not the power of morality, but 
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merely the sense and recognition of it— 
that the nobility of these instances was 
felt, that the homage of public acclama- 
tion was rendered to them, that histori- 
ans eulogized, and poets sung the honours 
of illustrious virtue. We are not con- 
tending for such a moral nature as could 
achieve the practice, but for such a moral 
nature as could discern the principles of 
righteousness. In short, there was a 
natural ethics among men, a capacity 
both of feeling and of perceiving the moral 
distinction between good and evil. The 
works of Horace and Juvenal, and above 
all, of Cicero, abundantly attest this—nor 
are we aware of aught more splendid and 
even importantly true in the whole au- 
thorship of Moral Science than the fol- 
lowing passage from the last of these 
writers, ‘Est quidem vera lex, recta 
ratio, nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempiterna; que vocet ad 
officium jubendo, vetando a fraude de- 
terreat; que tamen neque probos frustra 
jubet aut vetat, nec improbos jubendo aut 
vetando movet. Huic legi, nec abro- 
gari fas est, neque derogari ex hac aliquid 
licet neque tota abrogari potest. Nec 
vero per senatum, aut per populum, solvi 
hac lege possumus, neque est querendus 
explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nec 
erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis—alia 
nune, alia posthac ; sed et omnes gentes, 
et omni tempore, una lex et sempiterna, 
et immortalis continebit; unusque erit 
communis quasi magistet, et Imperator 
omnium Deus. ile legis hujus inventor, 
discepator, lator; cui qui non parabit, 
ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis asper- 
nabitur; atque hoc ipso, luet maximas 
poenas, etiam si cetera supplicia que 
effugerit.’ Such is the testimony of a 
heathen to the law within the breast— 
and armed too with such power of en- 
forcement, that, apart from the retribu- 
tions of a reigning and a living judge, 
man cannot offer violation to its authority 
without at the same time suffering the 
greatest of all penalties in the violence 
which he thereby offers to his own na- 
ture.” 
* * . 

“ We may learn to appreciate the plea 
on which the irreligious of all classes in 
society would fain extenuate their heed- 
lessness—from the homely peasant who 
alleges his want of scholarship, to the 
gay and dissipated voluptuary who, 
trenched in voluntary darkness, holds 
himself to be without the pale of a reck- 
oning, because he demands a higher evi- 
dence for religion than has ever yet shone 
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upon his understanding. This antece- 
dency of the ethics, not to the concep- 
tion, but at least to the belief of the ob- 
jects, places them all within the jurisdic- 
tion of a principle—the violation of 
which brings guilt and danger in its train, 
Instead of waiting till the light of an 
overpowering manifestation shall descend 
upon their spirits, it is their part to lift 
up their attention to the light which is 
offered. It will not exempt them from 
blame that they have never found the 
truth which would have saved them—if 
their own consciences can tell that in 
good earnest they have never sought it, 
Their heedlessness about an unknown 
though possible God, is just the moral 
perversity that would make them heed- 
less of a God who had been fully ascer- 
tained—and, rudely unsettled though they 
may deem their Theology to be it may 
be enough to make them responsible for 
deepest seriousness about God; and if 
they want this seriousness, enough to 
convict them of most glaring impiety. 
This principle tells even at the outset of 
a minister's dealings with the most rustic 
congregations ; and, all ignorant as they 
may be of the proofs by which religion is 
substantiated, there is still even in their 
untutored minds such an impression of 
probability, as if not sufficient to decide 
the question, should at least summon all 
their faculties to the respectful entertain- 
ment of it. 

‘ We may thus perceive what that is, 
on which a teacher of religion finds au 
introduction for his topic, even into the 
minds of people in the lowest state both 
of moral and intellectual debasement. 
They may have not that in them, at the 
outset of his ministrations, which can 
enable them to decide the question of a 
God ; but they have at least that in them, 
which should summon their attention to 
it. They have at least such a sense of 
the divinity, as their own consciences will 
tell, should put them on the regards and 
the inquiries of moral earnestness. This 
is a clear principle which operates at the 
very commencement ofa religious course ; 
and causes the first transition, from the 
darkness and insensibility of alienated 
nature, to the feelings and attentions of 
seriousness, The truth is, that there is 
acertain rudimental theology every where, 
on which the lessons of a higher theology 
may be grafted—as much as to condemn, 
if not to awaken the apathy of nature. 
What we have already said of the rela- 
tion in which the father of a starving 
household stands to the giver of an anony- 
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mous donation, holds true of the relation 
in which all men stand to the unseen or 
anonymous God, Though in a state of 
absolute darkness, and without one token 
or clue to a discovery, there is room for 
the exhibition of moral differences among 
men—for even then, all the elements of 
morality might be at work, and all the 
tests of moral propriety might be abun- 
dantly verified ; and still more, after that 
certain likelihoods had arisen, or some 
hopeful opening had occurred for investi- 
gating the secret of a God. There is 
the utmost moral difference that can be 
imagined between the man who would 
gaze with intense scrutiny upon these 
likelihoods, and the man who either in 
heedlessness or aversion would turn his 
eyes from them; between the man who 
would seize upon such an opening and 
prosecute such an investigation to the 
uttermost, and the man who either re- 
tires or shrinks from the opportunity of 
a disclosure, that might burden him both 
with the sense and with the services of 
some mighty obligation. 

« And the same moral force which be- 
gins this inquiry, also continues and sus- 
tains it, If there be power in the very 
conception of a God to create and con- 
stitute the duty of seeking after him, this 
power grows and gathers with every foot- 
step of advancemeut in the high investi- 
gation. If the thought of a merely pos- 
sible deity have rightfully awakened a 
sense of obligation within us to entertain 
the question; the view of a probable 
deity must enhance this feeling, and make 
the claim upon our attention still more 
urgent and imperative than at the first. 
Every new likelihood makes the call 
louder, and the challenge more incum- 
bently binding than before. In propor- 
tion to the light we had attained, would 
be the criminality of resisting any further 
notices or manifestations of that mighty 
Being with whom we had so nearly and 
so emphatically to do. Under the im- 
pulse of a right principle, we should 
follow on to know God—till, after hav- 
ing done full justice both to our oppor- 
tunities and our powers, we had made 
the most of all the available evidence 
that was within our reach, and possessed 
ourselves of all the knowledge that was 
accessible.” 


It is the universe which Natural The- 
ology uses as its evidence of the exis- 
tence and the character of God. The 
first and most obvious division of its 
phenomena is that of mind and matter 
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—the system which perceives, and the 
system which, without perception 
itself, is the object of perception. 
Every one understands by a system 
somewhat that is made up of parts, 
which parts exist in such proportions 
and relations to each other, that the 
natures of the parts are thereby de- 
termined to the production of some 
ends rather than others ; so that if the 
proportions or relations were altered, 
the result would be different. The 
nature of any individual thing—its 
being such as it is—is a law that, toa 
certain extent, directs its operation, 
and from its connexion with other 
things, whose operations are in like 
manner directed by their several na- 
tures, new results will be produced. 
What these results shall be, will de- 
pend on the proportions in which the 
things are combined and the circum- 
stances of their combination. We 
find ourselves surrounded by various 
existing things, the nature of which 
we can observe, and upon this obser- 
vation and a comparison of them to- 
gether we can combine them in such 
proportions as to produce results which 
before such combination we intended 
to produce, and which will not follow 
if the proportions be altered. This is 
matter of every day’s experience. 
Now, it is matter of experience also 
that we are so constituted that where 
we have seen two events in conjunc- 
tion—then from observing the pre- 
sence of one we are led irresistibly to 
infer the presence of the other—pro- 
vided ole the immediate circum- 
stances under which we become aware 
of that presence, do not differ from 
the circumstances under which, on 
former occasions, we observed the 
joint presence of both. The preser- 
vation of our existence depends on 
such inferences and experience evi- 
dences their legitimacy. Hence, when- 
ever there appears a multitude of phe- 
nomena concurring to the production 
of a result, so that, if they were in 
other proportions, or under other cir- 
cumstances, that result would not be 
produced, we are led to infer the 
presence of intelligence and design in 
the combination of these phenomena. 
If we apply these principles to the 
phenomena of the material universe, 
we find elements thus combined into 
systems, which systems are themselves 
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the elements of new and larger sys- 
tems ; proceeding onwards till the mind 
loses itself in an immensity which be- 
wilders and mocks its powers of com- 
prehension; or if returning on the 
path which it had traversed, it subjects 
to minuter examination those elements 
from which it had set out, it is only 
to find what it had hitherto taken for 
individual natures to be themselves 
systems the results of systems more 
minute, and to be again lost in an 
immensity of combinations, from which 
—what can it infer but an intelligence 
and design to which it at least can set 
no limits. 


« In every work of human fabrication, 
they are the dispositions more especially 
the coliocations, and the dispositions 
alone, which announce the design which 
appears to have been in the making of it. 
They form the sufficient, for they form 
in truth the sole indication, of the artist’s 
mind that devised, and the artist’s hand 
that executed. We do not accredit him 
with the original formation of the mate- 
rials—neither do we accredit him with 
the laws and properties of matter. He 
did not establish the properties of matter 
—he only took advantage of these pro- 
perties by a right disposition of the parts 
of matter. He did not institute the laws 
—but he turns these laws to his purpose; 
and this purpose is indicated not by the 
laws, but by such a disposition of sub- 
stantive and tangible things as places 
them in the way of the law’s operation, 
The watch-maker did not give to the 
mainspring its elasticity—but he coiled 
it up, and so placed it in the barrel as to 
impress a rotatory direction thereupon. 
He did not give to matter its power of 
cohesion; but he availed himself of this 
power—when he connected the barrel by 
a chain with the fusee, and so communi- 
cated a circular movement to the latter. 
He did not give its property to the lever 
—but there must have been a maker who 
had this property in his eye, when by 
means of a train of wheel-work, he 
placed a succession of revolving levers 
between the moving force and the ba- 
lance-wheel which communicates a cer- 
tain regulated pace to the handles of the 
dial-plate. He did not give to glass its 
transparency—but he made use of this 
its property, when he employed it asa 
covering, which might protect the dial- 
plate without concealing it. The design 
is not indicated by any one of the laws 
—but by such a collocation of pieces as 
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made these laws conspire to the accom. 
plishment of some palpable end. All 
the parts of this beautiful machinery, if 
misshappen and disjointed from each 
other, might be huddled together into a 
little chaos—and on the examination of 
each there might be detected all the 
principles which give movement and effi- 
cacy to the mechanism of the time-piece 
—but the design is gathered purely from 
the arrangement of the materials. It is 
because of an elastic spring being there; 
and a fusee connected with it by a chain 
being here; and because the varying 
diameters of this cone are so accommo- 
dated to the variations in the elastic force of 
the spring, as to make it equalize the move- 
ment of the whole; and because, placed 
in the very order that favours the opera- 
tion of so many different laws, there are 
the wheels with their teeth lapping into 
each other, and the regulator, and the 
vibrating balance, and the indices on the 
outer face, and the glass that protects 
and yet keeps it visible—in a word, it is 
not because of things being endowed with 
given properties, but because of things 
being so put together as that these pro- 
perties are made to be useful, that we 
infer contrivance in the watch. The pro- 
perties might all have been detected in 
the medley of its rude and unfashioned 
materials. But it is because of a shape 
and distribution that envolved the pro- 
perties towards some useful accomplish- 
ment—it is because of this, that we re- 
cognise a designer’s hand in the whole 
fabrication. In short, it is adaptation, 
and that alone, which gives the impression 
of a designing cause—and to make this a 
complete and warrantable impression, we 
do not need to conceive of the designer 
that he either originated a substance or 
endowed it with properties, It is enough 
that he turned the substance and its pro- 
perties to account by collocation. And 
what is true of a watch is true of a 
world. We do not need to demonstrate 
the non-eternity of matter. We do not 
need to involve ourselves in any question 
about. the essential and the arbitrary 
properties of matter. We make our 
single appeal to its dispositions, It is in 
these that we behold the finger of a God 
—and in these that there is most unequi- 
vocal impress of the mind which presided 
over the formation of all things. 

“In the performances of human art, 
the argument for design that is grounded 
on the useful dispositions of matter, stands 
completely disentangled from the argu- 
ment that is grounded on the useful laws 
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of matter—for in every implement or 
piece of mechanism constructed by the 
hands of man, it is in the latter apart 
from the former, that the indications of 
contrivance wholly and exclusively lie. 
We do not accredit man with the estab- 
lishment of any laws for matter—yet he 
leaves enough by which to trace the ope- 
rations of his intelligence in the colloca- 
tions of matter. He does not give to 
matter any of its properties; but he ar- 
ranges it into parts—and by such arrange- 
ment alone, does he impress upon his 
workmanship the incontestable marks of 
design; not in that he has communicated 
any powers to matter, but in that he has 
intelligently availed himself of these 
powers, and directed them to an obviously 
beneficial result. The watchmaker did 
not give its elasticity to the mainspring, 
nor its regularity to the balance wheel, 
nor its transparency to the glass, nor the 
momentum of its varying forces to the 
levers of his mechanism,—yet is the 
whole replete with the marks of in- 
telligence notwithstanding, announcing 
throughout the hand of a maker who had 
an eye on all these properties, and as- 
signed the right place and adjustment to 
each of them, in fashioning and bringing 
together the parts of an instrument for 
the measurement and indication of time, 
Now, the same distinction can be ob- 
served in all the specimens of natural 
mechanism. It is true that we accredit 
the author of these with the creation and 
laws of matter, as well as its dispositions ; 
but this does not hinder its being in the 
latter and not in the former, where the 
manifestations of skill are most apparent, 
or where the chief argument for a divinity 
lies. The truth is, that mere laws, 
without collocations, would have afforded 
no security against a turbid and disor- 
derly chaos. One can imagine of al] the 
substantive things which enter into the 
composition of a watch, that they may 
have been huddled together, without 
shape, and without collocation, into a 
little chaos, or confused medley ;—where, 
in full possession of all the properties 
which belong to the matter of the instru- 
ment, but without its dispositions, every 
evidence of skill would have been wholly 
obliterated. And it is even so with all 
the substantive things which enter into 
the composition of a world. Take but 
their forms and collocations away from 
them, and this goodly universe would 
instantly lapse into a heaving and disor- 
derly chaos—yet without stripping matter 
of any of its properties or powers. There 
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might still, though operating with random 
and undirected activity, be the laws of im- 
pulse, and gravitation, and magnetism, 
and temperature, and light, and the forces 
of chemistry, and even those physiolo- 
gical tendencies, which, however abortive 
in a state of primitive rudeness, or before 
the spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters, waited buta right distribution 
of the parts of matter, to develope into 
the full effect and establishment of animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The thing 
wanted for the evolution of this chaos 
into an orderly and beneficial system is 
not the endowing of matter with right 
properties; but the forming of it into 
things of right shape and magnitude, and 
the marshalling of these into right places. 
This last alone would suffice for bringing 
harmony out of confusion; and, apart 
altogether from the first, or, without in- 
volving ourselves in the metaphysical ob- 
scurity of those questions which relate 
to the origination of matter and to the 
distinction between its arbitrary and es- 
sential properties, might we discern, in 
the mere arrangements of matter, the 
most obvious and decisive signatures of 
the artist hand which has been employed 
on it.” 


If from the phenomena of the ma- 
terial, we turn to those of the mental 
world, we shall find similar evidencé 
of intelligence and design in that won- 
drous system of powers, affections, and 
appetites, so proportioned as to pro- 
duce and continue that course of ac- 
tion which we call human life—but 
we find here still more important evi- 
dence of the will and character of this 
Intelligent Designer :— 

« Tf, in some respects, the phenomena 
of mind tell us less decisively than the 
phenomena of matter, of the existence 
of God, they tell us far more distinctly 
and decisively of His attributes. We 
have already said that, from the simpli- 
city of the mental system, we met with 
less there of that evidence for design 
which is founded on combination, or on 
that right adjustment and adaptation of 
the numerous particulars, which enter 
into a complex assemblage of things, and 
which are essential to some desirable ful- 
filment. It is not, therefore, through the 
medium of this particular evidence—the 
evidence which lies in combination ; that 
the phenomena and processes of mind are 
the best for telling us of the Divine ex- 
istence. But if otherwise, or previously 
told of this, we hold them to be the best 
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throughout all nature for telling us of 
the Divine character. For if once con- 
vinced, on distinct grounds, that God is, 
it matters not how simple the antece- 
dents or the consequents of any particu- 
lar succession may be. It is enough that 
we know what the terms of the succes- 
sion are, or what the effect is wherewith 
God wills any given thing to be followed 
up. The character of the ordination, 
and so the character of the ordainer, de- 
pends on the terms of the succession ; 
and not on the nature of that interven- 
tion or agency, whether more or less 
complex, by which it is brought about. 
And should either term of the succession, 
either the antecedent or consequent, be 
some moral feeling, or characteristic of 
the mind, then the inference comes to be 
a very distinct and decisive one. That 
the sight of distress, for example, should 
be followed up by compassion, is an ob- 
vious provision of benevolence, and not 
of cruelty, on the part of Him who or- 
dained our mental constitution. Again, 
that a feeling of kindness in the heart 
should be followed up by a feeling of 
complacency in the heart, that in every 
virtuous affection of the soul there should 
be so much to gladden and harmonize it, 
that there should always be peace within 
when there is conscious purity or recti- 
tude within; and, on the other hand, 
that malignity and licentiousness, and 
the sense of any moral transgression 
whatever, should always have the effect 
of discomforting, and sometimes even of 
agonizing the spirit of man—that such 
should be the actual workmanship and 
working of our nature, speaks most dis- 
tinctly, we apprehend, for the general 
righteousness of Him who constructed 
its machinery and established its laws. 
An omnipotent patron of vice would 
have given another make, and a moral 
system with other and opposite tendencies 
to the creatures whom he had formed. 
He would have established different se- 
quences; und, instead of that oil of glad- 
ness which now distils, as if from a se- 
cret spring of satisfaction, upon the up- 
right; and, instead of that bitterness and 
disquietude which are now the obvious 
attendants on every species of delin- 
quency, we should have had the reverse 
phenomena of a reversely constituted spe- 
cies, whose minds were in their state of 
wildest disorder when kindling with the 
resolves of highest excellence ; or were 
in their best and happiest, and most har- 
monious mood, when brooding over the 
purposes of dishonesty, or frenzied with 
the passions of hatred and revenge.” 
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The most important part, however, 
of this evidence consists in that feel- 
ing of the supremacy of conscience, 
which arises upon a view and compa- 
rison together of the various principles 
of our mental nature :— 


« Now it is in these phenomena of 
Conscience, that Nature offers to us far 
her strongest argument for the moral 
character of God. Had He been an un- 
righteous Being himself, would He have 
given to this, the obviously superior fa- 
culty in man, so distinct and authoritative 
a voice on the side of righteousness ? 
would He have so constructed the crea- 
tures of our species, as to have planted 
in every breast a reclaiming witness 
against himself? Would He have thus 
inscribed on the tablet of every heart the 
sentence of his own condemnation; and 
is not this just as unlikely, as that He 
should have inscribed it in written cha- 
racters on the forehead of each indivi- 
dual? Would He so have fashioned the 
workmanship of His own hands; or, if 
a God of cruelty, injustice, and false- 
hood, would He have placed in the sta- 
tion of master and judge, that faculty 
which, felt to be the highest in our na- 
ture, would prompt a generous and high- 
minded revolt of all our sentiments 
against the Being who formed us? From 
a God possessed of such characteristics, 
we should surely have expected a dif- 
ferently-moulded humanity ; or, in other 
words, from the actual constitution of 
man, from the testimonies on the side of 
all righteousness, given by the vicegerent 
within the heart, do we infer the righte- 
ousness of the Sovereign who placed it 
there. He would never have established 
a conscience in man, and invested it, with 
the authority of a monitor, and given to 
it those legislative and judicial functions 
which it obviously possesses; and then 
so framed it, that all its decisions should 
be on the side of that virtue which He 
himself disowned, and condemnatory of 
that vice which He himself exemplitied. 
This is an evidence for the righteousness 
of God, which keeps its ground, amid all 
the disorders and aberrations to which hu- 
manity is liable; and can no more, indeed, 
be deafened or overborne by these, than is 
the rightful authority of public opinion, by 
the occasional outbreakings of iniquity 
and violence which take place in society. 
This public opinion may, in those sea- 
sons of misrule when might prevails over 
right, be deforced from the practical as- 
cendancy which it ought to have; but 
the very sentiment that it so ought, is 
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our reason for believing the world to have 
been originally formed, in order that vir- 
tue might have the rule over it. In like 
manner, when, in the bosom of every in- 
dividual man, we can discern a consci- 
ence, placed there with the obvious de- 
sign of being a guide and a commander, 
it were difficult not to believe, that, 
whatever the partial outrages may be 
which the cause of virtue has to sustain, 
it has the public mind of the universe in 
its favour ; and that therefore He, who 
is the Maker and the Ruler of such a 
universe, is a God. of. righteousness, 
Amid all the subsequent deteriorations 
and errors, the original design, both of a 
deranged watch, and of a deranged hu- 
man nature, is alike manifest; first, of 
the maker of the watch, that its motions 
should harmonize with time; second, of 
the maker of man, that his movements 
should harmonize with truth and righte- 
ousness. We can, in most cases, discern 
between an aberration and an original 
law; between a direct or primitive ten- 
dency and the effect of a disturbing force, 
by which that tendency is thwarted and 
overborne. And so of the constitution 
of man. It may be now a loosened and 
disproportioned thing, yet we can trace 
the original structure—even as from the 
fragments of a ruin, we can obtain the 
perfect model of a building from its ca- 
pital to its base. It is thus that, how- 
ever prostrate conscience may have fallen, 
we can still discern its place of native 
and original preeminence, as oa at once 
the legislator and the judge in the moral 
system, though the executive forces of 
the system have made insurrection against 
it, and thrown the whole into anarchy. 
By studying the constitution, or what 
Butler calls the make of any thing, we 
may divine the purpose of the maker. 
No one can mistake the design of the 
artificer in putting a regulator into a 
watch. It was to make it move regu- 
larly. And as little should we mistake 
the design of the Creator in putting a con- 
science into man’s bosom. It was to 
make him walk conscientiously. Even 
although from some derangement in the 
machinery, the regulator had lost its 
power of control—yet from its plan of 
control the wide purpose of it may 
still be abundantly manifest. And in 
like manner, though from the unbinge- 
ment of man’s moral economy, Consci- 
ence may have fallen from the actual 
sway, it still bespeaks itself to be a fallen 
sovereign, and that the place of sove- 
reignty is that which natively and right- 
fully belongs to it. When what is obvi- 
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ously the regulating power has quitted 
its hold, whether of the material or the 
spiritual mechanism, we distinctly recog- 
nise of each that it is not in its natural 
state, but in a state of disorder, arising 
in the one case from the wear of the ma- 
terials, or from some shake that the ma- 
chinery has received; arising, in the 
other case, either from some incidental 
disturbance, or from some inherent frailty 
and defect that attaches to the creature. 
There is a depth of mystery in every 
thing connected with the existence and 
origin of evil in creation; yet, even in 
the fiercest uproar of our stormy pas- 
sions, Conscience, though in ber softest 
whispers, gives to the supremacy of rec- 
titude the voice of an undying testi- 
mony; and her light still shining in a 
dark place, her unquelled accents still 
heard in the loudest outcry of Nature’s 
rebellious appetites, form the strongest 
argument within reach of the human fa- 
culties, that, in spite of all partial or 
temporary derangements, Supreme Power 
and Supreme Goodness are at one. It 
is true that rebellious man hath, with 
daring footstep, trampled on the lessons 
of Conscience; but why, in spite of 
man’s perversity, is his conscience, on the 
other hand, able to lift a voice so pierc- 
ing and so powerful, by which to re- 
monstrate against the wrong, and to re- 
claim the honours that are due to her? 
How comes it that, in the mutiny and 
uproar of the inferior faculties, that fa- 
culty in man, which wears the stamp and 
impress of the highest, should remain on 
the side of truth and holiness? Would 
humanity have thus been moulded by a 
false and evil spirit; or would he have 
committed such impolicy against himself, 
as to insert in each member of our spe- 
cies a principle which would make him 
feel the greatest complacency in his own 
rectitude, when he feels the most high- 
minded revolt of indignation and dislike 
against the Being who gave him birth? 
It is not so much that Conscience takes 
a part among the other faculties of our 
nature; but that Conscience takes among 
them the part of a governor, and that 
man, if he do not obey her suggestions, 
still, in despite of himself, acknowledges 
her rights. It is a mighty argument for 
the virtue of the Governor above, that 
all the laws and injunctions of the go- 
vernor below are on the side of virtue. 
It seems as if He had left this represen- 
tative, or remaining witness, for Himself, 
in a world that had cast off its allegi- 
ance; and that, from the voice of the 
judge within the breast, we may learn 
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the will and the character of Him who 
hath invested with such authority His 
dictates, It is this which speaks as much 
more demonstratively for the presidency 
of a righteous God in human affairs, 
than for that of impure or unrighteous 
demons, as did the rod of Aaron, when 
it swallowed the rods of the enchanters 
and magicians in Egypt. In the wildest 
anarchy of man’s insurgent appetites and 
sins, there is still a reclaiming voice—a 
voice which, even when in practice disre- 
garded, it is impossible not to own; and 
to which, at the very moment that we 
refuse our obedience, we find that we 
cannot refuse the homage of what we 
ourselves do feel and acknowledge to be 
the best, the highest principles of our na- 
ture.” 


It is, however, in the grand adapta- 
tion of the two great systems of matter 
and mind to each other—and of each in- 
dividual mind to all that is without it— 
that the wisdom, and the power, and 
the goodness of the Deity are most 
strikingly, if not most clearly mani- 
fested. The acquisition of know- 
ledge—its application to the purposes 
of life—the very existence and well- 
being of society—all that we want, 
and all that we hope for—are so com- 
pletely dependent on those adapta- 
tions, that they do, as it were, force 
themselves on all who will not delibe- 
rately bar themselves against reflec- 
tion.—We cannot, within our limits, 
pretend to give even a sketch of this 
argument. It constitutes the more 
important part of Dr. Chalmers’ 
second volume, and our readers will 
there find it stated with the reverend 
author’s wonted eloquence and power. 
We shall at present confine ourselves 
to a particular illustration of the gene- 
ral argument which the present cir- 
cumstances of our country have in- 
vested with peculiar importance, and 
on which the observations of our au- 
thor deserve, we think, particular at- 
tention :— 


« The evils which ensue when law tra- 
versesany of those principles, that lie deeply 
seated in the very make and constitution 
of the mind, bring out into more striking 
exhibition the superior wisdom of that 
nature from which she has departed— 
even as the original perfection of a me- 
chanism is never more fully demon- 
strated, than by the contrast of those re- 
peated failures, which show of every 
change or attempted improvement, that 
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it but deranges or deteriorates the ope- 
rations of the instrument in question. 
And thus, too, it is, that a lesson of 
sound theology may be gathered, from 
the errors, with their accompanying evils, 
of unsound legislation—on those occa- 
sions when the wisdom of man comes 
into conflict and collision with the wis- 
dom of God.” * * * 

« By law each man who can make 
good his plea of nevessity, has a claim 
for the relief of it, from the owners 
or occupiers of the soil, or from the 
owners and occupiers of houses; and 
never, till the end of time, will all the 
authority, and all the enactments of the 
statute-book, be able to divest them of 
the feeling, that their property is in- 
vaded. Law never can so counterwork 
the strong possessory feeling, as to recon- 
cile the proprietors of England to this 
legalized enormity, or rid them of the 
sensation of a perpetual violence. It is 
this mal-adjustment between the voice 
that nature gives forth on the right of 
property, and the voice that arbitrary law 
gives forth upon it—it is this, which be- 
gets something more than a painful in- 
security as to the stability of their pos- 
sessions. There is besides, a positive, 
and whatiwe should call, a most natural 
irritation. That strong possessory feel- 
ing, by which each is wedded to his own 
domain in the relation of its rightful pro- 
prietor; und which they can no more 
help, because as much a part of their ori- 
ginal constitution, than the parental 
feeling by which each is wedded to his 
own family in the relation of its natural 
protector—this strong possessory feeling, 
we say, is, under their existing economy, 
subject all over England to a perpetual 
and most painful annoyance. And ac- 
cordingly we do find the utmost ascerbity 
of tone and temper, among the upper 
classes of England, in reference to their 
poor. We are not sure, indeed, if there 
be any great difference, with many of 
them, between the feeling which they 
have towards the poor, and the feeling 
which they have towards poachers. _ It is 
true that the Jaw is on the side of the one, 
and against the other. Yet it goes most 
strikingly to prove, how impossible it is 
for law to carry the acquiescence of the 
heart, when it contravenes the primary 
and urgent affections of nature—that 
paupers are in any degree assimilated to 
poachers in the public imagination; and 
that the inroads of beth upon property 
should be resented, as if both alike were 
a sort of trespass or invasion. 

« And it is further interesting to ob- 
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serve the effect of this unnatural state of 
things on the paupers themselves. Even 
in their deportment, we might read an 
unconscious homage to the possessory 
right. And whereas, it has been argued 
in behalf of a poor-rate, that so far from 
degrading, it sustains an independence of 
spirit among the peasantry, by turning 
that which would have been a matter of 
beggary into a matter of rightful and 
manly assertion—there is none who has 
attended the meetings of a parish vestry, 
that will not readily admit, the total dis- 
similarity which obtains between the as- 
sertion to a right of maintenance there, 
and the assertion of any other right 
whatever, whether on the field of war or 
of patriotism. There may be much of 
the insolence of beggary; but along with 
this, there is a most discernible mixture 
ef its mean, and crouching, and ignoble 
sordidness. There is no common qua- 
lity whatever between the clamorous on- 
set of this worthless and dissipated crew, 
and the generous battle-cry pro aris et 
focis, in which the humblest of our po- 
pulation will join—when paternal acres, 
or the rights of uny actually holden pro- 
perty are invaded. In the mind of the 
pauper, with all his challenging and all 
his boisterousness, there is still the latent 
impression, that, after all, there is a cer- 
tain want of firmness about his plea. He 
is not altogether sure of the ground upon 
which he is standing; and, in spite of all 
that law has done to pervert his imagina- 
tion, the possessory right of those against 
whom he prefers his demand, stares him 
in the face, and disturbs him not a little 
out of that confidence, wherewith a man 
represents and urges the demands of un- 
questionable justice. In spite of him- 
self, he cannot avoid having somewhat 
the look and the consciousness of a 
poacher. And so the effect of Eng- 
land’s most unfortunate blunder, has 
been, to alienate on the one hand her 
rich from her poor; and on the other to 
debase into the very spirit and sordidness 
of beggary, a large and ever-increasing 
mass of her population. There is but 
one way, we can never cease to affirm, 
by which this grievous distemper of the 
body politic can be removed: and that is, 
by causing the law of property to har- 
monize with the strong and universal in- 
stincts of nature in regard to it; by ma- 
king the possessory right to be at least as 
inviolable as the common sense of man- 
kind would make it ; and as to the poor, 
by utterly recalling the blunder that 
England made, when she turned into a 
matter of legal constraint, that which 
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should ever be a matter of love and li- 
berty, and when she aggravated ten-fold 
the dependence and misery of the lower 
classes, by divorcing the cause of huma- 
nity from the willing generosities, the 
spontaneous and unforced sympathies of 
our nature.” 


We cannot, we find, resist the temp- 
tation of quoting another passage, to 
which a national interest, though of 
another kind, appertains :— 


“ The next adaptation that we shall 
instance is one for the introduction of 
which at this place we ought to apolo- 
gize—it being rather one of mind to 
mind, and depending on a previous adap- 
tation in each mind of the mental facul- 
ties to one another. For the right work- 
ing of the mind, it is not enough that 
each of its separate powers shall be pro- 
vided with adequate strength—they must 
be mixed in a certain proportion—for the 
greatest inconvenience might be felt, not 
in the defect merely, but in the excess of 
some of them. We have heard of too 
great a sensibility in the organ of hear- 
ing, giving rise to an excess in the fa- 
culty, which amounted to disease, by ex- 
posing the patient to the pain and dis- 
turbance of too many sounds, even of 
those so faint and low, as to be inaudible 
to the generality of men. In like man- 
ner, we can imagine the excess of a pro- 
perty purely mental, of memory, for ex- 
ample, amounting to a malady of the in- 
tellect, by exposing the victim of it to 
the presence and the perplexity of too 
many ideas, even of those which are so 
insignificant, that it would lighten and 
relieve the mind, if they had no place 
there at all. Certain it is that the 
more full and circumstantial is the me- 
mory, the more is given for the judg- 
ment to do—its proper work of selecting 
and comparing becoming the more op- 
pressive, with the number and distraction 
of irrelevant materials. It would have 
been better that these had found no ori- 
ginal admittance within the chamber of 
recollection; or that only things of real 
and sufficient importance had left an en- 
during impression upon its tablet. In 
other words, it would have been better, 
that the memory had been less suscep- 
tible or less retentive than it is; and this 
may enable us to perceive the exquisite 
balancing that must have been requisite, 
in the construction of the mind—when 
the very defect of one faculty is thus 
made to aid and to anticipate the opera- 
rations of another. He who alone know- 
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eth the secrets of the spirits, formed them 
with a wisdom to us unsearchable. 

“ Certain it is, however, that variety 
in the proportion of their faculties, is 
one chief cause of the difference between 
the minds of men. And whatever the 
one faculty may be, in any individual, 
which predominates greatly beyond the 
average of the rest—that faculty is se- 
lected as the characteristic by which to 
distinguish him ; and thus he may be de- 
signed as a man of judgment, or infor- 
mation, or fancy, or wit, or oratory. It 
is this variety in their respective gifts, 
which originates so beautiful a depen- 
dence and reciprocity of mutual services 
among men; and, more especially, when 
any united movement or united counsel 
is requisite, that calls forth the coopera- 
tion of numbers, No man combines all 
the ingredients of mental power; and 
no man is wanting in all of them—so 
that, while none is wholly independent 
of others, each possesses some share of 
importance in the commonwealth. The 
detects, even of the highest minds, may 
thus need to be supplemented, by the 
counterpart excellencies of minds greatly 
inferior to their own—and, in this way, 
the pride of exclusive superiority is miti- 
gated; and the respect which is due to 
our common humanity is more largely 
diffused throughout society, and shared 
more equally among all the members of it, 

‘¢ In almost all the instances of mental 
superiority, it will be found, that it isa 
superiority above the average level of the 
species, in but one thing—or that arises 
from the predominance of one faculty 
above all the rest. So much is this the 
case, that when the example does occur, 
of an individual so richly gifted as to 
excel in two of the general or leading 
powers of the mind, his reputation for 
the one will impede the establishment of 
his reputation for the other. There oc- 
curs to us one very remarkable case of 
the injustice, done by the men who have 
but one faculty, to the men who are un- 
der the misfortune of having two. In 
the writings of Edmund Burke, there 
has at length been discovered a rich mine 
of profound and strikingly just reflection 
on the philosophy of public affairs, But 
he felt as well as thought, and saw the 
greatness and beauty of things, as well 
as their relations; and so, he could at 
once penetrate the depths, and irradiate 
the surface of any object that he contem- 
plated. The light which he flung from 
him entered the very innermost shrines 
and recesses of his subject; but then it 
was light tinged with the hues of his 
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own brilliant imagination, and many 
gazing at the splendour, recognised not 
the weight and the wisdom underneath. 
They thought him superficial, but just 
because themselves arrested at the sur- 
face ; and either because, with the capa- 
city of emotion, but without that of 
judgment, or because with the capacity 
of judgment, but without that of emo- 
tion—they, from the very meagreness 
and mutilation of their own faculties, 
were incapable of that complex homage; 
due to a complex object which had both 
beauty and truth for its ingredients. 
Thus it was that the very exuberance of 
his genius injured the man, in the esti- 
mation of the pigmies around him ; and 
the splendour of his imagination detract- 
ed from the credit of his wisdom. Fox 
had the sagacity to see this; and poste- 
rity now see it, Now that, instead of a 
passing meteor, he is fixed by authorship 
in the literary hemisphere, men can make 
a study of him; and be at once regaled 
by the poetry, and instructed by the pro- 
foundness of his wondrous Jucubrations,” 


After the length of extracts in which 
we have indulged, it is superfluous to 
say that we think very highly of Dr. 
Chalmers’ work. The nature of his 
subject manifestly precluded the possi- 
bility of displaying much originality. 
To former authors he is, as was to be 
expected, deeply indebted : and in par- 
ticular, he has drawn largely on Butler 
and on Brown,—he has brought, how- 
ever, we need hardly say, to the per- 
formance of his task an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the soundest prin- 
ciples of physical and metaphysical 
sclence—a power of logical reasoning 
which is absolutely marvellous in one 
who, like Dr. Chalmers, seems even 
to think rhetorically, and an eloquence 
profuse of varied and gorgeous illus- 
tration. 

There is a chapter on Hume’s scepti- 
cal arguments in the first volume of this 
work—which, when we inform our 
readers that the author recommends 
it to the more profound class of his— 
they will probably thank us for eschew- 
ing. We mention it only in order to 
observe—that we are at a loss to know 
what it is that Dr. Chalmers considers 
in it so particularly worthy of .atten- 
tion,—to us it appears to contain no 
more than the common, though we ad- 
mit very satisfactory answer which has 
a since been given to the plausible 
sophistry of the infidel historian. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART. 


BY HIS BROTHER. * 


Or the long list of names which have 
adorned the roll of illustrious men of 
the last age, there is not one more 
celebrated or more universally reve- 
renced than that of Sir Humphry Davy. 
His name is received with a degree of 
general homage which scientific names 
seldom experience ; and his fame is so 
extensively diffused among the learned 
and unlearned in most parts of these 
countries, we might say of the civilized 
globe, that we must seek in other 
causes than his high character as a 
scientific investigator, for its univer- 
sal diffusion. The humblest miner 
who toils within the bowels of the 
earth for his wretched pittance, daily 
acknowledges the claims that he 
has on his affectionate remembrance 
for supplying him with the means of 
prosecuting his task in an atmosphere 
of death, with safety and convenience; 
the votary of science refers to his 
labours for confirmation of the results 
of his researches, aud takes his “ipse 
dixit” as decisive on any point of pecu- 
liar difficulty with more implicit confi- 
dence than did ever disciple of Pytha- 
goras ; and the poet and the naturalist 
view him as one of the warmest ad- 
mirers and ardent worshippers of 
poetry, and that of which the poet is 
but the interpreter—nature in her 
sublime and beautiful works. 
Whence does this arise? Science 
alone never conferred such universal 
honor ; her worshippers are too few, 
her shrine is too closely veiled to admit 
within its precincts the mass of man- 
kind, and the mysteries of her worship 
require too deep a power of thought 
to tempt the admiration of the unitiated 
or the vulgar; ‘tis not in religion 
alone that glare and outward pomp 
attract the admiration of mankind: we 
find them bowing down with as implicit 
veneration before the soi-disant philo- 
sopher as the gilded image of a saint, 
if he be presented before them with 
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sufficient outward pomp. We must 
seek, then, in other causes for the 
origin of Sir H. Davy’s fame, and in 
more humble, but not less valuable gifts 
of nature for the cause of the universal 
glory of his name. 

We regret that the solution of this 
question tends to the disadvantage of 
the scientific character of our country, 
and that we must attribute the uni- 
versal homage paid to Sir Humphry 
Davy by all classes of the community, 
not to his being the discoverer of the 
metallic bases of the earths and alkalies, 
nor to his researches into the nature of 
flame, nor to his advances in establish- 
ing the theory of electro-chemistry, 
nor to his being the originator of the 
mode of philosophising, which has 
added as much to our national character 
as cultivators of physical science. If 
Davy had been illustrious from these 
alone, his name might have adorned 
the columns of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, or been honorably mentioned in the 
pages of scientific treatises ; but further 
than this he would not probably have 
been known. How many have there 
been of men as illustrious for profun- 
dity of knowledge and exalted genius, 
whose names are well nigh unknown to 
the “intellectual” public of the present 
day—how many waits talents and in- 
dustry have shed a lustre on the country 
which produced them, have yet been 
left to penury and want as their only 
rewards for sacrificing all their exer- 
tions at the shrine of their country’s 
glory! We need not go farther back 
than to Sir Humphry Davy’s illustrious 
contemporaries, Wollaston and Young, 
for examples of the utter neglect which 
purely scientific men meet with, the lat- 
ter o! whom was compelled to publish his 
splendid Researches in Physical Optics 
anonymously,from the well-grounded ap- 
prehension of losing his moderate share 
of medical practice by being known as a 
first-rate mathematician ; and the other 
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compelled to undertake the business of 
a manufacturer to enable him to carry 
on his scientific pursuits. But fortu- 
nately Sir Humphry Davy’s fate was 
otherwise, merely from the circum- 
stance of one of his discoveries leading 
to the mercantile advantage of his 
country. His invention of the safety- 
lamp (the least of his unencenanes 
him riches and honor, because it lowered 
the price of coals! while his other 
brilliant discoveries, though they shewed 
us new works, and taught us shemethor 
a new system of philosophy, would, 
but for this, have been consigned to the 
pages of the Philosophical Transactions, 
and their author left to plod his way 
as a chemical teacher or manufacturer, 
with the chance, perhaps, of being insult- 
ed by the prime minister by the offer of a 
pitiful pension. Such is the melancholy 
truth respecting the rewards of science 
in Britain—any love of it, except for 
its own sake, is not to be looked for 
here—here are none of the high re- 
wards held out for its successful culti- 
vation—and he who becomes its votary, 
must be content with poverty as its 
handmaid, unless he can satisfy the 
utilitarian taste of his fellow-country- 
men that his pursuits will directly tend 
to some positive advantage, such as 
cheapening a dye-stuff, or enabling the 
scientific dealer in cotton or hardware 
to travel twenty instead of fifteen miles 
an hour. 

There was, however, a higher source 
from which the extensive fame of Davy 
arose. The friendship of Scott, Southey, 
Coleridge, and the high admiration of 
Byron, were not to be purchased by a 
new bleaching-powder, or even a safety- 
lamp; it was no common “chemic art” 
that won the golden opinions of such 
a class of men; it was the inventive 
genius, the natural poetry of soul with 
which he was so deeply imbued, which 
rendered him attractive to such men as 
these ; to him belonged the true alchemy 
of wit, which turned whatever it touched 
in every branch of human learning, to 
gold ; and well was it said by one of 
his most talented admirers, “that Davy 
possessed a genius so universal, that 
there was no branch of literature that 
he would not have excelled in, had he 
but given his attention to the mechani- 
cal part of it.” 

We do not intend in the following 
pages presenting our readers with the 
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details of the scientific life of Sir 
Humphry Davy; with these all to 
whom it would be of any interest are 
much more fully acquainted than we 
could afford space for, and probably 
most of our readers have already ac- 
quired a knowledge of them from the 
sketch of his life published by Dr. 
Paris,—according to his present biogra- 
pher,—“ with less delicacy than became 
im ;” but, however, we may blame 
Dr. Paris for his conduct, we cannot 
regret it, as this was one of the causes 
which led to the publication of the 
volumes under consideration, which 
are intended “to correct his numerous 
inaccuracies, and to relieve the cha- 
racter of Sir Humphry Davy from the 
imputation of faults which would sully 
his name to posterity, which he would 
have indignantly repelled when living, 
and which it is a brother's duty believing 
them to be unfounded not to allow to 
pass unrefuted, now that the subject of 
them is no more.” We have, more- 
over, in these delightful volumes, the 
details of his life more as a man of 
gencral talent than as a chemical phi- 
losopher ; as a poet, a naturalist ; asa 
relative and a friend, and as an enthu- 
siastic lover of all that was good and 
holy in nature. Dr. John Davy also 
gives us most interesting details rela- 
tive to his early life, which justifi 
the poet’s assertion that the “ child is 
father of the man,” for never was 
future character more clearly shadowed 
forth in childhood, than in the case of 
the subject of these volumes, 

We shall now proceed to con- 
sider the volumes before us, and 
lay before our readers, as far as we 
can, the most novel and _ijnterest- 
ing features of the character of Sir 
Humphry Davy. We may omit any 
account of his parentage or ances- 
try: he needed not the glory of 
high birth.to make his name _illus- 
trious ; nor would his character be in 
the least the less interesting, if we 
knew nothing of the ancestry of one 
who has conferred a lustre on his name 
much more lasting than any human 
dignity could confer; it may, however, 
be satisfactory to state, for the benefit 
of those who believe in intellectual 
power being generally inherited from 
the female branch of the family, to 
mention, that, according to Dr. Davy, 
his mother was a woman of great intelli- 
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gence and perseverance, and that under 
circumstances of unusual difficulty and 
embarrassment, owing to the early death 
of her husband, she succeeded in edu- 
cating apenee all her family, and 
acquitted herself most honorably from 
all pecuniary claims, which seem to 
have been almost the only property 
bequeathed her by her husband. Con- 
nected, however, with this part of our 
subject, we cannot avoid giving the 
following sketch of the place of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s birth, as affording a 
lively picture of the state of society in 
Cornwall within the last century :— 


“ The state of society in the Mount’s 
Bay only half a century ago was so pecu- 
liar, and different from what it is at 
present, that it requires to be noticed, 
not only as a matter of curiosity, but as 
necessary to elucidate the circumstances 
of family which I have just related, and 
to explain feelings and sentiments, which 
might otherwise appear unsuitable and 
morbid in the character of my brother. 

«“ Cornwall was then without great 
roads. The roads which traversed the 
country were rather bridle paths than 
carriage roads; carriages were almost 
unknown, and carts even were very little 
used. I have h@ard my mother relate, 
that when she was a girl there was 
only one cart ia the town of Penzance, 
and that if a carriage occasionally 
appeared in the streets it attracted 
universal attention. Packhorses then 
were in general use for conveying 
merchandise, and the prevailing manner 
of travelling was on horseback. At that 
period the luxuries of furniture, and 
living, enjoyed by people of the middle 
class at the present time, were confined 
almost entirely to the great and wealthy: 
in the same town, where the population 
was about 2000 persons, there was only 
one carpet, the floors of rooms were 
sprinkled with sea sand, and there was 
not a single silver fork. The only news- 
paper which then circulated in the West 
of England was the Sherborne Mercury, 
and it was carried through the country, 
not by the post, but by a man on horseback 
specially employed in distributing it. At 
that time, when our colonial possessions 
were very limited, our army and navy on 
a small scale, and there was ecompara- 
tively little demand for intellect, the 
younger sons of gentlemen were often of 
necessity brought up to some trade, or 
mechanical art, to which then no dis- 
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credit, or loss of caste, as it were, was 
attached, The eldest son, if not allowed 
to remain an idle country squire, was 
sent to Oxford or Cambridge, preparatory 
to his engaging in one of the three liberal 
professions of divinity, law, or physic; 
the second son was perhaps apprenticed 
to a surgeon or apothecary, or a solicitor; 
the third to a pewterer or watchmaker; 
the fourth toa packer or mercer, and so on, 
were there more to be provided for. At 
the same time, the early education of all 
the sons was similar. They were sent 
to a grammar-school, and there acquired 
in six or seven years a moderate portion 
of Latin and Greek. After their ap- 
prenticeships were finished, the young 
men almost invariably went to London 
to perfect themselves in their respective 
trade or art, and on their return to the 
country, when settled in business, they 
were not excluded from what would now 
be considered genteel society. Visiting 
then was conducted differently from what 
it is at present. Dinner parties were 
almost unknown, excepting at the annual 
feast time. Christmas, too, was then a 
season of peculiar indulgence and convi- 
viality, and a round of entertainments 
were given, consisting of tea and supper. 
Excepting at these two periods, visiting 
was almost entirely confined to tea par- 
ties, which assembled at three o'clock, 
broke up at nine, and the amusement of 
the evening was commonly some round 
game at cards, as Pope Joan or Com- 
merce. The lower class then was ex- 
tremely ignorant, and all classes were 
very superstitious; even the belief in 
witches maintained its ground, and there 
was an almost unbounded credulity re- 
specting the supernatural and monstrous. 
There was scarcely a parish in the Mount’s 
Bay that was without a haunted house, 
or a spot to which some story of super- 
natural horror was not attached. Even 
when I was a boy, I remember a house in 
the best street in Penzance, which was 
uninhabited, because it was believed to 
be haunted, and which yéung peoplé 
walked by at night at a quickened pace, 
and with a beating heart. Amongst the 
middle and higher classes, there was little 
taste for literature, and still Jess for sci- 
ence, and their pursuits were rarely of a 
dignified or intellectual kind. Hunting, 
shooting, wrestling, cockfighting, gene- 
rally ending in drunkenness, were what 
they most delighted in. Smuggling was 
carried on to a great extent, and drun- 
kenness and a low scale of morals were 
naturally associated with it. Whilst 
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smuggling was the means of acquiring 
wealth to bold and reckless adventurers, 
drunkenness and dissipation occasioned 
the ruin of many respectable families. 
Mr. Coulson, of Penzance, a man of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, and of good 
information, who has favoured me with 
some remarks on this period, after advert- 
ing to this vice and its effects, observes, 
that ‘few places have exhibited greater 
changes than the neighbourhood of Pen- 
zance, and that not a single family be- 
longing to the great gentry now in ex- 
istence west of Hayle, or in the Mount’s 
Bay, was known one hundred years ago.’ 
The circumstances just related, relative 
to Penzance and its neighbourhood, may 
appear almost incredible to those who are 
only acquainted with its present state ; its 
population of about 7000 souls, a harbour 
successively enlarged till it has become 
a work of great magnitude, generally 
crowded with shipping ; its streets, hand- 
some, and almost entirely newly built, 
lighted with gas; a public library, a geo- 
logical and agricultural society, and a 
neighbourhood highly cultivated, abound- 
ing in garden grounds and gentlemen's 
villas, with excellent roads in all direc- 
tions, even to the Land’s End, and an 
ample number of carriages, public and 
private, of various descriptions. This, 
its present improved and flourishing con- 
dition, it owes to many causes, and 
chiefly to those which have operated in 
England generally during the period 
under consideration, and have effected 
throughout the country a similar aug- 
mentation of wealth, and in many par- 
ticulars an amelioration of circumstances, 
The tide of change and of improvement 
began to flow about the period that my 
brother was born, and it doubtless had a 
powerful influence on his destiny ; in fact, 
he plunged into its current, conscious of 
his own powers and fitness to move in it, 
and advanced on its wave.” 


We need not occupy much space in 
adverting to the childhood of Sir 
Humphry Davy: he was born in 
Penzance, in the year 1778, and had 
the advantages usually afforded by a 
eountry grammar school, though, from 
the account given of the schoolmaster, 
we do not believe he was rapidly forced 
up the ladder of learning ; yet we hold 
this to have been a fortunate occurrence 
for his future fame, us he was not like 
the unfortunate little Encyclopedists of 
the present day, gorged with scraps-of 
all literature, science, and arts, before 


the intellectual stomach is able to di- 
gest even the alphabetical pap; but 
his mind was allowed to expand and 
develop itself by the healthy natural 
process so especially necessary for its 
future well-being. In his boyhood he 
was distinguished more for his powers 
out of school than for his zeal within 
doors, as he seems to have been the 
great leader of all the juvenile sports 
of his companions. On Valentine’s 
Day, and at all periods, appointed for 
the worship of the juvenile cupid, 
Davy was the Hierophant of the mys- 
teries, which honorable post he held 
from the facility he had of writing 
verses; his poetical and imaginative 
powers were also evinced by his be- 
ing the great novelist of the grammar 
school, frequently having a circle of 
youthful admirers entranced around 
him whilst he detailed to them the 
story of some extemporaneous ro- 
mance; these powers of literary compo- 
sition, exhibited thus early, our readers 
will find, were not given up in maturer 
years, though little cultivated, owing to 
nis being engaged in pursuits of much 
higher interest; though we doubt not 
that if he had cultivated these powers 
he would have reached the highest 
eminence as a litérary character. 
Among the fragments of essays, pre- 
served by his mother, and written by 
him at an early age, is one on the ab- 
struse and complicated metaphysical 
uestion of the immaterial nature of 
the soul: he argues on the negative 
side of this subject with considerable 
ability, and puts forward those argu- 
ments which appear to youthful minds 
so captivating for their apparent sim- 
plicity, and also from their being op- 
posed to the consent of the majority 
of mankind ; a sufficient reason to 
youthful vanity for supposing them to 
be sufficient; however, as his judgment 
became matured and he was able to 
view the different bearings of the ques- 
tion, and the results to which the ma- 
terial doctrine leads, he bad the good 
sense to abandon tenets, which if 
not decidedly opposed to revelation 
and reason, are at least but feebly 
consistent with either, and we find him 
shortly after employed in enumerating 
with considerable power all the argu- 
ments in support of both the immortality 
and immateriality of the soul. These 
eaily attempts at theological investiga- 
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tions are exceedingly interesting, as 
shewing us the tendency of his mind, 
and the enquiring character of his dis- 
position; and to these early specula- 
tions was probably due the warm at- 
tachment which he ever showed to the 
best interests of religion, and which 
the “cares of the world and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches” never had power 
to obliterate; and we may here re- 
mark, that it was well, that during an 
era when science seemed to be com- 
bined in league with infidelity, and 
when the efforts of the most distin- 
guished men in France were unani- 
mously devoted to the extinction of 
Christianity, that the greatest philo- 
sopher in England, one to whose merits 
infidel France did universal homage, 
was neither afraid nor ashamed to show 
his respect for the truths of that 
revelation which was supposed to be 
almost too contemptible for the slight- 
est notice of the “savans or demi- 
savans” of the intellectual and disen- 
thralled republic. 

We have spoken of the poetic ta- 
lents which Sir Humphry Davy pos- 
sessed; and should be glad to give 
some specimens. We will not, how- 
ever trespass so far on our readers, as 
we must confess that we have not seen 
any which rise even to mediocrity. 
This, however, does not militate 
against our assertion of his having a 
poetic genius: it is in the machinery 
of his versification that he fuils; for 
poetic imagery abounds in many of his 
writings ; and we have only to refer to 
some passages of his prose writings, 
for more genuine poetry than can be 
found in any of his attempts in verse. 
In the “ Salmonia” and “ Last Days of 
a Philosopher,” the reader will find 
full cause for agreeing with Doctor 
Southey, that “he had all the elements 
of a poet: he only wanted the art.” 

Of Sir Humphry Davy’s early che- 
mical studies, little account has been 
preserved. His first essays were in 
the manufacture of fireworks, and in 
the common chemical experiments, 
requiring but the simple apparatus of 
“phials, wine-glasses, tobacco-pipes, 
and crucibles.” Rude, however, as 
was his apparatus, we find that he 
made such progress, that in April, 
1798, he engaged in a correspondence 
with Doctor Beddoes, of Bristol, on 
the nature of heat and light. At this 
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time he became acquainted with Mr. 
Gregory Watt, son of the celebrated 
improver of the steam-engine, to 
whose friendship and assistance he 
seems to have been much indebted. 
There is a curious fragment written by 
him, at this time, and preserved by his 
brother, which shows how much he 
felt the power that was within him. 
“I have neither riches, nor power, nor 
birth, to recommend me. Yet, if I 
live, I trust I shall not be of less ser- 
vice to mankind, and to my friends, 
than if I had been born with these 
advantages.” 

Dr. Davy gives another passage, 
written by him at the same time, which 
though intended to represent the feel- 
ings of an ideal person, were doubtless 
experienced by himself: “I gradually 
became conscious of my powers, by 
comparing them with those of others. 
That solitary enthusiasm, however, 
which constituted my independence, 
was never lost. Agitated by no pas- 
sion but the love of truth, the desire 
to see things in their real state coun- 
teracted every other desire. I per- 
ceived that circumstances, and the de- 
velopment of my moral powers, had 
produced, or rather gradually unfolded 
a new moral character. It was this 
character that I sought to improve, by 
casting away from me every trait of 
hypocrisy and concealment. I consi- 
dered all my possible relations with 
men, and I formed no one which could 
possibly turn me over to dependence.” 
If this was not written of himself, we 
may surely apply it to him, for it shows 
that independence of character, which 
was one of his essential attributes 
during his whole life, and which gained 
him the ill-disguised enmity of some 
of the little great men, who wished to 
be considered as his patrons instead of 
his friends. These were the feelings 
of his youth—Davy never lost them, 
or he might well have said : 


“ Yes, give me—give me back the days of youth ; 
Poor, yet how rich. My glad inheritance 

The inextinguishable love of truth ; 

While life’s realities were all romance.” 


The first advance made by him to 
scientific celebrity, was after his ap- 
pointment to the lectureship in the 
Pneumatic Institution of Bristol, where 
he laid the foundation of his future 
fame. This appointment was chiefly 
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owing to the friendship of Dr. Bed- 
does, to whose steady and unceasing 
affection fur him, Sir Humphry bore 
frequent testimony during the whole 
of his life. It was here that he made 
his interesting experiments on the in- 
halation of different gases, and disco- 
vered the extraordinary properties of 
the protoxide of nitrogen. We wish 
we could afford space for his descrip- 
tion of its effects on himself, when in- 
spired, as we know of no better speci- 
men of his enthusiasm at any new dis- 
covery, nor a more glowing descrip- 
tion of the curious effects of this gas 
on persons of high nervous sensibility 
than is contained in this passage, but we 
must refer our readers to the work (p.98) 
for the account of these experiments. 
During his stay at Bristol, he arranged 
plans for a great number of literary 
works, few if any, of which he ever 
completed; and arranged the ma- 
chinery of an epic poem, of which a 
fragment is preserved. As specimens 
of his powers as a prose writer, we may 
give the following passages, which are 
also found, totidem verbis, in his last 
literary work, and which show more po- 
etic genius than it would be supposed 
he possessed, by one only conversant 
with his poetry :— 

«“« T awoke at midnight: the recollec- 
tion of indistinct but painful visions 
passed across my mind; the spectre of 
horrible images still trembled in my eyes 
when I raised them to the light, which 
shone through the green windows of my 
chamber. The moon was high in heaven; 
the sky was blue and cloudless; the 
woodbine, that surrounded the casement, 
was waving its dark foliage to the breeze. 
How intimately connected together are 
life, light, and motion! I was no longer 
solitary, no longer terrified; the restless 
and uneasy feeling which superstition, 
almost conquered by reason, is capable of 
awakening in the mind, disappeared before 
the beautiful, or combined with it to form 
sublime energy. You know a moonlight 
scene is peculiarly delightful to me; I 
always considered it as beautiful: but so 
much solitary enthusiasm, so much social 
feeling, so much of the sublime energy 
of love, of sorrow, and consolation, have 
occurred to me beneath the moonbeams, 
on the shore of that sea where Nature 
first spoke to me in the murmurs of the 
waves and winds, in the granite caves of 
Michael, that it is now become sublime. 
Restless, and filled with vivid imagina- 


tions, I was unable to sleep: I arose and 
stole to the window. The moon had 
just sunk beneath the ruins of the abbey, 
and her broken and trembling light shone 
through the west windows upon the bu- 
rying-ground; beyond which the moving 
waters of the Wye were dancing and 
murmuring beneath the light. For a 
few minutes I was lost, and swallowed 
up in impression. No longer connected 
with the earth, I seemed to mingle with 
Nature; I pursued the dazzling of the 
moonbeams; I raised myself above the 
stars, and gave imaginary beings to the 
immeasurable paths of ether. But when 
I cast my eyes on the remains of mor- 
tality,—when I considered, that in that 
deserted spot, where the song of the 
nightingale and the whispering of the 
wings of the bat were the only signs of 
life, thousands of thoughts, an immense 
mass of pleasureable ideas, had rolled 
through the minds of a hundred intelli- 
gent beings,—I was lost in a deep and 
intense social feeling. 1 began to think, 
to reason, What is existence? what is 
this eternal series of changes of life, in 
thought, and sentiment? The globe 
undergoes no physical revolution, whilst 
the physical organised beings upon the 
surface of it are perpetually modifying ; 
the laws by which the physical phenomena 
of the universe are ruled are always the 
same: are there no laws by which the 
phenomena are governed? Nothing re- 
mains of them but mouldering bones; their 
thoughts and their names have perished. 
Shall we, too, sink in the dust? shall we, 
too, like these beings, in the course of 
time, be no more? shall that ever-modi- 
fied consciousness be lost in the immen- 
sity of being? No, my friend, individuality 
can never cease to exist; that ideal self 
which exists in dreams and reveries, that 
ideal self which never slumbers, is the 
child of immortality, and those deep in- 
tense feelings, which man sometimes 
perceives in the bosom of Nature and 
Deity, are presentiments of a more sub- 
lime and energetic state of existence,’ ” 
« * * 

“The following passage was almost 
prophetically true of himself, descriptive 
of the feelings of a philosopher in his last 
hours; such as he imagined them in 
youth, such as he found them thirty 
years after, when I joined him at Rome, 
in his last illness :— 

««¢ Behold me on the couch of death, 
my senses lost, my organs falling towards 
that state in which they will resolve into 
their primitive atoms: still is my mind 
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unconquered, still all my passions, all my 
energies, are alive ; still are all my trains 
of thinking complete. Philosophy has 
warmed me through life: on the bed of 
death she does not desert her disciple. 
The frost of the grave can never chill 
those burning energies connected with 
the thoughts of future existence. I feel 
and believe that the genial warmth of 
the sun of immortality, which has shone 
through this shattered frame with feeble 
light, shall be more permanent in the 
regions of bliss. I feel within me new 
energies; these hopes do not announce 
pain or annihilation. Oh, happy man! 
oh, benevolent Deity! thou art every 
where existing; and where thy perma- 
nent essence is interfused, pain cannot 
be permanent. Then the vain philosophy 
of the schools, the dull and dry heaps of 
words which have been called metaphysics, 
crossed my mind ; but their influence was 
lost, and swallowed up in the genial illu- 
mination, as the noise of the mountain 
torrent amidst the majesty of visible 
imagery is lost and disregarded.’ ” 
* * * 

** Shall those arts which have dis- 
covered a thousand instruments for in- 
flicting pain or suffering on civilized man 
never discover any new means of making 
him happy? Shall the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge always continue bitter ; 
shall it never be ripened by the radiance 
of the sun of benevolence? If there be 
any sufficiently cold-hearted to believe 
this, let them remain idle. To us hope, 
which, though it should be vain, is yet 
an eternal source, will remain; it will 
ever prompt to actions which, though 
they should deserve no laurels of triumph 
from mankind, will never have raised 
them by watering the earth with blood.” 


In accordance with the intention we 
have already expressed, of passing over 
as cursorily as possible, the more known 
events of his career, we shall omit all 
mention of his advancement from 
Bristol to the lectureship in the 
Royal Institution, and of his rapid ad- 
vancement to the most extraordinary 
popularity ; referring our readers to 
the third chapter of the first volume, 
for these interesting details ; and also, 
for numerous specimens of his lectures 
on chemistry and geology, and for the 
“ eloges” of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers in Europe, which fully justify 
the high praise which has been bestowed 
on Sir Savio Davy as an orator. 
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As our space is very limited, we must 
es on to the account of his visit to 

reland, and of his impressions on vi- 
siting this country. It was in the year 
1805 that he paid his first visit, for the 
purpose of examining the basaltic for- 
mation in the county of Antrim. Of 
this visit Lady Brownrigg has given 
the following interesting account : 


«T was very young,” Lady Brownrigg 
writes, “when I had first the pleasure 
of seeing your highly gifted brother. We 
had been invited (I say we, for I was 
then with the Bishop of Raphoe) by Dr. 
Richardson to go to his cottage at Port- 
rush, ‘to meet the famous Mr, Davy.’ 
We arrived a short time before dinner. 
In passing through a room we saw a 
youth, as he appeared, who had come in 
from fishing, and who, with a little note- 
book, was seated in a window-seat, hav- 
ing left a bag, rod, &c. on the ground. 
He was very intent upon this little book, 
and we passed through unnoticed. We 
shook hands with our host and hostess, 
and prepared for dinner. When I went 
into the drawing-room, under some little 
awe of this great philosopher, annexing 
to such a character at least the idea of 
an elderly grave gentleman, not, perhaps, 
with so large a wig as Dr. Parr, or so 
sententious a manner as Dr. Johnston— 
but certainly I never calculated on being 
introduced to the identical youth, with a 
little brown head, like a boy, that we 
had seen with his book, and who, when 
I came into the drawing-room, was in 
the most animated manner recounting an 
adventure on the Causeway which had 
entertained him, and, from his manner of 
telling it, was causing loud laughing in 
the whole room. The evening passed 
very agreeably ; my brother played chess 
with Sir Humphry; but after supper a 
very interesting occurrence took place, 
A poor unfortunate gentleman, who ex. 
emplified that ‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,’ had thought to show 
his wit and wisdom in being a professed 
sceptic, and had volunteered a visit to 
Dr. Richardson, in order to be made 
known to Mr. Davy, anticipating a tri- 
umph over the two divines, when he had 
the powerful aid of the great philosopher 
to overthrow the Christian religion. 
Therefore, as soon as we ladies had re- 
tired, this disciple of Voltaire and the 
rest of the Encyclopedists openly began, 
and was elated by the silent and deep 
attention with which the philosopher 
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listened to him ; while my irritable friend, 
Dr, Richardson, exhibited great symptoms 
of annoyance: however, all the forms of 
attack from this esprit fort were poured 
into the ears of your brother. At last 
he paused, full of triumphant expectation, 
when, to the inexpressible delight of my 
brother, in the finest tone of eloquence, 
and with a fervour of piety, your delight- 
ful brother defeuded Christianity in such 
a manner that, as the Bishop said, the 
effect upon him was such that he stood 
up, feeling, for the first time, that im- 
pulse which made the congregation all 
rise at some splendid burst of religious 
fervour in a sermon of Bourdaloue or 
Massillon. Your brother, when he had 
completely put down his opponent, turned 
in the prettiest manner to the two clergy- 
men, and apologised for having ‘ taken 
up the weapons which would have been 
so much more ably wielded in their 
hands,’ They finished their wine and 
water, and parted for the night. At 
breakfast our deistical friend did not ap- 
pear. He had actually skulked off to his 
home, some forty Irish miles from this 
memorable scene.” 


Of his second visit, in 1806, the fol- 
lowing extracts from his journal give 
the most interesting details :— 


« Limerich.— A large well-built city. 
The Shannon, a fine river; but, though 
affected by the tide, certainly inferior in 
size (perhaps even in the quantity of 
water it sends down) to the Thames and 
the Severn, at equal distances from the 
sea. 

« Marks of improvement.—Good build- 
ings rising; a handsome race of people, 
and more pretty young women than I 
have seen since our departure from Lon- 
don; a fine fall of the Shannon, when 
the tide is down; and a river about a 
mile above it, where salmon are caught 
in abundance. Limerick might be im- 
agined an English town by those who 
had no dealing with the keepers of the 
inns and of livery stables. No beautiful 
or grand scenery about this city. The 
banks of the Shannon bare, or but little 
wooded; and no remarkable character in 
the river, if the extreme clearness and 
purity of the water be excepted. From 
Limerick to Nenagh, a road through a 
cultivated country. Views from the 
Shannon, and some fine effects from the 
Keeper mountains. 

* + . 


“ The lower classes poorly clad, and 
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nearly as miserable as those of Cork. No 
marks of that enthusiasm of character 
which sometimes occurs in Ireland. Idle- 
ness without thought, and the old associ- 
ation of ignorance and impudence. Mi- 
serable articles of Irish manufacture, 
spoken of by their venders as superlative. 
The Limerick hooks and flies altogether 
fallen off, very bad, and very expensive ; 
yet every paltry fisherman considers him- 
self as the best fly-tyer ‘in Limerick, in 
Dublin, in all Ireland, ay, and in Eng- 
land too—ay, and in the whole world'— 
having ‘the best colours, making the 
naitest hook, aud having the quickest eye 
and the naitest hand.’ 


«“ The shops well furnished with Eng- 
lish manufactures. All comforts, all 
Juxuries, all spirit of improvement, all 
that makes Ireland important and re- 
spectable, are either of foreign growth or 
of foreign education. The great vice of 
the people is want of perseverance: no- 
thing is finished ; they begin grandly and 
magnificently, but complete very little. 
In mining, they build machinery before 
they have discovered a vein; in the fish- 
eries, they erect their cellars before they 
have purchased nets; and they build 
magnificent stables, which they intend for 
their studs, but which they are them- 
selves obliged to inhabit. Foresight and 
prudence are unknown,” 

: * * 


“The road from Ballyshannon te 
Donegal over green hills; no trees. The 
bare rocks and mountains having their 
summits sometimes disclosed, and some- 
times hidden in mist, in the background. 
The river Esk, a fine mountain torrent ; 
but without wood on its banks, and hav- 
ing nothing to recommend it but the 
wildness of its surrounding scenery. 


«“ People more civilized than in the 
midland counties, or in Kerry; better 
dressed, and more beauty of person, Pro- 
testants becoming more numerous as we 
advanced further north; still consider- 
able religious feuds. We passed from 
Belturbet to Enniskillen on the 12th of 
July, the day of King William’s triumph, 
and we heard and saw much riot; pro- 
cessions of men with the orange lily in 
their hats, women wearing this flower as 
a nosegay. The liberty of wearing it 
interdicted to the Catholics; a sign by 
which the Orangemen are still known. 
At night there is generally a battle be- 
tween the two parties. The Catholic 
soldiers at Enniskillen, the Limerick 
militia, did not fire on this day, but the 
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Protestant regiments always do. Bally- 


shannon is a truly Irish town—high 

houses, good in exterior, wretched in- 

ternally ; peats stopping up the windows ; 

broken glass ; 
« 


no sashes to be found.” 
* * 

« Ramelton, seated on the banks of a 
beautiful river, immediately discharging 
itself into Loch Swilly; trees on the 
banks of the water; distant mountains 
above, and parts of the loch, with its 
beautiful boundaries, visible from all the 
streets of the village. 

«“ The best race of people that has ap- 
peared in the course of the journey ; civi- 
lity, with independence of spirit; no 
marks of the broken reed of rebellion; 
no humility nor crouching, but much 
dignity and simplicity; yet the potato 
grows even amongst the mountains of 
the Finns, and the unquiet and uncer- 
tain spirit now and then breaks forth. I 
witnessed the humors of a crowd at 
Ramelton, assembled after having seen a 
pony race. A great number of men and 
women jostled together in the narrow 
streets of a little town, without any other 
object than that of pushing each other ; 
every room in every house filled with 
people, enjoying whiskey and tobacco; 
beggars, wherever there was a standing, 
or a sitting, or a lying place; a number 
of drunken horse and foot passengers ; 
much finery of dress, but a number of 
persons who seemed rather to have wished 
to appear magnificent than to know how 
to produce the effect; a profusion of 
ribands and of white linens; not much 
beauty of person. <A great fight took 
place after the fair, (an event that is 
always hoped for and expected,) and a 
number of heads were broken, and much 
blood, inflamed by whiskey, shed, but no 
lives absolutely lost ; one man was ‘ twice 
killed’ by another, knocked down, and 
the head twice cut. He was a Letter- 
kenny boy, and had offended the oppress- 
ing hero, by saying, ‘ Ay! and is not the 
boy of Letterkenny as good as the Ra- 
melton boy, at cutting a bog or at heav- 
ing the peat?” Many traditional stories 
of the giant race of the Finns, and their 
chieftain, Finmacoul; and Gaelic songs 
are said to be remembered and recited by 
the old men in the wild glens of Muckrish 
and Arrigle.” 

* * # 

«From the summit of the mountain 
above Loch Salt, the wildest scene in 
Ireland, Muckrish and Arrigle, having 
their summits peeping above the clouds ; 
distant, yet only so distant that the 
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great gullies of Arrigle and its yellow 
colouring were visible, and the dark heath 
of Muckrish, and its white seams of sand: 
between the intermediate mountains, pre- 
cipices of rock, green hills, and dark 
lakes, with torrents pouring down the 
sides of mountains, whose summits were 
hidden in rain clouds. Sunshine appeared 
on some spots, whilst black clouds covered 
others; and in the space of ten minutes, 
the spot on which I stood had been wet 
and dry. 

“ Amongst these mountains, I met 
with a singular race of beings—the most 
gifted with vague curiosity of any men I 
have seen. They asked questions without 
considering whether they were civil or 
uncivil, and seemed little daunted by 
reproof.—Q. ‘ Where do you come from ” 
A, ‘ Ramelton.’—*‘ Do you belong there? 
* No."—* What place do you belong? 
‘ London,’—* Is it war or peace? ¢« War.’ 
—‘ Have the English lost any men? 
‘ There has been no battle lately.’-—* When 
was the last?” * Lord Nelson’s; did you 
never hear of him?’—* No, What is your 
name?’ ‘It is a name you have never 
heard of, and never will hear of.—The 
dialect and accent not similar to the Irish, 
but rather pure English, with many in- 
terlardings of unmeaning expressions, the 
most favourite of which was ‘ Teagues.’ 
They all agreed that there were old men 
who knew the history of the Finns and 
Finn Macoul, in Gaelic; but no one 
could shew me the abode of these sages,” 

Doctor Davy also gives several co- 
pies of verses, written during bis so- 
journ in the north of Ireland; that 
addressed to Fair-Head is one of the 
best poetical effusions in the volumes. 

It was immediately after this period 
that Sir H. Davy published the Ba- 
kerian Lecture, in which he explained 
the electro-chemical theory, which has 
so deservedly been admired as one of 
the most important steps made, in the 
present century, towards establishing 
the facts of chemistry on the basis of 
a simple and harmonious theory : this 
was followed, in quick succession, by 
essays, in which his most celebrated 
discoveries and researches were an- 
nounced. By the account of the decom- 
position of the fixed alkalies; boracic 
acid; researches on the nature of chlorine 
and fluorine ; which investigation added 
more to the knowledge of the science 
of chemistry than had been done for a 
ceutury, and fully disproves, in one 
branch of science, Sir H. Davy's as- 
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sertion, that “science is more neglect- 
ed in this than in any other age ; men 
being too much engaged in attempting 
to produce the minor arts, and that 
this arose from the philosophical spirit 
being too much banished from all 
our forms and all our methods,—that 
spirit which Bacon has characterized 
as the gem of life in the virtuous.” 

In the year 1810 he paid his second 
visit to Dublin, for the purpose of de- 
livering a course of lectures before the 
Royal Dublin Society, which was 
then, as it has always been, most anxi- 
ous not only to encourage scientific 

ursuits, but to reward, as far as lay in 
its power, the exertions of those en- 
gaged in its cultivation, and at the 
same time to communicate to the 
eae the advantages to be derived 
rom an acquaintance with physical 
science ; and we cannot, with the re- 
cords of their exertions before us, 
avoid saying a few words on the pre- 
sent position in which the undignified 
partizanship of the Irish executive has 
placed this body ; we of course refer 
to its conduct with respect to Dr. 
Murray, and the proceedings of the 
Society consequent upon his rejection; 
and we would ask, does Lord Mulgrave 
suppose that he can bully a Society of 
eight hundred Irish gentlemen into re- 
ceiving amongst them any one whom 
their verdict had already pronounced as 
unfitto beso received; orthatthe Dublin 
Society can, in any way, be considered 
as a political establishment, liable to 
the control of the ministry for the 
time being. We trust that the Society 
will prove, that however thankful they 
might be for the pecuniary assistance 
of government, or willing to receive 
suggestions for its improvement, if of- 
fered ina proper spirit, they will never 
allow themselves to be disgraced by 
having associates forced upon them, nor 
by being used as the political machine, 
on which bungling politicians are to 
practise themselves as legislators. And 
we conceive that Lord Mulgrave would 
be much better employed in endeavour- 
ing to check the savage spirit of our un- 
fortunate countrymen, and in devising 
means for saving the country from all 
the horrors of a reign of terror, than 
in amusing himself with framing Jaws 
for a Society which is independent of 
his control, and whose only endea- 
vour has been to infuse into the 
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people of Ireland tastes which 
would more effectually raise them in 
the scule of rational being than all the 
emanations from the pen of the author 
of “ Matilda.” We feel convinced, 
that whatever be the fate of the Dublin 
Society, Ireland will ever remember, 
that to this body it owes whatever sci- 
entific taste it possesses : and, with all 
the faults in its management, the 
Dublin Society has more than repaid 
in benefits to this country the paltr 

pittance doled out to it from the cof- 
fers of the imperial treasury. 

In the year 1812, Sir H. Davy was 
married to Mrs. Appreece, a lady of 
high birth, and great wealth, and of 
whom he says: “She was the most intel- 
lectual and amiable woman he had 
ever known.” Of his opinion of fe- 
male education, we may give the fol- 
lowing extract from a lecture delivered 
in Dublin in connexion with this 
event ; 


“In this room, I am sure, I need not 
enter into any elaborate arguments in 
favour of a certain acquaintance with the 
philosophy of nature in the system of im- 
provement of the female mind. The 
same reasoning would, I conceive, apply 
in this case as to the study of the mathe- 
matics as a part of the education of the 
other sex. By accustoming the mind to 
strict reasoning, and minute observation 
as to matters of fact, the judgment is 
strengthened, and rendered more acute 
and distinct in its application to common 
affairs. | Unhealthy sensibilities are de- 
stroyed, and the imagination refined and 
exalted. It has been too much the cus- 
tom to endeavour to attach ridicule to 
the literary and scientific acquisitions of 
women. The fashionable education is 
principally directed to those accomplish- 
ments which please only in that season of 
youth which in itself is full of fascina- 
tions; whilst it neglects the more solid 
endowments, which give a dignity and a 
charm to the advanced periods of life, and 
which, independent of external advan- 
tages, are exalted and rendered delightful 
by time. In a very popular work, Milton 
is quoted against the literary and scientific 
acquisitions of women; but the instance is 
an unhappy one ; for this great man, most 
illustrious as a poet, unfortunately was not 
distinguished either for his respect, his 
attention, or his attachment to the softer 
sex ; and yet, notwithstanding this, he has 
made the chief pleasure of the primeval 
paradise to consist in the study and ad- 
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miration of the wonders of nature, as if 
conscious of their fitness for the best con- 
dition of our being, The standard of 
the consideration and importance of fe- 
males in society is, I believe, likewise the 
standard of civilization. The leisure of 
the higher classes is so great, their in- 
fluence so strong, that it is almost their 
duty to endeavour to awaken and keep 
alive the love of improvement. It is 
only ignorance or selfishness which can 
wish to prevent the diffusion of know- 
ledge. It is the grand privilege of human 
nature; it is the lamp which guides our 
steps amidst the obscurity of things, 
which preserves the mind awake to its 
just interests, carrying it from transient 
and trifling objects to those which are 
permanent and useful; affording a noble 
employment in youth, a delightful conso- 
lation in age; teaching that in all things 
there is order, and harmony, and wisdom ; 
exalting the sensual into the intellectual, 
and the intellectual into the moral and 
religious being.” 

Immediately after his marriage he 
set out on a tour through Italy, of 
which many memorials remain in the 
pen fragments given in these vo- 
umes; and he visited most of the dis- 
tinguished continental philosophers, of 
whom he has given short sketches in 
these volumes; the only anecdote 
which we have space for, connected 
with this period, is one related of him 
by Sir W. Scott: 

«« There was one very good thing about 
him, he never forgot a friend; and I will 
tell you a thing he did to me that makes 
me particularly so. When he was tra- 
velling in the Tyrol, the old patriot 
leader, Speckbacker, was very ill, suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, or something of 
that sort; and when he heard there was 
a great philosopher in the neighbourhood, 
he thought of course he must be a doctor, 
and seat to beg some advice about his 
complaint. Sir Humphry did not pro- 
fess to know much of medicine, but he 
gave him something which luckily re- 
lieved his pain ; and then the gratitude of 
the old chief made him feel quite unhappy 
because he refused to take any fee. So 
Sir Humphry said, ‘ Well, that you may 
not feel unhappy about not making me 
any return for my advice, I'll ask if you 
have any old pistol, or rusty bit of a 
sword, that was used in your Tyrolese 
war of defence, for I have a friend that 
would be delighted to have any such 
article ; and you may depend on its being 
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hung up in his hall, and the story of it 
told for many a year to.come.’ Speck- 
backer struck his hands together, much 
pleased with the request, and said, ‘ Oh, 
I have the very thing! you shall have 
the gun that I used myself when I shot 
thirty Bavarians in one day,’ The illus- 
trious gun was given accordingly to Sir 
Humphry, who brought it with him on 
his next visit to Scotland, and deposited 
it with me, at Abbotsford, himself.” 


Though we fear we have almost ex- 
ceeded our limits, we cannot avoid 
giving a few of the fragments from his 
note-book, written after his return 
from the Continent, and which tend 
much to show the high mental powers 
of Sir H. Davy, and his quick habits 
of observation. We refer our readers 
to the volumes, for numerous passages 
of the same kind, which we think fully 
as deserving of admiration as any por- 
tion of “ Coleridge’s Table-Talk.” 

«Men value most what is obtained with 
most difficulty and what is most uncom- 
mon; and certain ancient superstitions 
have given an air of sanctity and venera- 
tion to trifles, so that in the world things 
are hardly ever valued according to their 
real worth. A moss-grown stone, hal- 
lowed by some monkish legend is often 
adored, whilst a god produced by the ge~ 
nius of Phidias is neglected.” 

e * * * 

‘* We see the healthy activity and the 
happiness of social life with little or no 
interest; but we are awakened by dis- 
cordant states of it, and by all the forms 
of misery. Those who confer benefits of 
the highest kind are neglected, whilst the 
persons who have most contributed to the 
misery of individuals are often exalted to 
the highest rank. An Attila, ora Gen- 
ghiz Khan in miniature, are not uncom- 
mon. The dew descends from heaven, 
the sunbeam kindles life where it falls ; 
but they are neglected; the earthquake, 
the volcano, and the tempest are register- 
ed: yet in our annals the quiet perma- 
nency of benefactions is well contrasted 
with the feverish transiency of the great 
and the terrible. 

« IT know no better subject for a useful 
and patriotic work than the display of 
the habits and pursuits of the English on 
the Continent. In France everything is 
pure selfishness ; and the character of so- 
ciety, and even of the people, is well dis- 
played in the Palais Royale. Every one 
there lives for himself; vice is exhibited 
in all its magnificence; and the luxurious 
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repose of the sensualist is only diversified 
by the hopes and fears of the gambler. I 
can hardly imagine any thing more fatal 
to the exquisite sensibility and the ami- 
able modesty of Englishwomen, than that 
life which brings them continually in con- 
tact with vice and folly. I have been 
shocked to see a young female, who at 
home would not venture even into the 
most refined society, except upon the arm 
of her mother, in the * Café des Milles 
Colonnes,’ seated at table in the midst of 
a crowd of pick-pockets, prostitutes, 
black-legs, and soldiers, exposed to the 
gaze of the licentious, and becoming the 
companion of persons the most aban- 
doned.” 
+ * . ’ 

« In general the stream of court favour 
is like a stream in an alluvial country: 
the banks by which it is to be reached are 
muddy ; and whoever would drink of the 
waters must wade through dirt to reach 
them, and stoop for his draught.” 

* * + * 

“It is in society as in nature—not the 
useful, but the ornamental, that strikes 
the imagination, The monstrous flower, 
which produces nothing, arrests the eye ; 
the modest and humble germ of the grain, 
the staff of human life, is passed by with 
neglect; but the one is the fancy of the 
florist, and fades, and dies, and disappears 
for ever; the other is propagated from 
generation to generation, eternal in its 
use.” 

* * * * 

“ Whoever wishes to enjoy peace, and 
is gifted with great talents, must labour 
for posterity. In doing this, he enjoys all 
the pleasures of intellectual labour, and 
all the desire arising from protracted hope. 
He feels no envy nor jealousy; his mark 
is too far distant to be seen by short- 
sighted malevolence, and therefore it is 
never aimed at.” 

* * * * 

“ The aspirations for immortality are 
movements of the mind similar to those 
which the bird makes with its wings be- 
fore they are furnished with feathers,” 

* * . + 

“ The coming of the blast is shown by 
the noise of the distant wood. The 
philosopher knows that vibrations in the 
air travel infinitely quicker than its cur- 
rents; and to him the circumstance is a 
scientific principle, whilst to the savage it 
is only a vague omen. So omens of 
every kind, if we could trace the long 
chain of causes and effects, would be either 
naturally associated symptums or causes.” 
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« The timid politician is like the timid 
physician; the one attempts, in every 
case, to meet the popular feeling; the 
other prescribes for symptoms. If a far- 
mer neglect to cut his corn because there 
is a cloud in the sky, he will never have 
a harvest. In every kind of conduct, 
general principles must be adopted. 

“Every thmg good in society has 
arisen from gradual reform and progres- 
sive change. When the leaves of the 


tree are blighted, it kills the tree to pluck 

them off. Decaying leaves are better 

than no leaves at all: they should be 

suffered to perform their imperfect func- 

tions till they are thrown off by the vigour 

of the young and healthy leaves. 
* * « 


* 


« The friends of revolution do not, like 
powerful spirits, ride on the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm; they are generally 
the first victims of it. In endeavouring 
to sap the foundations of the building, 
they merely disturb some of the loose 
Gothic ornaments, which fall on their 
heads, and destroy the intermeddlers.” 

We find that we must omit all notice 
of his discovery of the safety-lamp, and of 
his many researches subsequent to his 
marriage, having so far exceeded the 
space we originally intended to devote 
to this article; and we refer our 
readers to these volumes, with perfect 
sincerity, as the most interesting bi- 
ography we have met with for many 
years. We have been also compelled 
to omit much which would serve to 
elucidate the character of Sir H. 
Davy’s mind. We however hope that 
we have enabled our readers to form 
some estimate of the general talents of 
the subject of this biography: as a 
philosopher, we have hardly deemed 
It necessary to make any allusion to 
him ; his name is too brightly illumi- 
nated in the records of fame, for any 
exertions of ours either to add a single 
ray to the halo that surrounds it, or to 
diminish its brightness by adding a 
speck to its glory: as a philosopher 
he is immortal ; and if we estimate his 
discoveries by their practical bearings, 
we can have no hesitation in placing 
him beside the most remarkable men 
who have ever graced the page of 
English history. As a merely scien- 
tific observer, all the readers of these 
volumes will be easily able to appre- 
ciate his merit. Few men have there 
been of the same instinctive accuracy 
in perceiving the first dawnings of a 
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great discovery. Many a one would 
have seen his experiments without 
erceiving in them the germs of those 
yrilliant results which have led to such 
a complete revolution in the science of 
chemistry ; and few could have ex- 
celled in the inductive process, by 
which his mind arrived at some of his 
most celebrated discoveries, by a col- 
lection of apparently unconnected 
facts. Had Sir H. Davy been placed 
by early circumstances where his mind 
had been more exercised in pure mathe- 
matics, we have no doubt that in any 
other department of physics he would 
have been the leader in the march of 
discovery ; and from the character of 
his mind, we have no doubt that he 
must have arrived at many of those 
results, which it still remains for the 
philosophers of the present age to dis- 
cover. In moral and religious charac- 
ter, we have enabled our readers to 
see that he was irreproachable ; and 
we cannot join in the cry of those who 
endeavour to depreciate the amiable- 
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ness of his disposition, by adducing 
trifling instances of his unkindness 
(apparent or real) towards some of his 
acquaintances. They should recollect, 
that no man can bear a sudden and lofty 
elevation ; that he had been raised to 
be the companion of princes, from a 
copes low origin, and that he 
must have felt a degree of pride at 
being the fabricator of his own fortune: 
which must have given a certain de- 
gree of “hauteur” to his character ; and 
yet we believe we may say with truth 
that no man under similar circum- 
stances ever exhibited so little of it. 
We must also recollect that he was a 
“ popular man,” feasted, and courted, and 
cheered by crowds, wherever he went, 
and these are things which even a phi- 
losopher can hardly bear, But if these 
accusations are made, let us also bear 
in mind the persons who make them, 
and recollect that there may have been 
Flamsteads and Halleys in the 19th 
as well as in the 17th century. 











Ir was already near four o’clock ere 
I bethought me of making any prepa- 
ration for my lecture. The day had 
been, throughout, one of those heavy 
and sultry ones autumn so often brings 
in our climate, and I felt from this 
cause much oppressed and disinclined 
to exertion; independently of the 
fact, that I had been greatly over- 
fatigued during the preceding week,— 
some cases of a most trying and ardu- 
ous nature having fallen to my lot— 
one of which, from the importance of 
the life to a young and dependent fa- 
wily, had engrossed much of my at- 
tention, and aroused in me the warmest 
anxiety for success. In this frame of 
mind I was entering my carriage, to 
proceed to the lecture-room, when an 
unsealed note was put into my hands : 
I opened it hastily, and read that poor 
H , for whom I was so deeply in- 
terested, had just expired. I was 
greatly shocked, It was scarcely an 
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«« To die—to sleep—perchance to dream :— 
Ay; there’s the rub.” 
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hour since I had seen him, and from 
the apparent improvement since my 
former visit, had ventured to speak 
most encouragingly ; and had even 
made some jesting allusion to the 
speedy prospect of his once more re- 
suming his place at “hearth and 
board.” Alas! how short-lived were 
my hopes destined to be! how awfully 
was my prophecy to be contradicted! 
No one but he who has himself 
experienced it, knows anything of the 
deep and heartfelt interest a medical 
man takes in many of the cases which 
professionally come before him; I 
speak here of an interest perfectly 
apart from all personal regard for the 
patient or his friends. Indeed, the 
feeling I allude to, has nothing in com- 
mov with this, and will. often be expe- 
rienced as thoroughly for a perfect 
stranger as for one known and respect- 
ed for years. 
To the extreme of this feeling I 
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was ever a victim. The heavy res- 
ponsibility, often suddenly and unex- 
pectedly imposed—the struggle for 
success, when success was all but 
hopeless—the intense anxiety for the 
arrival of those critical periods which 
change the character of 4 malady, and 
divest it of some of its dangers, or in- 
vest it with new ones—the despon- 
dence when that period has come only 
to confirm all the worst symptoms, and 
shut out every prospect of recovery— 
and, last of all, that most trying, of all 
the trying duties of my profession, 
the breaking to the perhaps uncon- 
scious relatives, that my art had failed, 
my resources were exhausted, in a 
word, that there was no longer a hope. 

These things have preyed on me for 
weeks, for months long, and many an 
effort have I made in secret to combat 
this feeling, but without the least suc- 
cess, till at last I absolutely dreaded 
the very thought of being sent for, to 
a dangerous and critical illness. It 
may then be believed how very hea- 
vily the news I had just received came 
upon me: the blow, too, was not even 
lessened by the poor consolation of 
my having anticipated the result, and 
broken the shock to the family. 

I was still standing with the half- 
opened note in my hands, when I was 
aroused by the coachman asking, I 
believe for the third time, whither he 
should drive to?—I bethought me for 
an instant, and said, “To the lecture- 
room.” 

When in health, lecturing had ever 
been to me more of an amusement 
than a labour ; and often, in the busy 
hours of professional visiting, have I 
longed for the time when I should 
come before my class, and divesting 
my mind of all individual details, 
launch forth into the more abstract 
and speculative doctrines of my art. 
It so chanced, too, that the late hour 
at which I lectured, as well as the sub- 
jects I adopted, usually drew to my 
class many of the advanced members 
of the profession, who made this a 
lounge after the fatigues of the morn- 
ing. 

Now, however, I approached this 
duty with fear and trembling: the 
events of the morning had depressed 
my mind greatly, and I longed for 
rest and retirement. The passing 
glance I threw at the lecture-room, 
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through the half-opened door, showed 
it to be crowded to the very roof; and 
as I walked along the corridor, I 
heard the name of some foreign phy- 
sician of eminence, who was among 
my auditory. I cannot describe the 
agitation of mind I felt at this mo- 
ment. My confusion, too, became 
greater as I remembered that the few 
notes I had drawn up, were left in the 
pocket of the carriage, which I had 
just dismissed, intending to return on 
foot. It was already considerably 
past the usual hour, and I was utterly 
unable to decide how tu proceed. I 
hastily drew out a portfolio that con- 
tained many scattered notes, and hints 
for lectures, and hurriedly throwing 
my eye across them, discovered some 
singular memoranda on the subject of 
insanity. On these I resolved at once 
to dilate a little, and if possible eke 
out the materials for a lecture. 

The events of the remainder of that 
day are wrapt in much obscurity to 
my mind, yet I well remember the 
loud thunders of applause which 
greeted me on entering the lecture- 
room, and how, as for some moments 
I appeared to hesitate, they were re- 
newed again and again, till, at last 
summoning resolution, I collected my- 
self sufficiently to open my discourse. 
I well remember, too, the difficulty the 
first few sentences cost me,—the 
doubts, the fears, the pauses, which 
beset me at every step, as I went on. 
My anxiety to be clear and accurate 
in conveying my meaning, making me 
recapitulate and repeat, till I felt my- 
self, as it were, working in a circle. 
By degrees, however, I grew warmed 
as I proceeded, and the evident signs 
of attention my anditory exhibited, 
gave me renewed courage, while they 
impressed me with the necessity to 
make a more than common exertion. 
By degrees, too, I felt the mist clearing 
from my brain, and that even without 
effort, my ideas came faster, and my 
words fell from me with ease and ra- 
pidity. Simile and illustration came 
in abundance; and distinctions, which 
had hitherto struck me as the most 
subtle and difficult of description, I 
now drew with readiness and accu- 
racy. Points of an abstruse and re- 
condite nature, which, under other 
circumstances, I should not have 
wished to touch upon, I now ap- 
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proached fearlessly and boldly, and 
felt that in the very moment of speak- 
ing, they became clearer and clearer 
to myself. Theories and hypothesis, 
which were of old, and acknowledged 
acceptance, I glanced hurriedly at 
as 1 went on, and with a perspicuity 
and clearness I never before felt ex- 
posed their fallacies, and unmasked 
their errors. I thought I was rather 
describing events, and things passing 
actually before my eyes at the instant, 
than relating the results of a life’s ex- 
perience and reflection. My memory, 
usually a defective one, now carried 
me back to the days of my early child- 
hood; and the whole passages of a life 
long, lay displayed before me like a 
picture. If 1 quoted, the very words 
of the author rushed to my mind 
as palpably, as though the page lay 
open before me. I have still some 
vague recollection of an endeavour 
I made to trace the character of 
the insanity in every case to some 
early trait of the individual in child- 
hood, when overcome by passion 
or overbalauced by excitement, the 
faculties run wild into all those ex- 
cesses, which, in after years, develope 
eccentricities of character, and in some 
weaker temperaments, aberrations of 
intellect. Anecdotes illustrating this 
novel position came thronging to my 
mind ; and events in the early years of 
some who subsequently died insane, 
and seemed to support my theory, 
came rushing to my memory. As I 
proceeded, 1 became gradually more 
and more excited—the very ease and 
rapidity with which my ideas sug- 
gested themselves, increased the fer- 
vour of my imaginings—till at last, I 
felt my words came without effort, and 
spontaneously, while there seemed a 
co-mingling of my thoughts, which left 
me unable to trace connexion between 
them, while I continued to speak as 
fluently as before. I felt at this instant 
a species of indistinct terror of some 
unknown danger which impended me, 
yet which was impossible for me to 
avert or avoid. I was like one who, 
borne on the rapid current of a fast 
flowing river, sees the foam of a cata- 
ract before him, yet waits passively 
for the moment of his destruction, 
without an effort to save. The power 
which maintained my mind in its ba- 
lance had gradually forsaken me, and 
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shapes and fantasies of every odd and 
fantastic character flitted around and 
about me. The ideas and descriptions 
my mind had conjured up, assumed a 
living, breathing vitality—and I felt 
like a necromancer waving his wand 
over the living and the dead. I paused 
—there was a dead silence in the 
lecture room—a thought rushed like 
a meteor flash across my brain, and, 
bursting forth into a loud laugh of 
hysteric passion, I cried—and I, and 
I—too, am a maniac. My class rose 
like one man—a cry of horror burst 
through the room. I know no more. 

I was ill, very ill, and in bed. I 
looked around me—every object was 
familiar to me. Through the half 
closed window curtain there streamed 
one long line of red sunlight—lI felt it 
was evening. ‘There was no one in 
the room, and, as I endeavoured to 
recall my scattered thoughts sufficiently 
to find out why I was thus, there came 
an oppressive weakness over me—I 
closed my eyes, and tried to sleep. I 
was roused by some one entering the 
room—it was my friend Dr. G ; 
he walked stealthily towards my bed, 
and looked at me fixedly for several 
minutes. I watched him closely, and 
saw that his countenance changed as 
he looked on me; I felt his hand 
tremble slightly as he placed it on my 
wrist, and heard him mutter to himself, 
in a low tone, My God! how altered ! 
I heard now a voice at the door, saying 
in a soft whisper—may I come in. The 
doctor made no reply, and my wife 
glided gently into the apartment. She 
looked deathly pale, and appeared to 
have been weeping. She leaned over 
me, and I felt the warm tears fall one 
by one upon my forehead. She took 
my hand within both of her’s, and 
putting her lips to my ear, said, “ Do 
you know me, William?” There was 
a long pause. I tried to speak; but 
I could not—I endeavoured to make 
some sign of recognition, and stared 
her fully in the face; but I heard her 
say in a broken voice, “he does not 
know me now ;” and then I felt it was 
in vain. The doctor came over, and, 
taking my wife’s hand, endeavoured to 
lead her from the room. I heard her 
say, “ not now, not now ;” and I sank 
back into a heavy unconsciousness. 

I awoke from what appeared to have 
been a long and deep sleep. I[ was, 
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however, unrefreshed and unrested. 
My eyes were dimmed and clouded— 
and I in vain tried to ascertain if there 
was any one in the room with me. The 
acute sensation of fever had subsided, 
and left behind the most lowering and 
depressing debility. As by degrees [ 
came to myself, I found that the doc- 
tor was sitting beside my bed—he bent 
over me and said—* Are you better, 
William ?” Never till now, had my 
inability to reply given me any pain or 
uneasiness—now, however, the abortive 
struggle to speak was torture. I 
thought and felt that my senses were 
gradually yielding beneath me, and a 
cold shuddering at my heart told me 
that the hand of death was upon me. 
The exertion now made to repel the 
fatal lethargy, must have been great— 
for a cold, clammy perspiration broke 
profusely over my body,a rushing sound, 
as if water filled my ears—a successiou 
of short convulsive spasms, as if given 
by an electric machine, shook my li:mbs. 
I grasped the doctor's hand firmly in 
mine, and starting to the sitting pos- 
ture, I looked wildly about me. My 
breathing became shorter and shorter: 
my grasp relaxed: my eyes swam: 
and I fell back heavily in the bed; 
the last recollection of that moment was 
the muttered expression of my poor 
friend G———, saying—* It is over 
at last.” 

Many hours must have elapsed ere 
I returned to any consciousness. My 
first sensation was feeling the cold wind 
across my face, which seemed to come 
from an open window. My eyes were 
closed, and my lids felt as if pressed 
down by aweight. My arms lay along 
my side, and though the position in 
which I lay was constrained and un- 
pleasant, I could make no effort to alter 
it—I tried tospeak, but could not. 

As I lay thus, the footsteps of many 
persons traversing the apartment, broke 
upon my ear, followed by a heavy dull 
sound, as if some weighty body had 
been laid upon the floor—a harsh voice 
of one near me now said, as if reading, 
«“ William H——, aged 38 years—I 
thought him much more.” The words 
rushed through my brain, and with the 
rapidity of a lightning flash, every cir- 
cumstance of my illness came before 
me, and [ now knew that I had died, 
and for my interment were intended 
the awful preparationsabout me. Was 
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this then death? Could it be, that 
though coldness wrapt the suffering 
clay, passion and sense should still sur- 
vive—and that while every external 
trace of life had fled, consciousness 
should still cling to the cold corpse des- 
tined for the earth. Oh! how horrible, 
how more than horrible! the terror of 
that thought. Then I thought it 
might be what is termed a trance, but 
that poor hope deserted me, as I 
brought to mind the words of the doc- 
tor, who knew too well all the uner- 
ring signs of death to be deceived by 
its counterfeit, and my lieart sank as 
they lifted me into the coffin, and I 
felt that my limbs had stiffened, and L 
knew this never took place in a trance. 
How shall I tell the heart-cutting 
anguish of that moment, as my mind 
looked forward to a futurity too dread- 
ful to think upon ; when memory should 
call up many a sunny hour of existence, 
the loss of friends, the triumph of exer- 
tion, and then fall back upon the dread 
consciousness of the ever busied life 
the grave closed over—and then I 
thought that perhaps sense but lingered 
round the lifeless clay, as the spirits of 
the dead are said to hover around the 
places and homes they had loved in 
life, ere they leave them for ever—and 
that soon the lamp should expire upon 
the shrine, when the temple that shel- 
tered it lay mouldering and in ruins.— 
Alas! how fearful to dream of even the 
happiness of the past, in that cold 
grave where the worm only is a revel- 
ler—to think that though— 

Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by 

side, 
Yet none have e’er questioned, nor none have 
replied, 

Yet that all felt in their cold and 
mouldering hearts the loves and ti.e 
affections of life, budding and blossom- 
ing as though the stem was not rotting 
to corruption that bore them.  [ 
brought to mind the awful punishment 
of the despot, who chained the living 
to the dead man, and thought it mercy 
when compared to this. 

How long I lay thus I know not, 
but the dreary silence of the chamber 
was again broken, and I found that 
some of my dearest friends were come 
to take a farewell look of me, ere the 
coffin was closed on me for ever. Again 
the horror of my state struck me with 


all its foreible reality; and like a 
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meteor there shot through my heart, the 
bitterness of years of misery, con- 
densed into the space of a minute. 
And then I remembered how gradual 
is death, and how by degrees it creeps 
over every portion of the frame—like 
the track of the destroyer, blighting as 
it goes—and said to my heart, all may 
et be still within me, and the mind as 
lifeless as the body it dwelt in; and 
yet these feelings partook of life in all 
their strength and vigour. There, was 
the will to move, to speak, to see, to 
live—and yet all was torpid and in- 
active, as though it had never lived. 
Was it that the nerves, from some de- 
pressing cause, had ceased to transmit 
the influence of the brain? had these 
winged messengers of the mind refused 
their office ?—and then I called to 
mind the almost miraculous efficacy of 
the will, exerted under circumstances 
of great exigency, and with a concen- 
tration of power, that some men are 
only capable of. I had heard of the 
Indian father who suckled his child at 
his own bosom, when he had laid its 
mother in the grave; yet was it not 
the will had wrought this miracle? I 
myself had seen the paralytic limb 
awake to life and motion, by the power- 


ful application of the mind stimulating 
the nervous channels of communication, 
and awakening the dormant powers of 


vitality to their exercise. I knew of 
one whose heart beat fast or slow as 
he did will it. Yes! thought I, in a 
transport, the will to live, is the power 
to live ; and only when this faculty has 
yielded with bodily strength, need 
death be the conqueror over us. The 
thought of reanimation was extatic ;— 
but I dare not dwell upon it—the 
moments passed rapidly on, and even 
now the last preparations were about 
to be made, ere they committed my 
body to the grave. And how was the 
effort to be made? If the will did 
indeed possess the power trusted in, 
how was it to be applied? I had often 
wished to speak or move during my 
illness, yet was unable to do either. 
I then remembered that in those cases 
where the will had worked its wonders, 
the powers of the mind had entirely 
centered themselves in the one heart- 
filling desire to accomplish a certain 
object—as the athlete in the games 
strains every muscle to lift some pon- 
derous weight. And thus, I knew, that 
Vou. VII. 
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if the heart could be so subjected to 
the principle of volition, as that, yield- 
ing to its impulse, it would again 
transmit the blood along its accustomed 
channels, and that then the lungs 
should be brought to act upon the 
blood, by the same agency, the other 
functions of the body would more 
readily be restored, by the sympathy, 
with these great ones. Besides, I 
trusted, that so long as the powers of 
the mind existed in the vigour I felt. 
them in, that much of what might be 
called, latent vitality, existed in the 
body ;—then I set myself to think upon 
those nerves which preside over the 
action of the heart—their origin, their 
course, their distribution, their relation, 
their sympathies. I traced them as 
they arose in the brain, and tracked 
them till they were lost in millions of 
tender threads upon the muscle of the 
heart. I thought, too, upon the 
lungs as they lay flaccid and col- 
lapsed within my chest—the life blood 
stagnant in their vessels, and tried 
to possess my mind with the relation 
of these two parts, to the utter exclu- 
sion of every other. I endeavoured then 
to transmit along the nerves, the im- 
pulse of that faculty my whole hope 
rested on ; alas, it was in vain—lI tried 
to heave my chest and breathe, but 
could not—my heart sank within me— 
and all my former terrors came thick- 
ening around me, more dreadful by far, 
as the stir and bustle in the room indi- 
cated, they were about to close the 
coffin. At this moment, my dear friend 
B entered the room—he had come 
many miles to see me once more, and 
they made way for him to approach me 
as I lay. He placed his warm hand 
upon my breast, and, oh! the throbit sent 
through my heart. Again, but almost 
unconsciously to myself, the impulse 
rushed along my nerves—a bursting 
sensation seized my chest—a tingling 
ran through my frame—a crashing, 
jarring sensation, as if the tense nervous 
cords were vibrating to some sudden 
and severe shock, took hold on me; 
and then after one violent convulsive 
throe, which brought the blood from 
my mouth and eyes, my heart swelled 
at first slowly, then faster; and the 
valves reverberated, clank !—clank !— 
responsive to the stroke, at the same 
time the chest expanded, the muscles 
strained like the cordage of a ship in a 
» 
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a7 sea, and I breathed once more. 
While thus the faint impulse to re- 
turning life was given, the dread thought 
flashed on me that it might not be real, 
and that to my own imagination alone, 
were referable, the phenomena I expe- 
rienced. At the very instant the 
gloomy doubt crossed my mind, it was 
dispelled, for I heard a cry of horror 
through the room, and the words—He 
is alive—he still lives—from a number 
of voices around me. The noise and 


confusion increased: I heard them suy, 
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carry out B before he sees him 
again—he has fainted! Directions, 
and exclamations of wonder, and dread 
followed one upon another, and I can 
but call to mind the lifting me from 
the coffin, and the feeling of returning 
warmth I experienced, as I was placed 
before a fire, and supported by the 
arms of my friends. 

I will only add, that after some weeks 
of painful debility, I was again restored 
to Peolth having tasted the full bitter- 
ness of death. 


THE PLANTER’S TALE, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—The peculiarity of the incidents related in the following me- 
moir, has made it necessary to premise more description of characters and pre- 
vious events, than may at first seem consistent with the shortness of the nar- 
rative. But without this, the actions of the principal person might appear un- 
natural. Such incidents are ne oftener to be found in real life, than in 
the page of the novelist. Fiction—anxious to preserve the semblance of 
truth—is cautious in its ventures from the sea-coast of common occurrence. 
The passions of men take bolder courses, in which probability is not al- 
ways the pilot. 

In selecting from a copious mass of materials, I have preserved the lan- 
guage of the original writer. But as the events of domestic history are often 
long preserved by traditionary recollection, I have thought it fit to substi- 
tute fictitious names of persons and places. The real actors in the scene, it 
should be remembered, are still represented by persons bearing their names, 
and moving in the same circle; though, I am happy to say, with more prosperous 
and less eventful histories.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


Georce Farrurct Menpbax. 


“One fatal Remembrance!” 


Cuap. I. 


Ir, by some extraordinary gift of recol- 
lection and forgetfulness, any one could 
distinctly recall the actual states of 
his mind, in the several stages of life, 
and annihilate the intervals of slow 
transition, by which they have been 
gradually run into each other—as day- 
light fades into perfect obscurity, so that 
the changes are only be traced by their 
accumulation—the contrasts, thus per- 
ceived, would be inconsistent with that 
sense of identity, which accompanies 
the mind through all these changes. 
But so it is—that in the progress of our 
years, the lapse of time is unperceived, 
and our days glide away like the sands 


in the hour-glass. The ideas of the past 
appear not to have been, rather than to 
have departed ; and those of the present, 
tostand still in the attitude of perpetuity, 
possessing the mind with the impression 
of an established order. The man 
thus finds it as hard to imagine himself 
a child,—as the child to -conceive the 
temper of the man. Such is the com- 
mon order of natural change. But 
thereare sometimes—providentially not 
often—trains of fatality ; combinations 
so unfortunate ; minds so peculiarly 
organized; influences so blighting ; 
that the changes which they cause are 
not easily explained. They are sud- 
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den, dreadful and violent, like the 
earthquake, which breaks unexpected 
from the bosom of a sunny and fertile 
landscape—to astonish, confound, and 
destroy, and leave sterile devastation 
behind. So sudden and so great has 
been the revolution of my being, from 
the event of a moment, that ever since, 
I can hardly feel myself the same. My 
position in the world, my feelings, and 
whole moral being are totally changed. 
To me, the world of which I was one, 
is not as the land of the living, but of 
the silent dead. Where I am—there 
is nothing like what was—and all that 
remains to bind me to former days, are 
recollections that seem to belong to 
pre-existence. 

Yet, were it not that human con- 
sciousness can trace to their source the 
secret working causes of moral ruin—it 
would be impossible to reconcile with 
eae the occurrence from which 

must date this era of my existence. 
The seeming accident was the result of 
causes, of which I must first endeavour, 
and it is no slight task, to convey to 
your mind a distinct impression. 

With this purpose, let me entreat 
your attention, while I endeavour to 
introduce some ideas of persons and 
places necessary to the distinct under- 
standing of my early history, and of 
that formation of character to which 
the seeming fatality of my life is to be 
traced. 

On the shore of a lonely mountain 
lake, in the county of » you have 
seen the ruins of Loch Abbey—and as 
I have heard you say, wept among the 
abandoned dwellings of your ancestors. 
Those dark and moss-grown gables— 
those turrets, rent by the unresisted 
elements—those old chimneys,tenanted 
by the raven, and echoing desolately to 
the chattering of the swallow and the 
jackdaw—were the joyous scenes of do- 
mestic affection, and the haunts of 
kindred greeting and hospitable cheer. 

My father had three children, of 
whom I was the eldest—your father, 
the second, and a daughter, who, as 
= know, married into an English 
amily. Our domestic circle was, how- 
ever, much enlarged by the constant 
visits of uncles, aunts, and aumerous 
tribes of cousins, first, second, and third, 
up to the tenth degree at least ; some 
of whom were never wanting to swell 
the social group at Loch Abbey. Be- 


sides these—there was a lively inter- 
course kept up, with an extensive, 
though not very densely inhabited 
neighbourhood ; in which, to be suf- 
ficiently respectable, and to live within 
a day’s journey, constituted a neigh- 
bour. At the time to which this nar- 
rative relates, a respectable resident 
aristocracy, cultivated there the refined 
charities of civilized life in the same 
dwellings, now mostly tenanted by a 
homely and half-bred class, who have 
since sprung up like children of the soil, 
to rapidly amassed wealth, and the im- 
"iemage it brings in its train. Alas! 

ow often have I felt a melancholy 
exultation, in the thought how few of 
those who might recollect the history 
of my youthful errors are now alive— 
the world from which I am an outcast 
is itself no more. 

My younger brother, Edward, was 
endowed with many attractive and en- 
dearing qualities. Among the youth- 
ful, he was a centre in every circle—to 
the old, a theme of approval and fortu- 
nate promise—in afterlife happily re- 
alized. I was his opposite in all things: 
and yet all, from the operation of one 
seemingly minute infirmity—an exces- 
sive love of approbation, envenomed by 
a sensitiveness which both diminished 
my power to please, and made me more 
keenly alive to failure. It was my 
daily lot to be surpassed by Edward— 
to hear him praised and approved—to 
feel myself unhappy, and think myself 
despised. Thus the gall of bitterness 
was infused among the earliest affec- 
tions of my youth, and a spirit of jea- 
lousy sprung up within me, which 
‘grew with my growth.’ Had I been 
a younger brother, much of this might 
have been neutralized by other causes: 
for competition ceases as the virtual 
inequality of circumstance begins to be 
felt. But it was not so. This cause 
was itself inverted, and produced an op- 
posite effect. My mother acted un- 
wisely; she might have taught me to do 
justice to the virtues of others, to esti- 
mate myself aright, and aim at the true 
nobility of noble thoughts and pur- 
poses. With that partiality which 
mothers so often shew for eldest sons, 
she taught me to resent superiority, and 
to overrate myself. She taught me to 
be selfish, and I became unjust. Praise 
withheld was an injury, and every 
seeming sliglit, came aggravated into a 
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grievous insult. With such feelings 
cankering in my breast, when a child 
my refuge was behind my mother's 
chair. As I grew older, my resource 
was a brooding and vindictive solitude, 
haunted by all unhappy and all evil im- 
pressions. Had if, however, been 
merely solitude, with its shadowy and 
dream-like influences, it had perhaps 
been well—the changes of busy life 
might have restored me to myself. 
But my solitude was haunted by a 
fiend in human shape ;—alas! it is but 
too natural that it should be so. I[ 
could bear no companion but a flatterer, 
and I became the mate of base and 
vulgar minds. If I perceived this 
baseness, it had first mingled itself with 
the spirit of my thoughts, and with my 
notions of human nature. 

[had one companion, who, selected 
almostin childhood, clung to me through 
the whole of my clouded life—for what 
has passed since one fatal moment, 
I cannot call life. This creature ad- 
hered to me, as the parasite plant, 
which saps and withers the forest tree, 
of which it seems the faithful guardian 
and support. Observant and crafty, An- 
thouny O’Roorke was in his manner play- 
ful, simple, and heediess—a rough, 
homely wit, and a careless, rattling 
address, obtained him the cant appella- 
tion of Honest. While the good for- 
tune, which seemed on all occasions to 
await upon all his dealing, caused the 
people who knew him best, to speak 
of him as a long-headed youth, who 
had ‘wit in his folly,” and always 
‘knew what he To this 
youth, who was first introduced to my 
notice, by his having been employed in 
the pantry, I took a most especial 
fancy—and soon made him the com- 
panion of my plays. To this my 
mother acceded, from her unwillingness 
that I should be unattended in those 
rambles among woods and mountains, 
which, as I grew, became my only 
pleasure. Anthony was always by my 
side—sedulously observant of my will, 
and, as if he could read my heart, 
speaking just what I wished to have 
said—or silent as the woods that hung 
over our steps. 

One benign influence alone was 
mingled in the associations of my 
youth—and still it dwells starlike amid 
the remembrance of those evil hours. 
Even on my heart of hearts is yet drawn 


was about.’ 
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with a distinctness over which time 
can have no power—the unutterable 
beauty of Eleanor O’Connellan. Like 
a celestial visitant, at distant intervals, 
she came with her family from Castle- 
corragh, a distance of 30 miles, to stay 
for a few days at the Abbey. Her 
presence ever, even from our infancy, 
acted as a charm upon my morbid and 
self-involved mood. In those early 
days, she had yet shewn no preference 
for your father—and he seemed indif- 
ferent about her. On me, her every 
look fell like an enchantment, and her 
smiles beamed like sunshine on my 
breast. Of this the lovely child was 
quite unconscious. Edward, under this 
influence, would have spoken—but I 
shrunk beneath the power of so much 
loveliness ; and, in truth, I felt that 
she would only laugh. In thought I 
not the less appropriated her—and of 
all my fancies of the future of life, she 
was ever the principal figure of the 
foreground. Alas! I was destined— 
I was destined—l little knew the dark 
fatality to which I was as one betrothed. 
This happy dream was only permitted 
till the feelings of riper years sprung 
up iu our little circle. Until then 
Eleanor was left to me. From that—a 
new order of feelings began to appear 
amongst us. My mother, it is true, con- 
sulted my inclinations—my father, and 
her parents, who looked to interested 
motives, favoured my boyish passion; 
in the parlour we sat side by side. 
But in the garden, in the moss-house, in 
the out-door ramble, it was wholly dif- 
ferent; and childish frankness made 
this difference too plain. Still was I 
sedulously taught to hope. “ She must 
get sense,” it was said, and “would 
never think of the younger brother, 
when she should once understand the 
difference.” Alas! the fatal delusion : 
yet I believe that it preserved my soul 
from utter baseness, while it lasted. 
While she mingled in my thoughts, I 
could not be wholly base. 

Such was the dream that cast a 
sweetness over my infancy, and that 
still sheds a recollected brightness over 
the mountain wilds of Loch Abbey, and 
around the baronial towers and stately 
forests of Castlecorragh. Strange it is, 
how the wild visions of a fanciful mind, 
will return so mixed up and interfused 
among the recollections of place, and 
the realities of life: that the bitterness 
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of wounded feeling and disappointed 
affection, from which they were a refuge 
or a balm, is nearly lost to the remem- 
brance. The brooding jealousy, and 
the daily pang of mortified ambition 
and ride, which but too often embit- 
tered my lonely ramble, have nearly, 
at this long interval of weary years,— 
past away from my recollections of the 
summer paths of my paternal hills: and 
they are glorious, with the light of ex- 
pectation and hope, which my earliest 
affections scattered profusely—yet ah ! 
how idly round them. 

One more person of principal im- 
portance I must endeavour to present, 
as well as I can, to your imagination, 
before I proceed to my hapless history. 
Quanquam animus meminisse fugit.— 
Even now—after the lapse of half a 
century—the awful form of my injured 
uncle Richard, as I saw him last— 
rises with the memory of his name ; 
and stands like a phantom among the 
shadows of the tomb, to which 1 am 
approaching. 

Among all the visitors at Loch 
Abbey, the most loved, and most 
anxiously expected, was my uncle 
Richard—the day of his arrival was as 
a festival to old and young—there was 


a smile of gladness and hilarity on 
every countenance, even to the humblest 


menial who led round his horses, 
or carried his valise up the back stairs. 
Whether, from some impression re- 
ceived in childhood—or from the pe- 
culiarity of my nature—or most likely 
from both of these causes—to me alone 
his coming was an object of fear, and 
his presence a constraint. When he 
was near, I was not quite myself—his 
spirit overshadowed mine ; and in spite 
of involuntary respect, this feeling after- 
wards grew to something very much 
resembling hate. 

In my father’s lifetime ; his visits to 
the Abbey, even when spoken of in the 
family, never failed to communicate a 
shock to my nerves. When he came, 
a sudden faintness followed the intel- 
ligence. When I chanced to be aloue 
in his presence, I felt as if my life was 
fluttering in his grasp. 1 could not re- 
sist the impression ; which was, I be- 
lieve correct, that his eye looked me 
through—that all my inmost weak- 
nesses were seen, despised, censured, 
or derided. But there was with this a 
less describable sentiment, probably at- 
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tributable to some remote early impres- 
sion on a too impressible mind. I felt a 
dark and shadowy sense of some dis- 
astrous and terrific influence, which he 
was, in some unknown way, to have 
over my destiny, which, though it ap- 
one vaguely to my morbid appre- 
ension, I yet conceived to have a dis- 
tinct form, and futurition within the re- 
cesses of his mind. This impression 
may best be conceived, by calling 
to mind the manner in which the 
terrors of superstition will often cling in 
spite of rational disbelief. Strange to 
say, that to me, my uncle Richard was 
at all times more gentle and affectionate 
in his demeanour than to anyone else ; 
but I felt his kindness much as a lamb 
might be imagined to feel the playful 
condescension of a tiger—it oppressed 
my spirit sadly, and I feared his smile, 
as others might have feared his frown. 
If he was kind to me, I felt as if it 
were the purchase of my soul—and if 
he praised me, I translated it into a 
sneer. Indeed, there was some justice 
in this—for he ever addressed me in 
the tone and manner which men ob- 
serve towards children, while he made 
a companion of my younger brother 
Edward, and even consulted his opi- 
nion on matters of importance. 

It would occupy too much of a nar- 
rative, which must needs be a long one, 
were I to relate the many incidents 
which might serve to illustrate the po- 
sition and influence of this combination 
of circumstances in forming my cha- 
racter. I might describe countless oc- 
easions of boyish enjoyment, or affec- 
tion, or vanity, interrupted by a keen 
glance, an intelligent smile, or a 
whisper interpreted by the jealousy of 
morbid pride. I could tell of prudent 
interferences and constraints, ever 
traced to the suggestions of uncle 
Richard. But there is not time, and I 
must trust to your own perceptions of 
character, to impress you with some 
notion of the atmosphere of fatality, 
which grew over my spirit as I grew, 
and filled me with dreadful forebodings, 
and startling suspicions, enough to be 
the punishment of a fiend. One inci- 
dent may be selected, as it may serve 
to illustrate the state of mind, to which 
it actually helped to give a determinate 
form and direction—after which I shall 
pass on to the deeds of maturer and 
darker years. 
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One day, when I was about 18, an 
express came to the Abbey, that uncle 
Richard was dangerously ill—and not 
expected to survive many days. My 
parents and brother were intensely 
anxious, and so was I—but, how dif- 
ferent were our feelings. Mine was a 
fearful feverish hope. At the same 
time, let me say, that I did not without 
a struggle acquiesce in this unnatural 
feeling—nay, I even tried to oppose to 
it all the kindly recollections grat 
muster, and was thus enabled to wear a 
decorous countenance of external sym- 
pathy. But nature and habit were too 
strong. Should my uncle die—I was 
henceforth free—my younger brother's 
star would no longer have the ascen- 
dant over mine—it was thus I thought— 
and the portentous superstition of my 
heart would be dissolved. Could I for- 
bear to hope. Alas! how much wick- 
edness did this brief struggle develop 
within me—I can never forget the hour 
when the account came of my uncle’s 
recovery. 

I was walking upon a height that 
overlooked the road from Ballyborough, 
ruminating over a thousand bitter and 
pleasing fancies. O’Roorke was with 
me, but, with him, I felt myself alone. 
From time to time, we were both on 
the watch for the expected courier—and, 
impatient of suspense, my ear was 
pained with listening for the distant 
tramp. At last I caught it faintly from 
a distance, and a sickening eagerness 
seized me, which made my heart beat 
with distressing foree—and an uncon- 
trollable tremor take possession of 
every limb. Anthony sat upon a stone 
and watched me with a thoughtful eye ; 
I did not then rightly read his looks, 
The courier was soon within hail—for 
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he broke intoa gallop as he approached 
the avenue—*“ Good news, good news, 
Master Joe—good news, huzza !” shout- 
ed he, as he cantered up. 

Strange to say, I felt a moment’s 
gladness fluttering over the darkness of 
my breast. Was it a momentary sym- 
pathy with the tone of exultation? It 
was I think, a momentary error. What 
news could be good for my diseased 
mind, but that which my soul desired 
so eagerly. Nor was this impulse, 
brief as it was, quite unperceived by 
others—I was scarcely aware of it my- 
self, when I began to reprove the 
courier for his inhuman rejoicing—An- 
thony’s eye grew keenly significant. 

« Well, that’s queer, sure enough !” 
said the horseman. 

1 caught myself, but without recover- 
ing my presence of mind—* Is not my 
poor uncle ” I stopped short, but 
the man finished my sentence—* Dead ? 
bless your heart, he’s worth a hundred 
thousand dead for these thirty years to 
come, he'll be up to-morrow, and at the 
Abbey to Christmas.” My heart, 
which had been gasping in my throat, 
fell down like lead into its lowest re- 
cess of guilty prostration. 1 had just 
strength to uttertwo words of insincere 
thankfulness, with the wretched con- 
viction, that no one was deceived. Be- 
fore I could recover my presence of 
mind, the fellow had galloped off. One 
glance from O’ Roorke, that seemed the 
reflection of my thoughts, completed 
the degrading impression, and by 
awaking the self-justifying pride of my 
spirit—fixed and developed in my 
breast a feeling that was no more to 
leave me until it had done its fatal 
work, 


Cuap. II. 


I must now pass over some years ; 
and, as I trust, you are prepared in 
some degree to enter into the spirit of 
the subsequent events, I will briefly 
sum the peculiar circumstances under 
which I was. placed at that dreadful 
period, which at once converted the 
visionary fears of my youth, into the 
guilt and remorse which have since 
thrown over half a century of years, 
the blackness of their shadow. 


Many changes had taken place :— 
my parents were dead—Edward and 1 
grown up—your aunt Edith married— 
my uncle Richard was my guardian, 
and, though I was twenty-three, still 
managed my estate—a task to which I 
was myself unequal. Edward resided 
with my uncle whenever he came from 
the university—I generally remained 
at Loch Abbey, which 1 loved, and 
which, by its wildness and loneliness, 
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best suited those morbid and brooding 
habits which had much increased as [ 
grew to manhood. 

I had yet a strong desire which I 
was ashamed to declare, to become the 
free master of my own estates, and to 
escape from the Toathed control of my 
uncle. This desire brought me often 
to Ballyborough, where my uncle 
anxiously tried to detain me. 

His authority—strange to say—still 
held my spirit coon with the viewless 
links of custom, fear and unconscious 
respect. He was always right when 
we differed—and I had sense enough 
to feel it. My submission was yet 
against the grain of my inclination— 
and a constrained and nervous petu- 
lance supplied the place of resistance. 
My uncle always met this with calm 
and dignified forbearance ; so that my 
bitterness recoiled upon its morbid 
source. Often, upon these occasions, 
was I both checked and angered, by 
an expressive silence, or by a glance of 
disappointed kindness, and gentlemanly 
surprise at uncalled for rudeness.— 
Often, however, were these petulant 
discharges of an acrimonious humour 
met with the keen and playful, yet not 
less severe retort of my uncle’s supe- 
rior wit. In these moments of defeat 
and humiliation, my resource was the 
solitude of Loch Abbey, whither I re- 
tired to brood among the woods, and by 
the lonely mountain lake. Here I 
called up, and satiated scheme after 
scheme of vindictive feeling—in the 
visions of a splenetic imagination, or 
listened to the ill-omened hints and 
suggestions of the fiendlike O’Roorke, 
who was ever at my side. These fits 
were mostly terminated by a visit from 
Edward, and by my own restless desire 
to be master of my _ estates :—of 
which O’Roorke assured me the ma- 
nagement was quite easy. He seemed, 
indeed, on this point, more anxious 
than myself, and ever contrived to in- 
troduce the subject when we werealone. 
I had soon reason to know that my 
uncle himself became no less anxious 
to accede to my desire—and a little 
time would doubtless have proved it— 
but the hand of my fate was upon me. 

At this time, my visits to Castlecor- 
ragh were also frequent. They were al- 
ways to me occasions of the most pain- 
ful interest. There had been for some 
years an express understanding among 
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both families, that on coming of age I 
was to be admitted as an ocho ed 
suitor to Lady Eleanor, While her 
reluctance, and my own accursed ti- 
midity—during the whole period kept 
this understanding as much as possible 
in the back ground. I was afraid of 
compelling the dear girl to pledge her- 
self to opposition, and was satisfied that 
Edward, for whom she had an obvious 
preference, was kept at a distance by 
the policy of the senior parties. Uucle 
Richard, as I had become aware, was 
anxious for a different arrangement in 
behalf of Edward, and as I learned 
from himself, had offered large sacri- 
fices to obtain it. But in this he was 
compelled to give way. When I was 
just of age, a formal adjustment of pre- 
liminaries was discussed between him 
and Lord , of which I was ap- 
prized; and, in consequence, spent 
much of my time at Castlecorragh, in 
order that I might make my advances, 
as usual on such occasions, Instead of 
advancing, I felt myself to be rather 
losing ground—and though Eleanor, in 
compliance with her parents, lent her- 
self to my attentions—it was yet in 
such a manner as to check every dis- 
position which might have led me to 
more explicit addresses. She omitted 
no occasion for hints that chilled my 
ardour and checked my pride. In 
truth, she said bitter things, which ap- 
peared, as they were, alien from her 
nature; and daily I began to feel my- 
self more subdued and tongue-tied in her 
presence. This fearful vacillation was 
another ingredient in the poisoned cal- 
dron of my fate. It kept up an irri- 
tating discontent and self-reproach, 
which gave a keener and more bitter 
energy to the fears, resentments, and 
antipathies, which I felt towards others. 

Meanwhile, the dark phantom of my 
youthful days had not left me. Where- 
ever I went, the cloud of destiny hung 
above my path, and cast its chilling 
shadow upon my heart. The demon, 
O’Roorke, too, held his place at my 
side, and an increased power over 
my actions. He knew my secret infir- 
mities, and could move me to his pur- 
pose with as much ease and certainty 
as the juggler regulates his automatic 
machinery. With the help of these 
evil agents, my gloomy and misgiving 
mind was ever at work. In my uncle’s 
kindest acts, I could only see evil 
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designs and the portents of ap- 
ptoaching misfortune. What good, I 


thought, can follow from his inter- 
ference—deprived of the power to 
oppose the match, he enters upon a 
pretended treaty to render the pro- 
ceedings abortive. To this I ascrib- 
ed his confidential interviews with 
Eleanor and Edward: after which 
both seemed so suddenly cheered. 
Hence, too, the penetrating and signi- 
ficant looks which I could perceive 
always passing between them. Often, 
too, as we rambled at Loch Abbey 
or Balliborough, would O’Roorke en- 
deavour to foster these doubts. “ Well, 
well,” would he remark, “ there’s no- 
thing so queer as the ways of young 
ladies.” 

“ How do you mean, Tony ?” 

“ Did you notice, Master Joe, how 
merry Lady Eleanor looked after talk- 
ing with the old fox” [so he always 
called uncle Richard] “in the window 
yesterday. I’m sure he was telling 
something beyond the beyonds plea- 
sant.” 

“ What could he tell her, man.” 

“I’m sute I dont know. I heard 
him say something about Mr. Edward, 
that brought up a fine blush into her 
face any how.” Such passing and ap- 
parently trivial observations, without 
seeming intention or effect, but dex- 
terously contrived and varied, so as to 
work together for a single impression, 
were the ordinary means by which 
this artful knave always succeeded in 
guiding all my diseased and over- 
wrought passions to his purpose. Such 
dexterity had he attained that, as 
I have since discovered, he used to 
measure out the effects which he de- 
sired with the most fatal precision. 
Under this governance the impression 
of my mind was, that uncle Richard 
would not forsake the interests of 
Edward, and that if he seemingly did 
so, it was only to further them more 
effectually by setting aside those in- 
terests which he could not control. 
His frequent conferences with his legal 
advisers ; the general opinion that he 
had bequeathed his own property to 
Edward ; his former urgency with the 
Castlecorragh family in his favour : 
and above all, the black internal pre- 
sage of ill to be received at his hands 
by myself; all worked incessantly to 
fl my mind with fears, and sus- 
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picions, and forebodings of fatality. 
O’Roorke never ceased to hint darkly, 
what was but the echo of my thoughts, 
that my uncle’s whole conduct was for 
the purpose of lulling suspicion, and 
preparatory to some brief and summary 
method of “putting me out of the 
way.” Such a notion was but too 
native to my own mode of thinking. 
It was the impression of my life, that 
some tragic fate awaited me, and that 
my uncle was to be the actor or the 
instrument.. There is a vindictive 
sense of injury which often called into 
action, becomes a disease of the heart: 
which seeks its own action for its relief, 
and takes a morbid pleasure in the 
thoughts by which it is increased. This 
was my disease,—it was complicated 
with the impression of that mysterious 
fatalism which I have described. Both 
alas, were to be cured, by realities still 
more terrific. 

The first act of this dark tragedy was 
soon to commence, and you are now 
prepared to comprehend what other- 
wise might appear out of the course of 
nature, and is indeed to be only 
imagined by referring it to the im- 
pulses of a mind under the action of 
madness ; for although I was unaf- 
fected by any actual derangement of 
the brain, the effects of morbid passion, 
overheated fancy, and an excitable sys- 
tem, were by no means dissimilar in 
their workings. 

I was in the constant habit of ram- 
bling in the woods and on the hills 
both at Lochabbey and Ballyborough. 

The magnificent gloom of that wild 
tract—the mountain air—the sense of 
independence which its wild heights, 
depths, savage recesses, and trackless 
ways communicated to a fanciful 
mind—with the exertion of wandering 
through its difficult passes; all tended 
to soothe and relieve the nervous irri- 
tability of my temperament. Filled at 
the same time with romance, and the 
haunting mystery which had grown up 
with me:—I was never free from num- 
berless fancies of treachery and lurking 
ambush. The slightest suggestion, 
my fancy worked into form, and my 
fears embodied into seeming’ reality. 
I went armed with poniard and pistols, 
and protected by the presence of the 


traitorous O’Roorke.—Thus equipped 
and accompanied, I spent most of m 
time, in either place, in the lonely hills 
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and dark old woods, where I found the 
gloom congenial to my brooding fancies. 

One day while we were remaining 
at my uncle’s, we went out early after 
breakfast into the mountains. My 
uncle had walked to visit a neighbour- 
ing friend; Edward had returned 
to the University of Dublin; and I 
felt that sense so pleasing to the dark 
and solitary spirit, of having the world 
to myself. We turned our steps along 
a path which led through a wilderness 
of stunted oak, half way up along hill ; 
the path was the shortest to Castlecor- 
ragh, and I had been of late accus- 
tomed to take it unconsciously. 
O’Roorke, of course, was at m 
elbow; we pushed our way throu h 
the tangling copses, or threaded the 
narrow path through the dimness of 
the leafy labyrinth, which sprung lux- 
uriantly among the rocky masses of 
the steep hill, opening now and then 
into little grassy glades, or more darkly 
twining across the black interstices of 
some rocky cave, such as this wild spot 
abounded with. I was warm with ex- 
ertion and less disposed to give way 
to morbid fancies—but the tempter 
was at my elbow. 

“Well, Master Joe, your honor is 
lively to day,” said the cunning scoun- 
drel. 

“Why, Tony,” I answered, “I do 
not think matters so very unpromising 
after all.” 

“ You are thinking that all must be 
fair as the favourite is gone to Dublin, 
Master Joe,” he observed, after a pause 
of some continuance. 

“TI do not think, Tony, that my 
uncle would have, just now, sent him 
out of the way if he wished him to 
have Lady Eleanor.” 

“Then I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
replied ; “but you are very easily de- 
ceived by your uncle: now that’s the 
very reason why the old fox sent him 
away. Sure you know very well that 
he is the very devil at scheming, and 
thinks it best to keep the young one 
out of the way of suspicion till the 
coast is clear for him.” 

I felt a chill of horror creeping 
over my skin. “Now, Tony,” said 
I, “speak plain, what do you mean.” 

“ The between us and harm ; 
I dont like to say evil of any gentle- 
man; but J think the thing almost 
speaks for itself.” 
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“TI dont know what you're at,” said 
I, with passionate impatience ; but I 
believe you think it no matter what 
happens.” 

“That would be hard any way, 
Master Joe. It would be a bad day 
that I wouldn’t die for your honour ; 
but I'll show the reason of the thing 
—* * * forgive me if I wrong any 
body ; don’t you know that the old 
fox would go through fire and water 
for Master Edward ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Do you think he cares for your 
honour?” 

“No,” I muttered harshly between 
my teeth. 

“ Well then, does any one ever re- 
member the old fox to be frustrated in 
any scheme; and do you think it’s 
now he'll let his own favourite go to 
the wall.” 

“ There’s a good deal in what you 
say ; but what can he do now; matters 
are too far advanced, and that with his 
own help too.” 

“Ough, that’s to blind the country 
and put away suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion!—Of what?” A cold 
sweat was breaking out all over me. 

“I'd like to know what the masons 
were repairing the old cell under the 
foundations of the abbey for; and I'd 
thank any sensible person that would 
tell me who'd be the wiser if a young 
gentleman was to be waylaid by stran- 
gers in a lone place like this.” 

I looked keenly round, and whis- 
pered, for I could not speak above 
my breath, “It is a gloomy spot, let us 
leave it.” 

We went on silently ; I was impa- 
tient to get out of this gloomy spot ; 
and my active fancy occupied itself in 
devising all sorts of pursuits and am- 
buscades, and in exhausting all devices 
of flight, concealment, and defence. 
After walking half a mile further, 
O’Roorke paused before a hollow 
place, from which a tall black and 
damp leoking cliff rises for about 
thirty feet up the hill; the branches of 
a few birchen trees mingled around its 
summit through which a clouded sky 
appeared greyly over head. “ Here,” 
said O’ Roorke, “is the very spot where 
the old fox’s grandfather met his end, 
in his own attempt at murder.” 

“1 know the story very well,” said 
I, “of his being found here dead ; but 
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I never heard that he attempted mur- 
der.” 

“Oh! your honor is one of the family ; 
and people wouldn’t affront your feel- 
ings; but the story is well known 
among the people.” 

“ I never heard a word of it,” 

O’Roorke looked thoughtfully on the 
path as we walked on. “ Well,” said he, 
“there was a young gentleman of large 
possessions, a brother to his own wife ; 
and he was talked of in the country 
for very queer ways. So what does 
the old boy do, but he makes out that 
the poor young gentleman was out of 
his reason, and he got hold of him and 
shut him up in the very same dark cell 
that’s now clearing out under the ab- 
bey. Well, this went on for a little 
time, and every body was beginning 
to talk no more about the matter, 
when one morning there was a great 
alarm in the abbey: the young lad had 
escaped during the night. Well, sir, 
dear, the old gentleman was furious, 
and immediately employed persons to 
scour the whole country in pursuit ; 
but he had, himself, received private 
information that the young lad was 
hiding in these very mountains; so, 
thinks he to himself, I'll now make 
sure work of it. The old boy was 
famous all the world over for his reso- 
lution, and just the very moral of your 
uncle Richard in all his ways; he 
knew that people wouldn't look too 
closely into the death of an eccentric 
young gentleman of whom no one 
knew much, and who was strange in his 
ways at all times. So the old lad coolly 
put his pistols in his pocket and took 

is way over this path—he knew it was 
best have no people with him.” 

Here there was a sudden rustling 
among the thickets. I started, and 
took out one of my pistols, which I 
cocked, and was, I believe, about to 
fire. O’Roorke, with great coolness, 
interrupted his narrative, and said, “ Sir, 
it was nothing but a blackbird.” 

I gnashed my teeth with, fury at 
being started so, and swore T’d shoot 
the bird, but it was not to be seen. 
“Go on with the story, Tony,” said 
I, resolving to compose myself; yet in 
some degree pleased at being roused 
out of fear into anger. 

“ Well, sir, your uncle—I mean his 
grandfather—weut for a long time cau- 
tiously beating about, and prying care- 
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fully along every path: his object was 
to come unperceived on the poor lad. 
He had just reached the deadman’s 
cliff, and was peeping up and down” 
a crashing of rotten boughs at a little 
distance stopped the narrative. “Save 
us,” whispered O’Roorke. I had given 
one step forward, and the light broke 
strongly through the hazel boughs 
which I pushed aside with my left 
hand, when, within five paces of me, 
in the centre of a narrow glade, over 
which the path ran, stood uncle 
Richard himself. 


The fatal moment was, indeed, ar- 
rived # # #@ # &@ © @ @ @ 
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I leaned against a tree in a state of 
torpor; a rough hand upon my 
shoulder shook me into horrid consci- 
ousness: yet it seemed like a ghastly 
dream, too horrible to be true; the 
alarmed cry of remonstrance; the 
glance of appeal; the clasped hand 
and sinking form; the agonized and 
reproachful eye; the strong expiring 
shudder * * * “In God’s name, 
Tony,” said I, “ what has happened ¢” 

“ You had better not name God, Mr. 
Joe, here.” 

I followed his eye with mine. Alas, 
it was all too true! I was an assassin ; 
I had taken a step from which there 
was no return. A new and terrible 
consciousness fell over me, almost like 
that preternatural change which may 
be supposed to follow the sentence of 
the last judgment of a guilty spirit. The 
lifeless form before me dispelled the 
morbid suspicions of a life. I felt the 
accursed reality; I was thenceforth 
the slave of terror and conscience ; 
the property of the law; the abhor- 
rence of humanity. Yet, fora moment, 
it was too much to believe. I roused 
myself strongly. “Tony,” said I, 
- Rae you slain my uncle?” The man 
smiled with a fiend-like meaning—I 
understood him but too well. He 
spoke in a whisper: ‘‘ Master Joe, we 
are as yet alone; no one but myself 
knows what you have done. I think 
we ought to conceal the corpse quickly, 
and leave the place—if any one comes 
you are lost.” 

With me the terror of death was 
habitually uppermost ; for it had been 
sedulously fostered from infancy ; and 
now the prospect lay frightfully near— 
and what a death! I became animated 
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into tenfold strength. We bore the 
dead body to a small cavernous open- 
ing among a confused bap of stones, 
round which the fern grew luxuriantly; 
and having forced it in, we drew a 
heap of decayed briers over the nar- 
row mouth of the cavern—it was a 
sickening task. 

We pushed, for about a quarter of 
an hour, rapidly up the hill until we 
stood upon the topmost ridge. Here 
we stopped to breathe. “Sir,” said 
O’Roorke, “ it is not fit that we should 
be seen together till evening. 1’ll just 
step down to the house and see that all 
is quiet: you can follow in a few hours, 
when you steady yourself ;—if any body 
were to meet you now, it would all be 
known by your looks.” 

“You are not going to leave me 
alone, Tony?” I answered. 

“O, never fear,” said he, with the 
same revolting smile, “I'll not desert 
you any how—don’t go up till it gets 
dusk.” 

I stood in a kind of torpid thought 
for an instant. When I looked round 
O’Roorke was just disappearing among 
the trees far down. I sate upon a 
projecting fragment of a broken cliff, 
and relapsed into a gloomy torpor 
which might well illustrate the passage 
of the soul through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death into the region 
“where hope never comes.” Slowly 
and terribly distinct the few years of 
my youth rose up before me, and the 
images of the past shook their heads 
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I pass by some details which would 
not be consistent with this brief narra- 
tion. I would have returned at once 
to the abbey, but O’Roorke, who now 
became rather dictatorial, would not 
suffer this, as it would awaken suspi- 
cion. He insisted that I should put a 
bold face on the matter and see it out. 

Ballyborough, besides myself and 
O’Roorke, contained none but the 
servants ; these were not surprised at 
their master not returning, as he was 
accustomed to be detained at a near 
relation’s to whom he frequently walked 
over the hills. That evening and the 
next day, therefore, all went on quietly, 
although it was remarked by the butler 
that his master would have sent for his 
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against me in scorn and reproach. 

very thing appeared in a new light, a 
sober certainty of shame and sorrow; 
my uncle Richard’s thousand acts of 
kindness, forbearance, and misconstrued 
love; there never was a deed of his 
which I could not trace to some good 
or generous feeling. In the midst of 
all his benevolent cares for my welfare; 
in the prime of his life of worth, I 
had——thought itself refused to dive 
into the black abyss of remorse. I 
shouted out till the cliffs and wild woods 
echoed, as if a legion of fiends were 
lurking round. I was struck with su- 
perstitious terror, and starting to m 
feet I rushed away along the hill. Till 
night I wandered through various 
scenes of height and declivity; and 
undergoing a hundred changes of 
thought and feeling, such as no sane 
mind ever truly conceived. 

At last, night began to fall over the 
pa and moorlands beneath me. [ 
ooked over toward Ballyborough. All 
was quiet ; no alarm had been excited. 
I could dimly perceive the smoke 
rising from the chimneys over the par- 
lour wing, and a faint candle light 
from the steward’s hall. The cow- 
herd’s dog was barking in the fields, 
and the voice of his master now and 
again came up from beyond the still 
woods. Calmer feelings began to arise 
in my worn-out mind as I descended 
into a demesne over which I thought 
my own power would henceforth 
silence whispering curiosity, 
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dressing-case and clothes. Upon the 
third day the family, with whom he 
was supposed to be, drove to the door, 
and, as I apprehended, there was a 
speedy alarm. 

While I was endeavouring to collect 
myself, Mr. Blake sent to request my 
presence. I met him in the library; 
and though there was in his inquiries 
and deportment no more than friendly 
solicitude about my uncle, and sympa- 
thy with the fears for his safety, which, 
to conceal embarrassment, I rather 
violently expressed ; yet I found it 
difficult to resist the impression that I 
was suspected by him. In truth, as 
he afterwards declared, he was struck 
by something unusual and not charac- 
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teristic of my usual habits, and without 
suspecting the facts, could not help 
looking at me with some surprise. I 
proposed sending to the houses of the 
different persons with whom he was in 
habits of intimacy, But Mr. B 
observed that he would not have gone 
any where to stay unless to himself, 
who was the only near neighbour, on 
foot and unattended. He therefore 
proposed an immediate or and 
search among the wild and solitary 
places where it was likely that some 
accident might have occurred. 

O’Roorke, who was present, with 
others of the upper servants, now pro- 
posed that he and I should undertake 
the path along the hills, as being ac- 
customed to ramble through every 
glen and wood in that quarter. While 
it was thus arranging, one of the ser- 
vants came in to say that a peasant 
had met my uncle on the first day of 
his absence, about a mile off, on a 
by-path leading off the bridle road to 
* * * up to those very woods. That 
the man, who was a maker of hurdles, 
had been bargaining for some under- 
wood with my uncle, who bade him 
follow him up into the hill. The man, 
having to leave a load of peat at his 
cabin about half a mile further down 
the road, went home, and returned to 
look for my uncle, whom he was much 
surprised at not being able to find. It 
may be supposed that the alarm was 
much increased by this account. 
Another very alarming recollection 
now, for the first time, shot across my 
mind; I had not, since the event, seen 
the pistol with which the fatal deed 
was done. I had no recollection of it. 
Was it still, thought I, lying on the 
ground where it could not fail to betray 
its guilty owner? 

1 called O’Roorke aside, and having 
taken him to my own apartment, I 
mentioned the circumstance. He told 
me to be under no alarm as to the 
pistol, which he had concealed near the 
spot, so well that no one could find it, 
unless he should choose to describe 
where it lay. 

“Had you not better hasten to the 
spot, Tony, and take it away.” 

“The pistol is safe enough, but you 
had better lose no time in going your- 
self, Master Joe; if any one is there 
before you, you must be found out— 
take your seat upon the stones over 





the corpse, and pretend to be tired 
with searching.” 

“ Well, but can’t you come with me ?” 

“ Oughagh, there is no use in draw- 
ing danger on the innocent, Master 
Joe—you were bold enough to do the 
thing.” 

“ Well, but the pistol.” 

“Dont mind the pistol—it’s best 
where it is.” 

I was angry for a moment, in spite 
of fear. “It is better to die at once,” 
said I, “than to live dependant upon 
any rascal’s silence.” 

A cold smile crossed the villain’s 
face, as he answered, “ A little word is 
easier said than recalled ; but Master 
Joe, sure I have nothing to gain by 
your death ; I would not have it said 
that a man I kept company with all 
his life died by a rope on the front of 
the county jail.” 

I turned sick with horror; the fellow 
added coolly, “ Every one will be on 
the hill before you, sir—run for the 
bare life or you'll be too late.” I 
made no reply; but rushing down 
stairs, I soon reached the hill, and, 
looking back from the nearest thicket, 
saw Mr. Blake standing. among a 
crowd of people on the steps of the 
hall-door. I dashed onward along the 
path, and soon reached the too familiar 
spot. My first impulse was to look 
round for the pistol—it was vain; I 
next glanced upon the spot where my 
uncle fell—a heap of withered leaves 
concealed it. Lust I cast my eyes 
toward the cavern; half a dozen 
crows were perched upon it; and 
many more were seated upon the sur- 
rounding wood, or flying across the 
narrow glade with a lazy wing. I 
gained the spot—to my horror the 
covering had been torn away from the 
hole ;—the chilling sight within was 
exposed to view! I stood fora moment 
rooted to the spot. My uncle Richard 
met my glance with the cold and 
stony features of death, as he lay 
stiffly among the cold stones, a ghastly 
and revolting spectacle—so familiar 
and yet so full of horror. I recollected 
the emergency of my position, and 
strove against the paralyzing impres- 
sion. The sight added little to my 
contempt of death, and I set with 
vigor about the work of concealment. 
I first collected several armfuls of 
withered leaves and tossed them into 
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the hole, so as entirely to conceal its 
inmate. I then, with great exertion, 
brought together the heaviest frag- 
ments of broken rock, which lay in 
heaps around, and wedged them closely 
in, building them up on every side. 
I lastly restored the trampled fern to 
its natural appearance, and when I 
saw that all was secure I felt my con- 
fidence wonderfully restored, for I now 
felt that I was safe. 

All this was not long completed 
when I heard the approach of se- 
veral voices through the trees; and, 
recollecting O’Roorke’s advice, I 
sat down upon the stones which 
I had just heaped together, and put on 
the appearance of one resting from fa- 
tiguing exertions. Mr. Blake and his 
party soon emerged from the woods ; 
ie only observed that my impatience 
had exposed me to needless fatigue, 
and I affirmed that I had searched all 
round where we stood. As I came 
down to meet them, all suspicion was 
turned from the place where I had 
been seen seated on the stones. And 
we went on for some miles, trying in 
the recesses of the hills, and wherever 
a precipitous spot was known. Night 
came on, and Mr. B—— returned 
home. The following day there was 
a meeting of the nearest magistrates, 
and a reward of two hundred pounds 
was proclaimed for any information 
which might lead to the discovery of 
my uncle. To this I was advised to 
add a large sum—I made it a thousand. 
O’Roorke insisted that less would be- 
tray indifference. This proposul of 
his at first excited a very unpleasant 
suspicion; and I could not help saying, 
“Tam not willing to pay so much for 
treachery.” 

“Let it be the reward of silence, 
Master Joe,” said he. 

“Tony, I understand you perfectly, 
now.” 

“So best, sir,—so best: we'll agree 
all the better.” 

I now began to feel new causes of 
fear and alarm. I had evidently ex- 
changed the humane and tempered in- 
fluence of a relation and a gentleman, 
for the control of a ruffian. There 
was, even in the appearance of formal 
respect on the part of O’Roorke, an 
undisguised assumption of authority. 
I was in his power; and, while he 
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kept up the appearances which were 
necessary to deceive others, he never 
suffered me to forget that he led me 
by a halter, and only allowed me to 
live for his own views. Such was the 
dreadful suspicion which began to 
haunt me. 

The reward produced no other re- 
sult than that of renewing my terrors 
for some days more. O’Roorke re- 
ceived my promissory-note for the 
money, and startled my fears afresh by 
the perfect indifference with which he 
took it. 

I now, however, thought that I had 
done all that could be done for the 
present ; and having received a pres- 
sing letter from Lord , some time 
before, I thought it would be advisa- 
ble to see Eleanor—for a few hours at 
least: I would then, I thought, settle 
my affairs, and visit the continent until 
all inquiry should cease. In a tone of 
assumed indifference I bade O’Rourke 
order my horses, as I would ride over 
to Castlecorragh. 

“Indeed, then, you'll do no such 
thing, Master Joe,” drawled out the 
wretch, with a chilling smile upon his 
lips. “ You have no business there.” 

“T think I should know best.” 

“ May be so,—but you’ll not go near 
Castlecorragh for all that.” 

“TI think you got enough, Tony.” 

* You think a poor boy’s conscience 
cheap enough, Master Joe.” 

“ What will satisfy you.” 

“Til tell you tomorrow, at the 
Abbey.” 

I stared with rage and surprise; the 
fellow answered my look. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Master Joe, 
if you are discovered at all it wont be 
to my credit to have kept your secret; 
so you must follow my advice till all is 
over. Tonight we go to the Abbey. 
Your brother is to be here tomorrow; 
he’s too many for you, and ye must 
not meet.” 

There was reason too in this; so, as 
I felt it necessary to yield, I seized 
the latter words, and appearing to 
muse a little, I said— 

“I believe you are right, Tony; I 
will go to the Abbey.” 

We went to the Abbey that even- 
ing,—and I have now to prepare you 
for the next act of this fatal drama. 
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Of the next few days at Lochabbey, 
every one afforded some new glimpse 
of the horrors of my _position.— 
O’Roorke had the most perfect mas- 
tery over me, und cut off all commu- 
nication with others. He pretended 
that I was yet too nervous, and could 
not meet any one without the risk of 
betraying myself. He thus obtained 
the management of everything, and 
became master of my income, as well 
as tyrant of my person. Indeed he 
never allowed me an hour alone, un- 
less when engaged in securing some 
advantage for himself. 

It was upon one of these occasional 
absences, that I received an unexpect- 
ed visit from Lord A——. The 
porter had been strictly enjoined by 
O’Roorke to deny me to all smegede 
but O’Roorke was much disliked by 
every one about the Abbey; and it 
could not have escaped notice, that he 
exercised a strange and unaccountable 
influence over all my actions: under 
the influence of these impressions, the 
man at once admitted his lordship. 

I was very much affected by the in- 
terview, which gave me some addi- 
tional information of my uncle’s kind- 
ness tome. He had been arranging 
my affairs, for the purpose of a final 
settlement with me; and had fully ar- 
ranged with Lord A the prelimi- 
naries to my intended marriage with 
Lady Eleanor. A near day had been 
fixed for the meeting of all parties ; 
and my uncle had been with his agent, 
on the completion of some needful do- 
cuments, upon the fatal day that de- 
prived me of my only friend. To 
these communications, his lordship 
added a pressing invitation to Castle- 
corragh. My brother Edward, he 
said, had been invited to meet me, and 
was at present there. ‘This last intel- 
ligence gave me no great satisfaction, 
but it determined me. I at once ac- 
cepted the invitation. I felt, of 
course, the difficulty, but resolved to 
try one more chance for freedom. 

I remained cruelly torn with doubt, 
remorse, and fear. In all my wretch- 
edness I had not, till now, so fully ap- 
preciated my fall. How bright was 
the happiness I had blighted in that 
fatal instant: how much forbearance, 





worth, and faithful friendship I had 
outrageously extinguished. Alas ! 
could I offer myself, black with crime, 
to be the mate of that pure mind!— 
was I to bind her with the loathsome 
chain that bound me !—was I to ex- 
pose her to the shame of my disco- 
very !—_was I to lose her! These, 
with many such thoughts swept, like 
clouds across my agitated breast 
and brain. A new thought flashed 
over my soul,—there was a chance.— 

“T will play out the game,” shouted 
I, as the door opened, and my tyrant 
stood before me, I resolved to hu- 
mour him thoroughly. He gave me 
one quick glance, and then looking, as 
was his way, down upon the floor, he 
remarked, in his usual drawling tone : 

“So, Master Joe, you have seen 
Lord A ot 

“ Well—what if I have ?” 

O’Roorke stood for some time, in a 
state of obvious internal effort, such as 
is usual to most persons, when it be- 
comes necessary to conquer some ha- 
bitual feeling, or to propose something 
likely to excite opposition. This I 
understood at once, and was prepared 
for some fresh impertinence. During 
this short silence, I recalled to mind 
my own determination, and resolved to 
yield, with seeming readiness, to the 
most extravagant proposal, and turn it, 
in some way, to my own designs. He 
continued thus for an unusual time, 
looking still on the floor, and fiddling 
with the corner of his coat. At last 
he spoke :— 

“ Master Joe, I lave always been 
true to you, and will be so still; but it 
is fair that I should take care of my- 
self, too. I cannot see your honor 
come into the power of the A fa- 
mily, and there must be an end to it.” 

“ Very well,—very well,—if it must 
be so, there’s no more need be said, 
Tony,” said I calmly. 

« The fellow looked up, with an ex- 
pression of surprise; he did not ex- 
pect so easy an assent. He pondered 
a little longer, and I saw that some- 
thing, about which he was more anxi- 
ous, was to come next. 

“Well, Tony,” said I, forcing a 
sneer, “ out with it.” 

Again he looked with surprise, and 
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I felt that it would be easy to overact 

my part; I therefore added calmly :— 
“Speak out ; I know that I am in 

your power, and must pay the price.” 

“Well, sir, I am glad that your 
honor is inclined to reason ; and it is 
not anything that you have a right to 
keep that I am for asking from you. 
Ballyborough is left, by a will, to your 
fae ty but I have secured the will. 
Now, as your honor comes in as heir- 
at-law, what I desire is this, to have 
the estate sold in your honor’s name, 
and the price left with me.” I stared 
with involuntary astonishment ;—he 
went on: “ You know there’s no great 
love between ye two: if Master Ned 
gets the estate, he'll have the lady too; 
so that it will be killing two birds with 
one stone, if you follow my desire.” 

It suddenly flashed upon my 
thoughts, that whatever I might do, it 
would be advisable to secure the will. 
Should my plan succeed, it would win 
my way with Edward, and his friends. 
Should it fail, my own safety required 
its destruction. I therefore remarked, 
that until the will should be safe in my 
own hands, it would be impossible to 
act, as the step he required would draw 
on inquiry as to my right. To this he 
agreed, but said that the will had been 
concealed by him at his mother’s, who, 
though now living in the abbey, had a 
house in the village, which, | believe, 
yet remains on the other side of the 
lake; he would, he said, go for it in 
the evening. 

For a moment, it occurred to me 
that the opportunity I desired was ar- 
rived,—I could meet the villain on his 
path. But a second thought satisfied 
me, that it would be unsafe to leave 
the will where he had concealed it. I 
therefore resolved to await the for- 
tune of the next day, and satisfied 
myself by desiring that he should not 
delay, and not fail to let me have the 
will on the moment of his return. I 
felt galled by the gleam of malicious 
triumph that sat on the fellow’s coun- 
tenance; and could not fully divest 
myself of a fear that there was still 
some concealed expedient of cunning 
villainy, prepared for my utter ruin. 

Evening drew slowly on, and after it 
night ; and after vainly waiting for 
O’Roorke, I sought my room : I was 
in a mood too restless for sleep, and 
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after tossing for a while, in feverish 
wakefulness, | left my bed and walked 
to the window, where I continued for 
half an hour, looking listlessly out upon 
the clouds as they swept before the 
wind, which now began to fall vio- 
lently around the old building, dis- 
closing by fits the watery moon, that 
seemed struggling through their broken 
masses, or throwing down faint gleams 
of light, followed by gigantic shadows, 
over the troubled surface of the waters 
beneath. I was strongly agitated my- 
self, and the comparison between my 
own dark secrets, and stormy pros- 
me and the wild, obscure, and deso- 
ate scene forced itself upon me. I 
felt the impatience of a doubtful en-. 
terprise, yet, under the influence of the 
late train of suffering and crime, I felt 
so changed, that 1 looked upon myself 
with a kind of incredulous wonder.— 
While I was revolving over various 
expedients, I thought that I heard the 
window of a small closet opening, and 
voices whispering upon the wind. I 
applied my eye close to the pane, but 
could not obtain a view close enough 
to the wall. I now tried to lift the 
sash, but ere I could succeed in this, I 
saw a female figure pass swiftly into 
the shrubbery underneath; and the 
wind swelled into a rougher gust, as I 
thought I could distinguish the sound 
of the closing window. 1 felt much 
perplexed ; but, upon reflection, satis- 
fied myself that it could not, in any 
way, concern my present situation. 
One thing was too clearly intelligible, 
O’Roorke could have, as matters 
stood, no interest in betraying me ; all 
his interests were in the contrary di- 
rection. I banished the intruding fear, 
and was about to step into my bed, 
when I was startled by the quick 
opening of my door. I had no time 
for speculation; a couple of seconds 
brought my tyrant into the stream of 
moonlight which, almost at the same 
instant, came in at the window. 

“ This is an unseasonable hour, sir,” 
said I, as sternly as I could; “I sat 
up late for you.” 

“TI could not help myself; I had 
some of the neighbours watching me. 
You bid me come to you at once with 
the will, or I'd have staid till morn- 
ing.” 

“ Give me the will.” He handed it 
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to me in silence: I thought he would 
have retired, but he lingered on. 

“Sir,” he said, “another cause of 
delay was, the drawing up of a legal 
paper, necessary to empower me to 
act for your honor, in taking the ne- 
cessary steps for selling the lands; and 
it will be wanting in the course of the 
morning, so I thought your honor 
might like to sign it without delay.” 

“ It will do tomorrow, sir,” answered 
I, impatiently. 

“Perhaps ‘twill be right to have 
some witness.” 

“I do not see the necessity,” said I, 
alarmed at the thought ; “ we must act 
discreetly, for a time,—give me the 
paper.” 

There was pen and ink on my dres- 
sing-table, and I signed my name, al- 
most in the dark, to a paper, the hor- 
rible contents of which I little sus- 
pected at the moment.— He now left me. 

I stood for a long time half un- 
dressed. “The knave,”’ thought I, 
“has outwitted himself after all. I 
can now act freely; and will have that 
paper back before tomorrow night.” 

I lay many hours awake, perplexing 
myself for a plan of action; and was, 
from time to time, disturbed by remote 
sounds, which, had I thought it pos- 
sible, I should have ascribed to some 
drunken revel in the pantry: but I 
could not imagine O’Roorke to com- 
mit so great an oversight, ata moment 
when secresy was no less important to 
his own designs, than it was to my 
safety. While I was considering on 
what I should do, I fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

The next day was to me the longest 
I ever passed. It was the last that 
remained to me; for the following I 
was to be expected at Castlecorragh ; 
and the obstacle lay yet to be re- 
moved. But how, and by what a 
deed! For this I was now nerved, 
both with the firmness of desperation, 
and by those fallacies which seem to 
lurk always near the guilty desire or 
evil purpose. “It is justice,” thought 
I. “The act was all his own. I have 
been the hapless instrument of crime ; 
it is fit | should be that of its punish- 
ment.” Thus did I pass the hours, 
endeavouring to convert the pangs and 
fears of conscience, into the self- 
approval of virtue. But I had other 
thoughts to settle ; the deed was yet 


to be done; and I ruminated a thou- 
sand schemes in vain. Every thing I 
could devise was objectionable. I was 
surprised to find myself so barren of 
resource, But I was also impressed 
with an extreme sense of the necessity 
of caution: crimes, I had often 
heard, were accompanied by infatua- 
tion,—and the murderer seldom fails 
to do something which may lead to his 
detection: I resolved to take all pre- 
cautions. 

While I was thus engaged, accident 
determined my proceedings. It was 
some hourspast noon, when O’Roorke, 
as was very usual, surprised me in my 
absorbed and thoughtful mood. I felt 
a fear lest the villain had been over- 
hearing my inmost thoughts—a faculty 
which I always fancied to be possessed 
by him. He had thrown aside his or- 
dinary attire, and was now handsomel 
equipped in a smart riding-dress, which 
I at once recognized as my last new 
suit of clothes. I opened my eyes 
with wonder. A smile crossed the 
ruffian’s face, as he whipped his boot 
with a light silver-handled whip; and 
trying to assume a gentlemanlike atti- 
tude and tone, he said: 

“ You know, sir, it is necessary to 
make a respectable appearance, or we 
might excite suspicion. In order to 
save your feelings, and prevent inquiry, 
I have brought some persons from an- 
other place to act for us. We are to 
meet at the Lodge this evening, and I 
am come for the key.” 

The Lodge was a favourite cottage 
in the hills, nearly three miles off, in 
which I was much accustomed to pass 
my time in summer. I was now, I 
felt, much favoured in my object by 
this lucky move. 

“Are you sure,” said I, “that your 
friends are strangers here.” 

“ You may depend upon it, sir.” 

“ But you may be seen together.” 

“It would not make any one the 
wiser; but we come from different 
quarters to the Lodge.” 

“So best: take care to go alone 
from this yourself. I have much fear 
that you are watched by many.” 

“Never fear, sir; Il am too many 
for them. I'll steal out, by-and-by, 
like a fox, over the waterside.” 

“ Well: take care, sir; be cautious,” 
said I, as I handed him the key. 

Again tapping his boots, with an 
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important air, he turned on his heel, 
and left me. I heard him rattling his 
whip against the staircase, as he de- 
scended ; and felt the consoling con- 
viction, that his cunning was bewil- 
dered by his ambition, and new sense 
of importance. The thought increased 
my resolution, and added to my hope 
daa “ His fate is upon i. 
uncle Richard, I am thy avenger!” 
were the words which broke from my 
lips, as I resolved upon immediate 
action. 

It was near two o'clock. I swal- 
lowed my breakfast, which had lain all 
the day untasted, and went about pre- 
paring for action. My plan had, in 
one respect, failed; I had hoped for 
the cover of twilight to assist and con- 
ceal my movements. I now secured 
a frize greatcoat, which I had ordered 
for the boatkeeper, and which had 
been brought home the evening before. 
In this I wrapped myself up; and, 
watching my time, passed out by a 
small postern in the wall that sepa- 
rated the pleasure ground from a close 
wood, which stood on the other side. 
I picked up a small, round, felt hat, at 
this door, and put it on. 

With a rapid step I passed on among 
the underwood, pausing now and then 
to look around. I soon reached the 
waterside : it was a rugged and preci- 
pitous shore, in some places fringed 
with bushes of willow, oaken copse, 
and here and there a large tree, lean- 
ing out over the water edge. In other 
spots these features changed into a 
narrow line of silvery sand and pebble, 
or a shallow and muddy patch of bul- 
rushes, extending some way into the 
lake. At one particular spot, about 
half-a-mile on, where the ground had 
sloped up into the base of a lofty hill, 
there was a sudden declivity of consi- 
derable breadth, though shallow ; it 
was thickly grown with furze, which 
rose to the height of several feet above 
it. It was preserved as a fox-covert. 
Through the midst of this ran a deep, 
precipitous gorge, which fell down 
perpendicularly upon the deepest spot 
of the lake. The water was black as 
night in its beetling shade. Here I 
stopped, and took my station among 
the furze, The path lay through the 
hollow, for close above it arose another 
awful height, unscaleable unless by 
the most active and hardy mountaineer. 
Vou. VIL. 
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For three long hours | tried to keep 
down the alternations of fear and fe- 
verish impatience. By pondering over 
my emergent position, and the justice 
of my cause, I reasoned myself into 
all the feelings of indignant innocence; 
the avenger of my uncle, and the pre- 
server of my brother's rights. 

At last, the shadow of the tall cone 
of fell darkly over the broad 
lake, and while the hollow of the hill 
shut out the surrounding country, the 
cold blue sky, cut across by the upper 
line of the overhanging mountain- 
height, and broad expanse of water, 
which stretched away from beneath, 
into the brown moor that lay beyond, 
formed a scene of most peculiar lone- 
liness and grandeur. In such lone 
and unworldly-looking scenes, the pre- 
dominant passion of the mind is easily 
swelled into enthusiasm, and the heart 
nerved for deeds beyond the common 
routine of the world. A romantic 
sense of daring adventure was roused 
within me, and from being ordinarily 
timid, I triumphed in the absence of 
fear. At length, I saw two men ad- 
vancing along the shore. “ This will 
never do,” said I to myself; “I am 
baffled still.” I was sadly perplexed : 
however, they presently stopped, and 
one, whom I could perceive to be 
O’Roorke, was pressing the other to 
come on, while the other appeared 
equally anxious to return, Upon this 
contest, real or imagined, I hung with 
breathless interest; and, strange to 
say, now that the critical moment came 
so near, I felt relieved by the apparent 
chance of its being deferred. This 
was not to be ;—the accompanying 
person, after some further parley, re- 
turned.—O’ Roorke came on alone. 

My heart beat wildly, so as to ren- 
der me nearly breathless. I stood in 
the middle of a tall and spreading 
furze, within about five paces of the 
steep. O’Roorke came on; and as he 
approached I felt my nerves steadied, 
my heart composed, and my whole 
spirit bent on one deadly intent. On 
the centre of the path was a rock 
step, about three feet high, over whic 
hung a decayed branch, which was ge- 
nerally taken hold of in passing over : 
I made my determination to fire into 
his heart when he raised his left arm 
to seize upon this. He came on fast ; 
his face was flushed with excitement, 
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rather than effort. “ The scoundrel is 
enjoying my fall,” thought I, as his 
arm was lifted above his head: at this 
moment I drew the trigger. The pistol 
hung fire, which disconcerted my aim, 
but the ball still took effect somewhere 
in his chest ; he turned upon me with 
a convulsive smile, and glared for a 
few seconds in my face; he then threw 
himself unexpectedly forward, and 
clasped me round i neck,—I was 
borne back into the bushes. In this 
state my only thought was, that some 
one might come by, before I had se- 
cured my purpose. Suddenly he let 
me go with one arm, and began to 
search in his pocket. I guessed his 
purpose, and seizing both skirts of his 
coat, collected them with a firm grasp. 
He now let go with the other arm, and 
tried to seize me round the throat; I 
made a vivlent and sudden effort, and 
had the relief to see him roll off: the 
branches gave way as he approached 
their extremities, and with a heavy fall 
he lay upon his breast, vainly strug- 
gling to raise himself. * * * 


The black abyss sent up a_ heavy 
sound, as its frothy and red-stained 
circles closed over the evil demon of 
my soul. 

I withdrew into the covert, and 
taking off the bluody greatcoat, which 
I thrust far into an old foxhole. I 
examined the documents which I had 
drawn from the ruffian’s pocket. One 
was a regular deed, transferring Bally- 
borough to ———— Esq. 
&e. &c. &e. The other struck me with 
silent horror as I read it. It was a 
scrawled and blotted copy of a depo- 
sition, made by O’Roorke, of the cir- 
cumstances of my uncle’s death. It 
was evidently designed to be copied ; 
and at the end was marked out the 
place for two attesting signatures, with 
these words, “to be used if required.” 

I will not weary your attention with 
the various painful fears and conjec- 
tures to which this discovery gave rise. 

It now became rapidly dusk, and [ 
approached the castle with the cheer- 
ful sense that I was now master of 
myself and it. 
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The next morning found me early 
on my way to Castlecorragh: and, 
although in a narrative of this kind, 
in which so much is to be explained 
by reference to mental history, 1 will 
resist the temptation to enter at length 
into the feclings of that memorable 
journey. <A load of terror—abject 


dependence on a wretch, the lowest of 


the low; and the hourly fear of ex- 
posure and affront were removed from 
my breast, by an act in which I com- 
pelled myself to glory. To the 
wretched victim of the guilty position 
into which he had betrayed me, I now 
attributed the whole weight of that 
guilt. I repeated to myself so often 
this selfjustifying fancy, that I began 
to believe it, and to pride myself on 
the upright posture of spirit I had 
thus attained. Edward would have to 
thank me for the possession of his 
rights ; and nothing could now inter- 
fere between me and the object of my 
choice. 

It was hardly noon, when I drove 
within sight of Castlecorragh. As I 
Jooked upon its turrets, just rising above 
the surrounding woods, some unpleasant 


sensations rushed upon my _ breast. 
Beneath those turrets were three per- 
sons who were strongly interested in 
the position in which | stood. How 
would they feel and act, if they knew 
the secrets of the last month ? Would 
Lord A consider the murder of 
O’ Roorkean atonement for that of uncle 
Richard? Would not Edward and 
Eleanor feel that they were restored to 
each other? All loved uncle Richard 
dearly—how would they receive his 
assassin? The sophistry of the last 
night was giving way in spite of all 
effort: yet, thought I, the prejudice of 
three persons cannot change the nature 
of things: my crime was involuntary, 
the death of O’Roorke was justice,— 
let me not be wanting to myself. The 
first struggle would, I felt, place me ut 
ease. 

As [ turned the last winding of the 
avenue which led to the mansion of 
Lord A——, I caught a glimpse of a 
lady and gentleman just entering at the 
hall-door. I easily recognized Edward 
and Eleanor, and a sickening sense of 
jealous feeling thrilled over my frame. 
Yet I checked my progress for an in- 
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stant, from a desire to reach my cham- 
ber without coming into contact with 
any one, until I could rally my nerves 
a little. Could I effect this, I had 
not much to fear ; for, from my peculiar 
temperament, my whole life was more 
or less a discipline of self-repression. 
I was in the habit, from an early 
period, of attending to the effect of 
every feature of my face, and con- 
trolling all expression into careless 
and indifferent vacancy. 

As I wished, I met no one but the 
servant, who conducted me to my 
room. Lord A. was out upon the 
grounds, und the “ young pair” (I felt 
another cutting pang at the expression) 
were out walking together. I knew 
they had returned, and thought it likely 
that Edward would come to seek me. 
Nor was I mistaken; he presently 
knocked at my door. 

The sight of Edward pained me in- 
tensely. But for this, at least, I was 
nerved ; and though I shewed some 
slight emotion, yet I got over this first 
meeting pretty well. To prevent all 
dangerous allusion, I lost no time in 
communicating to him the circumstance 
of my uncle’s will having been brought 
to me by the officiousness of O’ Roorke, 
who imagined that I would have availed 
myself of it to defraud him of his right. 
I found it impossible to utter the lying 
tale I had planned, so contented my- 
self with adding that O’Roorke had 
disappeared mysteriously soon alter. 
In your father’s face and form there 
was a strong resemblance to my uncle. 
I had never noticed it before ; and as 
I gazed involuntarily upon his noble 
countenance, thus bearing upon it the 
semblance of the dead, I felt a strong 
controlling awe. 

My brother grasped my hand in 
silence—the tears rose into his eyes. 
We remained without speaking for a 
time. I thought he prayed in silent 
gratitude. 

Edward remained with me until it 
was time to dress ; and though I wished 
him away, yet I contrived to keep 
tolerably clear of all dangerous topics. 
We had each our motives for reserve. 
I had a brief interview with Lord A, ; 
but with him I was at ease. He was 


a man of the world, and saw all things 
according to his interest. 

Eleanor received 
kindness. 


me with formal 
I hardly touched her hand 
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when a new pang rushed upon my 
guilty spirit. I felt as if 1 were a 
fiend of darkness, standing rebuked 
before the countenance of an angel of 
light. There was a subdued sadness 
upon her lovely face, which I inter- 
preted into a sense of the humiliation 
and indignity she suffered in having 
herself sacrificed to one so unworthy. 
Alas! it was not altogether a fancy. 
The lovely girl was a resigned and 
silent sufferer. 

I will endeavour to shew briefly the 
occurrences of the next few days at 


Castlecorragh. The Hon. Henry 
O’C returned from the Continent; 





where he had been for the last year. 
He was a high-minded youth, of a 
manly, yet reserved and retiring cha- 
racter—much reputed for talent—fond 
of field sports. Of all the persons 
whom [| had been accustomed to meet 
in society, he was the person whom I 
found to me most disagreeable, and 
difficult of approach. He was the 
ardent friend of Edward, and could 
scarcely repress his indignation at the 
sacrifice of his sister to me. To my- 
self his bitter and acrimonious tone of 
sarcastic courtesy was hardly subdued 
by the disapproving looks, and I doubt 
not, remonstrances of his father: and 
as I caught now and then the pene- 
trating gleam of his dark eye, rolling 
away from my hurried glance, I could 
not resist the impressicn that a restless 
and resolved enmity was, like the 
blood-hound, winding upon my guilty 
track. 

You can easily conceive how un- 
favourable to the purpose of my visit 
were all these painful impressions. My 
deportment was quite inconsistent with 
the character in which I stood. Day 
after day I walked alone with her— 
silent, reserved, and wretchedly em- 
barrassed—until she herself showed 
evident indications of surprise. Ed- 
ward and her brother went over to 
Ballyborough for a few days. During 
this time, 1 lay down each night curs- 
ing my own cowardice, and each morn- 
ing resolved to put an end to this pain- 
ful and humiliating situation. 

At last I mustered desperation—the 
trial could be no longer suspended. 
Her brother had returned from Bully- 
borough over night, and I felt that I 
would not for worlds abide any further 
exposure to the pains and the perils of 
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such an equivocal position. I re- 
solved to deprive myself of all re- 
treat from my purpose, and immedi- 
ately after breakfast I apprized Eleanor 
that I desired a communication with 
her. She turned deadly pale, but with- 
out any seeming embarrassment, as- 
sented. After a thoughtful pause, she 
added, that if I would await her ina 
walk which lay a few hundred paces 
before the door, that she would join 
me presently. I now thought myself 
in smooth water at last. I felt my 
strength and confidence encreased by 
the effort I had made ; and with light 
steps and a beating breast, sought the 
appointed walk. 

he walk was one which wound in 
a gentle curvature round a close young 
wood, so as to lose sight of the house 
after a few paces. For half an hour 
1 walked back and forward on this, 
planning speeches of entreaty, profes- 
sion, and gratitude, and working my- 
self into the suitable mood. At the 
end of this time, I heard a quick step 
from a cross walk : “it must be she,” 
thought I—the Hon. Henry O’C——~ 
stood before me. 

In the expression of his countenance 
all appearance of enmity or storm had 
disappeared ; but in its place there 
was a softened look, so strongly ex- 
pressive of pity and the relenting of a 
generous mind, that I must confess it 
alarmed me much more deeply. The 
expressions of the face were to me a 
language intelligible as words—and 
I was at once prepared for some new 
turn of my wayward destiny. 

“ Joseph,” said he, “Lam under the 
painful obligation to tell you, that you 
cannot marry my sister, until certain 
suspicious circumstances which have 
come to my knowledge shall be 
thoroughly explained. 1 was thunder- 
struck ; but my first impulse was to 
look round with an anxious glance. 
He answered the look, “ Eleanor will 
not come—she knows all I advert to, 
aud sent me here.” 

“ What are the facts to which you 
allude ?” said I, with considerable 
effort. 

“The facts,” he answered gravely, 
“are in my possession ; and until I fix 
upon the course which | am to pursue, 
I cannot explain further. I do not 
wish to injure you ; but I cannot con- 


sent to the sacrifice of my sister ; nor 
will I allow Edward, who has her 
affections, to be wronged.” I affected 
to start—“ Edward,” said I, with a 
tone of surprise, “he never said so.” 
“He is too gencrous,” said Henry; 
“but you have acted honestly by him, 
and you are his brother—I therefore 
wish to save you. First, let me ask, 
are you willing to resign all pretensions 
to her who never must be yours.” 

“ T resign her freely ; had I known”— 
the falsehood died in my throat. “ Well 
—I take your word. Now, let me 
tell you, that suspicions of a very hor- 
rible nature are afloat, which concern 
you nearly ; they have reached your 
uncle Peter, who is coming over to 
investigate them. He has written to 
Edward, to apprise him of this inten- 
tion. All I have to add, therefore, is 
this—if you are innocent, remain and 
meet the trial which awaits you, fear- 
lessly ; your brother and I will stand by 
you to the last ; if youare guilty—nay, 
do not commit yourself—fly : save your 
life and the honour of your name, and 
lose not a day.” As he spoke, he drew 
from his pocket a rusty pistol. My 
head grew dizzy, and a mist rose up 
before my eyes. His accents came 
faintly upon my ears as he said, “ I 
see you had best escape.” 

“ Where is Edward,” I faintly asked. 
“TI left him confined to his bed in 
Ballyborough, but I will aid your flight, 
if necessary.” 

“I will send to you from Loch 
Abbey,” said I, recovering my presence 
of mind; “appearances may condemn 
an innocent man, and | must endea- 
vour to learn upon what grounds my 
uncle Peter means to persecute me 
thus cruelly. The honor of the family 
would not gain much by my flight 
under suspicion.” 

“ That is too true,” said O’C i 
mournfully, “too true ; then lose no time 
—whatever you do, do it quickly.” 

“1 gained my room, wrote a letter of 
apology to Lord A » apprizing him 
of my regret at having interfered with 
Edward’s better claim—mentioning his 
accession to Ballyborough, and offer- 
ing to settle Loch Abbey on the mar- 
riage, as [ was now resolved never to 
marry. I then wrote a brief note to 
Eleanor, and got away without seeing 
any one, 
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To escape the horrors of the trial 
which now seemed to be nearly in- 
evitable, was my sole and last chance ; 
I felt relief from the consideration. 
“ No more,” thought I, “shall I have 
to appear before the eyes of the pure 
and virtuous. I have done with hope 
and disappointment, jealousy, wounded 
pride, and shame. I have only to 
escape the further notice of the world, 
and to bury the memory of my ex- 
istence in the covert of obscurity ! 
Such were a few of the thoughts which 
half unconsciously passed across the 
torpor of my exhausted mind. The 
witness of the fatal deed which had 
thus involved my fate, was no more ; 
and though suspicion might be awak- 
ened, yet it was not the interest of any 
one concerned about uncle Richard’s 
fate, to hold up my name to infamy. 
My uncle Peter was vindictive, harsh, 
and unappeasable—but my brother and 
his noble friend would surely stand 
between me and the infamy of pursuit. 
I reached Loch Abbey—the doors 
were open—no one appeared—there 
was no answer to my call. The even- 
ing was closing in; so I had nothing 
for it but to lead round my horse to 
the stables, and then make search for 
some of the few persons who were at 
this time retained about the Abbey. 
[ had not proceeded far in searching 
through the deserted rooms, when I 
heard the sound of merry-making 
voices from an upper room. I as- 
cended, not well pleased at the neglect. 

On reaching the door of the cham- 
ber where the noise proceeded, I per- 
ceived that an angry altercation was 
going on within, and stopped in order 
to ascertain how far I might be con- 
cerned in it. 

“T'll be ——,” growled a deep-toned 
voice, “but there’s no use in talking 
to old women at all. I believe it’s 
to marry the young gentleman she’s 
after.” 

“Ho, ho,” laughed another male 
voice in a sharper key than the former. 

“ And if I did,” answered a shrill 
treble, “ what need you mind, Paddy ? 
I believe I’m as good as the gallows, 
any how.” 

“It’s a toss up between yees,” an- 
swered the deep voice. 


“ Never mind her, Paddy,” said the 
sharp voice, “it is only the man she 
wants; let her have him, and wel- 
come.” 

“ Why then, much good may it do 
her ; ’tis himself will soon be eased of 
her. We'll have the place between 
us two, Tom, agra.” 

“You blackguard—you curse 
of a villian,” screeched the anile 
voice, “do you think L’ll give up my 
third? I'll go this instant before his 
honor, John D ,and blow up all 
of your plans, that I will.” There was 
a momentary scuffle, and much scoth- 
ing language, which at last appeased 
the old woman, who still went on mut- 
tering, “ Hagh, my boys, I think ye'll 
not come over Katty M‘Cabe that 
ways.” 

“So,” thought I, “the vulture and 
the carrion crow are fighting upon my 
carcase.” By the voices I could per- 
ceive that they were all under the 
effects of drunkenness. 

“ But, Mr. Cardiff,” said the deep 
voice, “how will it be if we miss the 
lad ?” 

“ How do you mean, Pat?” answered 
the other male. 

“ If the law should get hould of him, 
I mean.” 

“Pooh, man alive, be asy; sure 
haven't | the depositions in my own 
hands, drawn up by myself, and signed 
by Tony O’Roorke himself; and 
arn’t yourself the only witness to the 
murder of Tony.” 

“ Well now, my jewel of a man, Mr. 
Cardiff} do you think that my Lord 
A , and Mr, Edward » will let 
it go with us so quiet and easy *” 

“Och man, you know nothing of 
the matter ; to be sure they’d make a 
lunatic of the poor young lad in three 
shakes—but we'll shew them a trick 
worth two of that, Paddy—you must 
leave all that to me, Pat, my darlint.” 

“ But I’d like to be insensed for all 
that, Mr. Cardiff. I’m ready to hear 
reason as any man, by the turnel o’ 
war, but I wont be diddled unknown’st, 
for any man. I’m no fool, Mr. Cardiff.” 

“T’m really surprised, Mr. Cadian, 
that you’d talk in that way. I only 
mean that I'll guide the lad to act quite 
rational.” 
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“ Well, but how are we to get the 
lands ?” 

“ Why then, I'll tell you now, Pat, 
and there’s no way but the one. First, 
lave me alone to spake bim fair, and 
get the management of him quietly, 
then we'll set up the whole estate to 
sale in his own name—I, Timothy 
Cardiff, acting as his honor’s agent, 
and receiving the hard cash down on 
the nail. Then—arrah, be aisy now 
and hear me out—then when the great 
people think that the lad is fobbing the 
money himself, we'll divide it snugly 
umong the three of us.” 

“Give us your fist, then, Timothy 
Cardiff, Esq. and Tim, I say, Pathrick 
Cadian, Esq. likewise, for we'll be 
equal to the first in the land.” 

“And Lady Katty M‘Cabe too,” said 
Cardiff, with a sneer. 

“ Ha, ha, ha, but that'll sound quare,” 
shonted Paddy. 

“ Then, that’s not what I'll be afther,” 
screamed the old woman, “ I know very 
well what name ‘ill be on me.” 

« Well now Katty,” said Cardiff, “ it’s 
bad enou:zh, after all, to lose the estate 
—we can't reasonably expect that the 
poor boy will take to the likes of you.” 

“Til ‘tell yees what it is, now “both 
of yees, und mind my words—I'll be 
his lady, or he'll swing on the front of 
Mayo gaol ; ay, if ye were to go down 
on your marrow bones there. Tis not 
for nothing he’s in my power.’ 

“T'll te 1 you what, Katty agra,” said 
Cardiff, “listen to reason, you ‘Il betray 
us allif you talk ofsuch a thing—no one 
would believe, that the young gentle- 
man with the price of L och Abbe *y in 
his pocket, would go take an ould “a 
like yourself. Sure won't you be < 
great ‘lady Without him—what argefies 
uname? You may have Mr. Cadian 
there, and then we'll divide more equal 
in two.” 

“ Spake for yoursilf, Mr. 
terrupted Paddy. 

“Tl have Master Joe—as sure as 
there’sa gallows in Castlebar,” screeched 
the obstinate hag. 

I had been for nearly half an hour an 
involuntary listeaer—horror and disgust, 
even to sickness, and loathing enchained 
me; and it was only by a violent ef- 
fort that I unrooted myself from the 
spot where I stood, within a few feet 
of this most appalling conversation. A 
day or two would, I now saw, place my 
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name before the hate and scorn of the 
world—a byword and a term of re- 
proach. These w peo ae would learn, 
upon the arrival of my uncle Peter, 
that their best course would be to be- 
come witnesses. 1 might perhaps 
bribe them highly tosilence—and when 
satisfied of my firmness not to yield 
further, they would follow their own 
interest. Should I enter the room and 
make my terms ? They were too far ad- 
vanced in intoxication. I determined 
that they should not leave the house, 
before 1 might make up my mind what 
to do. I gently examined the door— 
there was a key in the lock. Waiting 
until their voices mingled loudest —for 
they were now all vociferating together, 
1 turned it and locked themin. “The v 
are in my power, come what will of it,” 
thought I, as I gently stole down stairs, 
sick and fevered with agitation. 

My brain was in a whirl—and I left 
the Abbey i in hopes to collect myself. 
Thought “after thought crowded my 
brain: schemes, terrors, humiliation.— 
Should I die by my own hand—no, | 
had an habitual and constitutional 
terror of death—I had seen the spectre 
too fearfully. I could easily silence 
the intoxicated wretches—I had enough 
of that. There was, I felt, an Eye that 
witnessed, and a Hand that turned my 
hidden misdeeds aguinst myself. Sus- 
picion lay upon me, and all would be 
interpreted into one fearful tissue by 
the avengers of my uncle’s blood. Y et 
1 would try to silence my accusers 
—I1 could bribe higher than justice 
would pay, and I should have strong 
interest. I would make over my 
property to Edward, and begin life 
anew in the wilds of the western world. 

It was a calm night, the clouds were 
moving heavily above the waters, and 
darkness gathered fast around my steps. 
The way was familiar, and I moved un- 
consciously on, until 1 found myself on 
the summit ofa lofty cliff, on which a 
moss temple had been built, on account 
of the extensive prospect the spot over- 
looked. I entered and sat down—the 
act was habitual. Strange it was, the 
thought that in that moment rushed 
upon my heart. From the vulgar and 
almost demoniae crew which I had just 
left in the home of my ancestors, schem- 
ing my destruction with drunken 


avidity ; ; my thoughts reverted through 
the gloom of years, to the forms that 
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had sat round me in my earliest youth, 
in this very seat; here was the scene 
of many a childish festival—Edward, 
and Mary, and myself, and many a 
youthful visitor—their forms rose 
around me, drest in the heart-speaking 
smiles of youth and innocence. There 
was asense of protection in the hallowed 
images. I wept for the first time; in 
all my agonies I had shed no tear. I 
now wept profusely—a light came over 
my darkened spirit, as ifan angel spoke 
within me, I felt the impulse to throw 
myself on my knees amid the darkness 
of night, and call aloud for mercy 
and forgiveness. 

A sudden gleam of light flashed far 
out upon the dark surface of the waters 
beneath, “Was it a sign from 
heaven,” thought I. Again, again, and 
again it flashed out, and fell tremulously 
upon the lake. I looked among the 
clouds ; — another broader and yet 
brighter gleam tinged their dense and 
low masses’ with broken streaks of 
dank and shadowy light. “ Whatis it ?” 
thought I, looking round, as the black- 
est midnight seemed rather to swallow 
than to conceal the glimmering scenc ; 
it was not many seconds before a 
broader, brighter, and longer break 
of the same quivering and undulating 
light suddenly poured itself forth upon 
the night. I could see the low, dark 


level of the opposite shore—a line of 


fire seemed to shoot out like a waving 
tongue upon the black waters—and the 
Abbey stood dark against the luminous 
haze, on which its towered outline was 
minutely visible. “The Abbey is on 
fire,” burst from my lips, as I stood 
gazing, transfixed with wonder, sus- 
pense, gratitude, vindictive satisfaction, 
which chased each other stormily across 
my mind, 

The blazing light momentarily grew 
more permanent and brighter—and a 
clearer and farther prospect of scenery 
became disclosed in its waving and 
flickering radiance. It was a strange 
and ghastly spectacle—the whole re- 
gion around seemed to dance with a 
frightful movement, and the black specks 
of shadow seemed to people the scene 
with fiendlike forms as they danced to 
aud fro amid streaks of illumined cliff, 
or masses of more uncertain light. It 
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was not hard for a guilty conscience to 
realize the dreadful picture, which it so 
vividly represented of those horror- 
peupled regions, where “hope can 
never come :” and to complete the dis- 
mal illusion—a wild and melancholy 
wail of many voices, now broke along 
the doubtfully illumined shore—like 
the wailing heard by the brink of that 
infernal river— 

“ Cocytus, named of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful stream,” 

The sea-gulls had been roused from 
the shore and island cliffs, and flashed 
like spirits across the gleam—as their 
screams awoke the wild echoes of the 
mountain lake. My cars tingled with 
horror when a louder cry, like the voice 
of human agony, mingled among their 
clamouring notes. “ When shall I 
escape from horror,” thought I, as a 
column of most fearful splendor burst 
up, from the highest roof of the castle. 
A broad red canopy floated over head 
like the broad banner of destruction. — 
Around, the clouds hung fiery and lurid, 
like the ribbed vaults of the infernal 
prison. A painter might have sketched 
the minutest tracery of the hills—the 
spotted cliff, the rocky islands, and the 
darkly visible moors beyond. It was a 
superb yet horrible sight. 

“ The traces of my guilt are effaced,” 
thought I. “ Alas! ‘the homeof my child- 
hood sinks in yon devouring element— 
the fireside where my mother sat is 
ashes—the boards of which I could 
read the minutest stain, into some old 
boyish deed—are at this moment be- 
coming charred, and crumbling into 
ruin—the towers which cheered the 
coming guest from far—will, at morn- 
ing, be missing from their place above 
the woods of Loch Abbey.” 

In the moming I was far on my way 
to Dublin—you know the rest of my 
history. Loch Abbey, in its dilapidated 
condition, I transferred to your father 
aud mother—while the sale of a large 
portion of the estates furnished me with 
the means of settling in Louisiana— 
where your steps have been, I trust, 
providentially conducted—to lay me in 
the dust ; and to fill the place of an 
heir.. 1 shall welcome the moment of 


my release. 
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1 FIORELLI ITALIANI,.—NO, VII. 
SONETTO DI FRANCESCO DE LEMENR. 
IL SOGNO, 


Stravaganze d’un sogno! A me parea 
La mia donna allo‘aferno, e seco anch’io, 
Ove giustizia ambi condotti avea 
Per gastigare il suo peccato e’! mio. 
Temerario io peccai, che ad una Dea 
D'alzarsi amando il mio pensiero ardio : 
Ella cruda peced, che non dovea 
Chiuder in sen si bello un cor si rio. 
Ma nell inferno a pena esser m’ ayviso, 
Che mi parve cangiarsi in un momento, 
O donna, 1 nostro inferno in paradiso. 
Tu lieta mi parevi, ed io contento : 
Io, perché rimirava il tuo bel viso ; 
Tu, perché rimiravi il mio tormento. 


f SONETTO DI FRANCESCO PETRARCHA, 


Bellezza fuggitta, la rimembranza tien sempre il cor inamorato. 


: Erano i capei d’oro all ’aura sparsi, 
Che’n mille dolci nodi gli avvolgea ; 
; E’l vago lume oltra misura ardea 
Di que’ begli occhi, ch’or ne son si scarsi ; 
E’l viso di pietosi color farsi, 
Non so se vero o falso, mi parea ; 
Io che I’ esca amorosa al petto avea, 
Qual maraviglia se di subit’ arsi ? 
Non era ]'andar suo cosa mortale, 
Ma d’angelica forma, e le parole 
Sonavan altro che pur voce umana. 
: Un spirto celeste, un vivo sole 
Fu quel ch’ io vide : e se non fosse or tale ; 
Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana. 


SONETTO DI GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, 


O glorioso Re che il ciel governi 
Con eterna ragione, e dé’ mortali 
Sol conosci le enti e quando frali 
I nostri pensier sien chiaro discerni, 
Deh! volgiti ver me, se tu non sperni 
Gli umili preghi, e I’ affezione carnali 
Da me rimuovi, e si m’ impenna I'ali, 
Ch’io possa volare a beni eterni. 
Lieva dagli occhi miei I’ oscuro velo, 
Che veder non mi lascia lo mio errore ; 
E me sviluppa dal piacer fallace. 
Caccia dal petto mio il mortal gelo. 
E quell accendi si del tuo valore, 
if Ch’ io di qui ne venga alla tua pace. 
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1 FIORELLI ITALIANI,—NO. VII. 
SONNET BY FRANCI3CO DE LEMENE. 


THE VISION. 


Oh strange conceits of Sleep! I saw within 
The realms of Wo my Ladye-love, and I 
Stood by her side, where Justice ruthlessly 

Both had condemned to expiate our sin. 

I sinned, that rashly my bold thoughts did dare 
Lift themselves up in love of one divine : 
She cruel sinned, for ‘tis a crime to shrine 

A heart so stern within a breast so fair, 

Yet scarcely in the dismal shades we stood, 
Sweet mistress mine! till in my vision, lo 

Our hell was changed to heav’n ; for thee I viewed 
All blest, and I had even forgot my wo: 

I, soothed thy lovely face once more to see ; 

Thou, blest too look again upon my misery. 


SONNET BY FRANCISCO PETRARCH, 


When Beauty is fled, Memory still holds the Lover's heart faithful. 





Ringlets of gold along the light breeze thrown, 
That weaved their threads in many an am’rous twining, 
And the rich light immeasurably shining 
Of those bright eyes that now are charier grown, 
A face that seemed to beam with sweet compassion 
Stole my heart’s peace ; for in my bosom dark, 
Love lay like tinder waiting for the spark.— 
What marvel then I glowed with sudden passion. 
Her step—like nought that treads this world she moved, 
But like an angel newly from the skies. 
Her voice—a music past earth’s melodies. 
A thing of Heaven, a living sun I loved 
And love, though now no more all bright and young : 
The wound ’gins not to heal e’en when the bow’s unstrung. 


SONNET BY GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, 


O Lord of Glory! who Heaven’s wide domain 
Rul’st with eternal wisdom ; Thou alone 
To whom all mortal hearts are naked shown, 
Whose cloudless eye sees each frail thought and vain, 
Oh! turn thee towards me, if thou dost not slight, 
My humble pray’rs: the love of carnal things 
Pluck from my heart: so fledge my spirit’s wings 
That towards eternal joys she may take flight. 
Lift from my eyes the thick, dark veil concealing 
My sins from me; and disenthral my heart 
From those false pleasures that must soon depart : 
Dissolve the deadly ice my bosom chilling, 
And so inflame it of thy power that I 
May come into thy peace from this world’s vanity. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN<—NO. V. 


FLOOD,—PART I. 


Henry Fioop was born in Dublin in 
1732. He was the son of Warden 
Flood, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and descended from an ancient 
family, of Saxon origin, who were of 
some consideration in Kent in the time 
of the Tudors. One of them, Sir 
Thomas Flood, was knighted by Eliza- 
beth, upon his return from France, 
where he served with distinction under 
Lord Willoughby, who had been sent 
out to the assistance of Henry the 
Fourth. In the reign of James, also, 
the family enjoyed consideration, and 
became possessed of various grants of 
land in different parts of the kingdom. 
From Sir Thomas, descended Francis 
Flood, a major in the army, who 
resided at Burnchurch, in the county 
Kilkenny, and from whom the father 
of the suvject of the present sketch 
was derived. The name was anciently, 
according to the Saxon idiom, written 
Flod, afterwards Flud; and then, in 
the reign of James the First, we find 
it written Flood, which it still remains. 

Henry must have made a rapid pro- 
ficiency in his early studies, as we find 
that he entered the Dublin University 
at the age of sixteen. It is not re- 
corded of him that he acquired there 
any particular distinction, and it is but 
too likely that his college gown was 
regarded by him as the ¢oga virilis, the 
assumption of which privileged him to 
enter into the dissipating gaieties of 
the Irish metropolis, before his un- 
derstanding had ripened sufficiently to 
put him upon his guard against their 
fascinations. His person, we are told, 
was remarkably prepossessing in early 
youth; and with spirits, fortune and 
connections such as he possessed, in 
the then state of society in this 
country, which was characterised by 
the almost total absence of vital reli- 
gion, it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible for him to escape the 
seductive entanglements by which he 
was surrounded. 

It was, therefore, fortunate for him, 
when, in obedience to the caprice of 
fashion or the suggestion of ambition, 
he was removed, after a period of two 
or three years, to Oxford, where he 
entered a gentleman commoner, and 


was placed under the tutelage of Dr, 
Markham, afterwards Archbishop of 
York. Here, as in Ireland, gaiety was 
for a season the order of the day ; but 
the mind of the future senator was 
rapidly ripening to a perception of 
his destiny, and he began to be 
conscious of the hidden treasures 
which he possessed, in those mental 
powers which had been hitherto all 
too much neglected. 

The converse of the able men, to 
whose society he was now admitted, 
was calculated to awaken his latent 
powers, and at the same time to im- 
press him with a conviction of his de- 
ficiencies. The learned Mr. Tyrwhit 
was one of those whose conversation 
he found particularly iustructive, and 
by whose examples he was stimulated 
to betake himself to close study, for 
the purpose of storing his mind with 
the knowledge without which he saw it 
would be vain to expect to make a figure 
inthe world. He found thatthose who 
met at the table of that accomplished 
scholar were all familiar with topics of 
science and literature to which he 
was a total stranger; and he came to 
the noble resolution of burying hiinself 
amongst his books, until, by dint of 
application, he was qualified to con- 
verse with them upon equal terms. 

He is said, in the course of a very 
short time, to have mastered some of 
the severe sciences, Fora mind like 
his the mathematics had particular at- 
tractions, and he, no doubt, derived 
from his application to them much of 
that strictness of reasoning by which 
he was afterwards distinguished. ‘The 
Belle Lettres he also cultivated with 
great care; and there are extant, 
although not in print, some transla- 
tions of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
which prove his thorough acquaint- 
ance with those great writers, and the 
power which he thus early possessed 
of transferring their beauties with ease 
and elegance into his own language. 

He now enjoyed a university repu- 
tation which must have been gratifying 
as a prognostic of his future fame. 
His fellow students looked upon him 
as aman of no ordinary promise, and 
those who were competent, from closer 
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acquaintance, to form a more accurate 
judgment, regarded him as qualified to 
take a foremost station in any depart- 
ment of science or literature to which 
he might choose to devote the powers 
of his mind. 

It is, perhaps, to be lamented that 
so many men, of rare attainments, are 
seduced into public life, by the tempt- 
ing baits of political ambition. This 
is one, and not the least of the penal- 
ties which a nation like England pays 
for her freedom. There are few attrac- 
tions which, to the mind of an ardent 
young man, can compete with the 
eclat and brilliancy of a successful 
debut in parliament. The power, the 
distinction, the consideration he enjoys, 
when his talents are such as qualify 
him to take a lead in debate, are too 
well calculated to make him forgetful 
of the more solid eminence which he 
might attain by the quiet labours which 
dignify and adorn philosophic retire- 
ment. And many a man has squan- 
dered, upon noisy and turbulent dis- 
cussions, and wasted, amidst the vexa- 
tion and distraction of public life, 
talents and attainments which, if de- 
voted to the serener pursuits of litera- 
ture, would have realized present hap- 
piness, and ensured lasting reputation. 


But there were very few men of 


whom it might be so truly said that 
they seemed equally qualified for suc- 
ceeding in such a variety of different 
und even opposite pursuits as the sub- 
ject of the present sketch. Had he 
devoted his powers to history, he would 
have been a first-rate historian. Had 
he chosen to fill a professor’s chair, 
whether of mathematics, moral philo- 
sophy, or modern or ancient languages, 
there were few who could have illus- 
trated the several subjects which might 
come under his review with more 
clearness, more elegance, or more 
perspicacity. And the ardour of his 
temperament, as well as the energy 
and determination of his character, 
gave him such a command over the 
sentiments and the convictions of those 
with whom he conversed as naturally 
begat the persuasion that his influence 
would be equally powerful if he once 
obtained a seat in parliament. 

As his condition in life placed this 


* He was returned in 1759 for the county of Kilkenny, and sat in the ensuing 
parliament which met in 1760, for the borough of Callan. : 
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latter distinction easily within his 
reach, we are not surprised to find 
him a member of the Irish parliament 
shortly after bis return to Ireland.* 
His sojourn at the Temple was not 
marked by any circumstances particu- 
larly worthy of notice ; and it is pro- 
bable that the temptations of London 
were not without an injurious effect 
upon the strictness of those habits of 
study which he had contracted at the 
University. But the tastes which he 
had there cherished, and the foundation 
which he had laid, were not to be 
extinguished or disturbed, and at no 
period of his subsequent life did he 
cease altogether to strengthen the 
one or to indulge the other. His ac- 
quaintance with the Greek langnage 
was such as enabled him to read its 
most difficult authors with as much 
ease as he read her vernacular tongue ; 
and those who were privileged to 
enjoy his familiar intimacy have all 
borne witness to the keen relish with 
which he enjoyed philosophic con- 
verse. 

When he entered the Irish parlia- 
ment, in 1759, that body could scarcely 
be said to possess even the semblance 
of independence. In one sense, in- 
deed, they were independent enough— 
of their constituents ; for they sat during 
the life of the king. But, by the law 
of Poynings, passed in the reign of 
Heury the Seventh, no bill could pass 
into a law, unless it hud previously re- 
ceived the assent of the privy council 
both in England and Ireland. If ap- 
proved by these bodies, it might be 
introduced; if returned with altera- 
tions, it must be introduced with those 
alterations ; and if wholly suppressed, 
it must be heard of no more. Toa 
man of genius and spirit, who had 
been educated in England, and spent 
much of his life in the best English 
society ; one, moreover, who resolved 
to devote himself to public life, and 
wished to make the great Lord 
Chatham his model, a statesman whose 
transcendant abilities were then the 
theme of admiration in every country 
in Europe, this was a state of things 
which could not fail to suggest much 
to stimulate an enterprising zeal, and 
the youthful patriot could not have 
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been without lively hopes that fame 
was to be achieved for himself by an 
honest attempt to redress the griev- 
ances of his country. 

But his difficulties, also, were great, 
as the abuses of Irish misgovernment 
had assumed an inveteracy which gave 
them the character of constitutional 
evils. The great families in the coun- 
try, amongst whom the patronage of 
government was parcelled, as the price 
of their adhesion to the British minis- 
ter, were all interested in the con- 
tinuance of a system, which, what- 
ever might have been its influence 
upon the nation at large, was to them 
fruitful of office and emolument. And 
the man who set about reforming 
abuses by which such numbers pro- 
fited, must, if he “ counted his cost,” 
have calculated upon raising up many 
enemies, without the certainty of being 
cheered on in his labours by that popu- 
lar sympathy which sustains the patriot 
under adverse vicissitudes; as the 
period of which we now write was 
anterior to the birth of public spirit in 
Ireland. 

It required, in truth, a combination 
of powers, such as few men have ever 
possessed, to advocate the cause of 
enlightened popular government, with 
any reasonable prospect of success, in 
an assembly constituted as the Irish 
House of Commons was, when Mr. 
Flood first became an active member. 
They might be generally characterised 
as a body of men without constituents, 
sent to parliament for their known 
subserviency to the patrons by whom 
they were chosen, or representing 
their own money as the purchasers of 
seats; a traffic at that time as openly 
carried on in both countries as the 
purchase of commissions in the army, 
and one, we may add, which afforded, 
as things then stood, the best chance 
of obtaining honest and independent 
members. But the Irish houses of 
parliament were completely check- 
mated by the power assumed and ex- 
ercised by the privy council, of origi- 
nating, altering, or suppressing bills ; 
and the only instance in which they 
could calculate upon being suffered 
to exert a free and an unfettered legis- 
lative authority, was, when restrictive 
enactments were to be passed, or 
heavy taxation to be imposed, for the 
promotion of British objects. 


Flood must have almost felt like a 
man in a penal settlement, when, after 
having so long breathed the pure at- 
mosphere of England, he was doomed 
to live in this country in a species of 
senatorial degradation. He was a 
member of what was but the shadow 
of a constitutional assembly ; and the 
legislative renown, and the substantial 
grandeur of the great people amongst 
whom he had sojourned, only served to 
impress upon him a keener sense of 
his country’s dependence and humilia- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the aids and influ- 
ence of fortune, he came into public 
life under some disadvantages. His 
connections undoubtedly were high ; 
but his habits were loose and expen- 
sive; and disease had not improved 
his temper, while it greatly impaired 
the manly beauty for which in his 
youth he was so distinguished. His 
figure was tall, and but for a certain 
stiff erectness, would have been com- 
manding; and if his action added 
nothing of grace, to the flow of correct 
and elegant language in which his 
opinions and sentiments were con- 
veyed, it is certain that it took no- 
thing away from them. The marked 
characteristic of his public speaking 
was a_ refined intellectual energy, 
which aspired to command the under- 
standing, without condescending to 
conciliate the feelings or enlist the 
prejudices of his hearers. His object 
was to convince rather than to per- 
suade; and if clear and vigorous 
reason could always ensure an ascen- 
dancy in debate, there were few who 
could match this brilliant Irishman 
either in the force or the felicity of 
his argumentation. And yet his co- 
temporaries were Hutchinson and 
Yelverton; the first one of the ablest 
political tacticians of his day; and the 
second, a man of commanding intellect, 
and of the blandest and most captivat- 
ing nature. 

But sound logic is not always true 
wisdom; and the most powerful instrn- 
ment of thought sometimes leads us 
from what ought to be the end of just 
thinking. It appears to us certain that 
Flood was himself under the same 
imperious convictions which he would 
fain impose upon others; and that it 
might be said of the severity of his 
reasoning, as it was said of Cato’s 
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moral strictness, that if he was not 
indulgent to others, it was only 
because he was not indulgent to him- 
self. The passions of other men some- 
times simulate reason; his reason si- 
mulated passion; and few men have 
given to their views more impressive- 
ness and effect, by the most brilliant 
and imaginative figures of speech, 
than he was enabled to communicate 
to his by the unaffected earnestness of 
his abstract persuasions. If he ex- 
pressed himself with force, it always 
appeared less the result of strong 
feeling than of just thinking ; as if he 
could not or should not express himself 
less decisively upon a subject where 
his convictions were so clear; and 
even those who were predetermined 
to resist his argument, often acknow- 
ledged its power, and paid no reluctant 
tribute to the giant abilities of the 
man whom yet they were resolved to 
baffle by every art of rhetorical dex- 
terity or sophistical evasion. 

Until the period when John Hely 
Hutchinson * became an active mem- 
ber of the Irish House of Commons, 
the debates of that assembly had little 
to interest the admirers at cna 
elocution. Of parliamentary business, 
as we now understand the term, 
there was, in fact, very little. The 
members were not more independent 
of a constituency, (being, in fact, the 
nominees of the great borough pro- 

rietors,) than the government were 
independent of the members. These 
latter were hired out, by the under- 
takers, as they were called, to do the 
bidding of the minister, who, in per- 
formance of his part of the contract, 
placed much of the power and the 
emoluments of office at the disposal 
of those by whom he was _ thus 
supported. The debates, when any 
debates did occur, were conducted in 
a style of slovenly garrulity, and any 
attempt at fine speaking was regarded, 
we are told, with much disfavour, as an 
innovation by which discussion might 
be inconveniently prolonged, to the 
serious annoyance of the silent, ac- 
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commodating and incurious members. 
Those, in fact, who enjoyed parliamen- 
tary influence, and who traded upon it 
by wholesale in the manner above 
described, were not disposed to favour 
a practice by which individuals, who 
were distinguished only by their ta- 
lents and their eloquence, might be 
enabled to compete with them in poli- 
tical importance ; and, accordingly, as 
long as it suited the convenience of 
government to conduct the affairs of 
the country upon the old plan, so long 
it fell in with their interests that that 
plan should be as simple as possible; 
and it was not unnatural that both they 
and the minister should have conceived 
that the less of discussion there was 
in the House of Commons, the less of 
obstruction there would be to the 
public service. It required, therefore, 
not a little of dexterous intrepidity to 
be a successful aspirant after a species 
of distinction, which was at that time 
regarded with so much jealousy by the 
house, and with so little interest by the 
country. 

But the time was approaching when 
individual superiority was sure to be 
feltand acknowledged, and Mr. Hutchin- 
son was a person eminently qualified 
to accelerate the crisis. To a ready 
eloquence, which always instructed and 
interested his hearers, he united a most 
discriminating tact, which prevented 
him from being at any time tiresome. 
In the commencement of his parlia- 
mentary career he opposed the minis- 
ter, who was thus made to feel that 
the undertakers could not always save 
him from some trouble, and that if he 
was not resolved altogether to smother 
intelligent opposition by brute power, 
he must look to some other quarter for 
assistance. The great importance of 
an advocate like Hutchinson did not 
escape his notice, and in no very long 
time he was found arrayed in the ser- 
vice of the government, and long con- 
tinued its most effective auxiliary, 
without, it may be added, any undue 
departure from principle, or serious 
compromise of his independence, The 


* Refinement of language was not to be found in parliament at that time. So far 


from it, that an unlettered style, almost approaching to coarseness and vulgarity, was 
the only one permitted by the House of Commons. Some of the old members, 
(such is the force of habit) insisted that business could not be carried on in any 
other, and the young members, until Mr. Hutchinson appeared, would not venture to 


contradict them.”—Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont. Vol. |, p. 140, 
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truth is, that government had been for 
some time gradually sliding into popu- 
lar courses, and, feeling the exactions 
of the undertakers to be greater than 
they were disposed to comply with, 
were desirous of seeing what might be 
done by the aid of the popular orators ; 
and as their assistance could only be 
procured by appearing to favour the 
measures which they proposed, a qua- 
lified adoption of them was indispen- 
sable for the accomplishment of their 
object. 

Such was the individual upon whom 
devolved the defence of government, 
when Mr. Flood first appeared in op- 
position, during Lord Halifax’s ad- 
ministration ; and it must be allowed 
that if ministers were powerfully as- 
sailed, they were energetically and 
skilfully defended. Abuses, such as 
then prevailed, admitted of many a 
ready excuse, which could not now be 
resorted to without exciting universal 
execration ; and the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland just at that period, 
when the Protestants possessed a mono- 
poly both of power and property, and 
when the penal laws were at their 
height, reconciled many to a course of 
policy by which alone, as they thought, 
the Protestant interest could be main- 
tained. 

Our readers must, by an effort of 
thought, transfer themselves to the 
period of which we write, in order to 
judge rightly respecting the patriotism 
and the courage which Mr. Flood dis- 
played in bringing under the notice of 
the house the subject of pensions, At 
that time, to conduct the government 
of Ireland without the aid of the pen- 
sion list, would have been considered 
little less chimerical, than it would be 
deemed at present to maintain the 
military position of the country with- 
out a standing army. The pensioners 
and their connexions were the corps de 
reserve upon whom the minister chiefly 
depended for carrying his measures; 
and he must expect to be frequently 
in a minority, if he lost the power of 
rewarding his adherents. Men who 
traded upon venality, and who looked 
for a quid pro _ in every vote they 
gave, naturally felt a strong dislike of 
any measure which would diminish 
the resources of prodigality and cor- 
ruption ; andas the public had not then 
learned to call things by their proper 


names, we cannot be surprised that 
Mr. Flood was assailed by the cry of 
faction, when he attacked the system 
which was pursued, and exposed the 
stupid folly and the pernicious wicked- 
ness of continuing to tax the honesty 
and the industry, for the purpose of 
maintaining the idleness and the profli- 
gacy of Ireland. After some remarks 
upon the injustice of the charges to 
which he was exposed, for the part he 
had taken, he thus proceeds :— 


«“ But whatever designing knavery may 
pretend, or thoughtless ignorance admit, 
the word faction, as a term of reproach, 
may be justly retorted upon those by 
whom it is so liberally bestowed upon 
others. Those are certainly a faction 
in this sense, who write upon any selfish 
or contracted views against the public or 
general interest, whether they are many 
or few; those who injudiciously endea- 
vour to extend the prerogative, under the 
specious pretence of supporting it; those 
who encourage the exercise of unconsti- 
tutional power, assumed by a minister 
under the colour of strengthening the 
hands of government; and those who 
concur in the distribution of pecuniary 
gratifications to individuals, at the ex- 
pense of the nation, as a compliment to 
royal munificence—those, and those only 
deserve to be stigmatised with the name 
of faction. It is certain, indeed, that 
they do not more mistake their own true 
interest, than the true interest of those 
in whose measures they implicitly con- 
cur; and as the supreme and only real 
happiness and honor of the prince are 
derived wholly from the freedom, wealth, 
and happiness of his people—so the hap- 
piness and honor of a minister, if he is 
capable of any thing that may be truly so 
called, are nothing more than the reflected 
honor and happiness of his prince; so 
true it is that Providence has made the 
real happiness of the individual depend 
upon the same conduct that produces the 
happiness of the whole; that every vice 
is manifestly a folly; and he who sacritices 
the interest of his country, its freedom, 
independence, or wealth, to any private 
advantage of himself, his family or his 
friends, eventually betrays the very in- 
dividuals he would serve, by taking away 
what is of infinitely more value than any 
thing he can give. For what, in the esti- 
mation of honesty and reason, can be 
equivalent to a common interest in those 
invaluable blessings that distinguish a 


free people! God forbid that I should 
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renounce or disparage the forcible, yet 
tender ties of personal friendship, parental 
affection, or ingenuous gratitude; per- 
mit me to say, that no man in this house 
is more under the influence of these at- 
tachments than myself; no man has more 
ardent love for his friend, a stronger sense 
of obligation, warmer passions; nor do I 
mean that any man is bound to love those 
whom he has never seen, more than those 
who are endeared to him by the ties of 
nature and of blood; much less that he 
can love the public, who does not love 
his relations and his friends, which must 
make to every one not destitute of hu- 
manity, the nfost endearing part of it. 
But, I say, that he only pursues the true 
interest of his friend and his relation, who 
concurs in every measure to secure to 
them that upon which every other bless- 
ing depends—that freedom and indepen- 
dence, without which neither labour is 
profitable, nor rest is sweet—without 
which gold is not wealth, nor are. titles 
honor. The narrow-minded, selfish, court 
sycophant, who, in the wickedness of his 
folly, sacrifices the many to the few, does, 
in fact, sacrifice the few with the many, 
and does nothing more than involve those 
for whom he is willing to betray his 
country, in the ruin which his treachery 
is bringing upon it; the tool of court 
faction is, like those who employ him, 
the dupe of his own cunning, and the 
scourge of his own vice. The nameless 
vermin that court sunshine quickens in 
the slime of venality, will soon find that 
the same influence which produced will 
destroy them ; when the moisture of that 
dirt in which they crawl is a little farther 
exhaled, they will find it stiffening about 
them; they will first be deprived of mo- 
tion, then of life, and the first gale will 
sweep them away with the dust in which 
they existed. 

“ It is not, indeed, strange that remote 
should be sacrificed to immediate good, 
when the temptation strikes strongly 
upon the sense, and the principles, both of 
virtue and of wisdom, by which alone it 
can be resisted, are wanting; but it is 
strange, and not less deplorable, that, in 
this country, many should be found who 
sacrifice their chief interest to a subor- 
dinate one, still more remote and pre- 
carious ; who give away their share in the 
public prosperity, not for immediate 
riches and titles, but for mere names and 
shadows—for promises never meant to 
be fulfilled—for painted vapours, which 
appear solid only by their distance— 
which float’ in airy regions, where they 
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can never be approached, and which 
perish for ever with the light that gilds 
them. Nay, in this age of vanity and 
dissipation, men are corrupted even by 
less than a promise ; a trivial compliment, 
a familiar and gracious smile, or a squeeze 
by the hand, are deemed valuable consi- 
derations for those inestimable blessings 
which our forefathers procured for us, at 
the expense of treasure, of ease, of health, 
and even of life itself. While this in- 
fatuation spreads among us, and its effects 
are proportionally more extensive and 
more alarming, it behoves those who are 
not yet circumscribed by the enchanted 
circle—those who have still the use of 
unperverted reason, and who still esti- 
mate the blessings of life by their just 
value—to exert themselves in behalf of 
their native country, and, like its guar- 
dian angel, to watch over it for good. 
They are deeply concerned in its particu- 
lar welfare, as distinct from other parts 
of the British dominions, and they are 
acquainted with its true interest, and 
know how it is to be pursued, which can- 
not be the case with those who honour 
us with their company from the other 
side of the water. This tender, this 
jealous vigilance is still more necessary, 
as it is not our happiness to have a native 
prince to wield a sceptre among us, but 
must appear to our sovereign as we are 
represented by others, and receive the 
benefits of his administration, not directly, 
but as it were by reflection. 

«As a means conducive to the good pur- 
pose which I have endeavoured to re- 
commend, I beg leave to move, That the 
proper officer do attend and inform this 
house whether any patents granting pen- 
sions at will, now in being, out of the 
revenues of this kingdom, are enrolled ; 
and if any such enrolments there are, 
that the proper officer may lay those en- 
rolments before the house.” 


The effect produced by this and 
similar efforts was very great indeed. 
The public indignation was aroused 
against a profligate abuse of the na- 
tional resources ; and in no very long 
time the ministers themselves found it 
expedient to intimate that they would 
for the future be moderate and dis- 
criminating in their application of the 
royal bounty. 

During the same session, Mr. Flood 
greatly distinguished himself by his 
efforts to limit the duration of parlia- 
ment. It could not, however, be ex- 
pected that he should be all at once 
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successful. ‘The parties interested in 
the continuance of things upon their 
old footing, which ensured a perpetu- 
ity of profitable abuses, were too nu- 
merous and too powerful to be sud- 
denly overthrown; but the commons 
were every day rising in influence, and 
the liberal views, and the manly reason- 
ings of the patriot were sure in the 
long run to produce an effect that 
would equal his most sanguine expec- 
tations, Until the duration of parlia- 
ment was limited, the constitutional 
connection between the representative 
and the constituent could not be re- 
stored; and until that was accom- 
plished, it would be vain to expect 
that the House of Commons would 
sympathize with the awakening intel- 
ligence of the country. 

In these early struggles for the 
rescue of the Irish legislature from the 
gripe of a sordid and profligate oli- 
garchy, Mr. Flood was not a little 
aided by the talents and the influence 
of Dr. Lucas, the well-known patriotic 
member for the city of Dublin. But 
his own transcendant powers were in- 
dispensible to accomplish any thing 
decisive in a matter of such great im- 
portance ; and to his energy and per- 
severance it was ultimately owing that 
the measure was conceded by the 
British cabinet, in a manner that 
equally astonished and dismayed its 
pretended friends, and its open ene- 
mies. 

The House of Commons had re- 
peatedly recommended to the privy 
council a measure such as Flood de- 
sired, in the confident expectation that, 
while they thus participated in the 

opularity of the patriot, it would be 

y that body rejected ; but the stra- 
tagem by which they thus contrived 
to deceive the public, was in no long 


time turned against themselves. “ The 

rivy council,” says Mr. Hardy, in his 

life of Lord Charlemont, “began to 

feel that this scene of deception had 

been long enough played by the com- 

mons ; and being, with some reason, 

very much out of humour that the 

plaudits of the nation should be be- 

stowed on its representatives, whilst his 

Majesty's privy council, by the artifice 

of some leaders, was rendered odious 

to the country, resolved to drop the 

curtain at once, and certified the bill to 

the English privy council, satisfied that 
it would encounter a much more chill- 
ing reception there, than it had met 
with even from themselves. The as- 
pect of affairs was again changed. The 
Irish privy council had disappointed 
the commons, and the English cabinet 
now resolved to disappoint and punish 

both. Enraged with the House of 
Commons for its dissimulation, with 
the aristocracy for not erushing the 
bill at once, and, amid all this confusion 
and resentment, not a little elated to 
have it at length in their power com- 
pletely to humiliate that aristocracy, 
which, in the true spirit of useful ob- 
sequious servitude, not only galled the 
people, but sometimes mortified and 
controlled the English cabinet itself; 
afraid of popular commotions in Ire- 
land ; feeling, as English gentlemen, 
that the Irish public was in the right— 
as statesmen, that it would be wise to 
relinquish at once what could be but 
little longer tenable, they sacrificed 
political leaders, privy councillors, and 
parliament, to their ent, their hatred, 
their adoption of a new policy, and 
though last, not the least motive, it is 
to be hoped, their just sense of the 
English constitution. They returned the 
bill, and gave orders for the calling of 
a new parliament.”* 





* When Dr. Lucas, on the 16th of February, 1764, proposed to take the chair, as 


chairman of a committee for securing the freedom of Parliament, by vacating the seat 
of such member or members as should accept of place or pension, Mr Hercules Lang- 
rish rose, and spoke as follows :— 

«“ I have heard it reported that former parliaments have sometimes introduced bills 
into this house, merely to deceive the multitude into a clamorous and zealous appro- 
bation of their conduct, without the least desire or expectation that such bill would 
pass into a law; and upon a well-grounded presumption, that if it should get through 
this house, it would be stopped in the privy council, or some other part of its progress. 
This practice, Sir, I would be sorry to see revived ; for nothing can discover a more 
shameful disingenuity in the party, nor bring greater disgrace upon the house. With 
respect to the party, it isa fraud not less base and contemptible, than that of the 
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Thus was brought to pass the first 
great preliminary measure to the ac- 
complishment of Irish independence.— 
There can be no doubt that this was 
mainly owing to the energy, the ability, 
and the perseverance of Mr. Flood, who 
stood out from the rest of his contem- 

oraries, at this early period, with a 
bold distinctness that rendered him the 
principal figure in ——- Lucas 
possessed courage and honesty. He 
was also, in no mean degree, gifted 
with that mother wit which would 
have enabled him, at the present day, 
to hold a very respectable position in 
debate. But the eclat of family con- 
nection, and the advantages of Univer- 
sity education, were wanting, to give 
him weight at a period when the dis- 
tinction between the aristocracy and 
the trading classes was fur more marked 
than it is at present; and respectable, 
as he undoubtedly was, it is very ques- 
tionable whether any services which, 
single-handed, he could have rendered, 
would not be more resented because of 
the quarter from which they came, than 
valued for their positive advantages.— 
But when the high birth, the educated 
mind, the glowing eloquence, and the 
brilliant fashion of Flood were associ- 
ated with him in the same cause, he, 
who would have been comparatively 
worthless as a principal, became inva- 
luable as an auxiliary, and contributed 
his full share to those marked results 
which were soon to be the subject of 
so much national exultation. 

We, who live in ao age when the oc- 
cupation of the demagogue is a gainful 
trade ; when agitation constitutes the 
“ ways and means” of many a bankrupt 
in fortune and reputation ; cannot readily 
understand the difficultiesagainst which 
the patriot had to struggle at the period 
of which we write, when he had not only 
toussaila corrupt and profligate govern- 
ment,but to inform and excite anignorant 
and apathetic people. There was then 
no pressure from without ;—no epidemic 
frenzy of which the misereant leveller 
might take advantage. Prerogative 
notions ran high. The power of go- 
vernment was immense. ‘The press 
was in its cradle, at best but an infaut 
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Hercules, and more remarkable for a 
pitiful wailing that bespoke its wants, 
than for energetic intelligence or sturdy 
reclamation. It often stood in need of 
the aid of a man like Flood, and could 
lend him but little assistance. He had 
in fact, to create, as it were, the very 
atmosphere in which alone he could 
live to any public purpose ; and no one 
of the great and shining qualities for 
which he was remarkable, could be dis- 
pensed with in the arduous struggle in 
which he engaged, for what he firmly 
believed to be essential to the welfare 
and the liberty of Ireland, 

When he had once succeeded in ex- 
citing the national spirit, circumstances 
were not wanting, which materially 
aided him in keeping it alive. The 
jealousy of parliament was sensibly 
awakened by the indiscreet alteration 
by the English privy council, of a bill 
for the better securing the indepen- 
dence of the judges, which took place in 
Lord Townsend’s administration—and 
although the bill, in its altered state 
was, confessedly, most beneficial, it was, 
nevertheless, indignantly rejected. This 
is memorable, chiefly as marking the 
rising spirit of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and clearly shows the degree in 
which Flood had already succeeded in 
inciting them to aspire to independence. 

Although this great man seemed to 
take nothing by the various motions 
which he made, they were every day 
producing their effects upon the public 
mind ; and it might be truly said that he 
was ensuring future success by present 
disappointment. His oratory was of a 
character peculiarly calculated to com- 
mand attention; and he was distin- 
guished by an unyielding pertinacity of 
purpose, which, though baffled often, 
was never defeated, and which made 
his adversaries always feel that they 
were in the neighbourhood of a danger- 
ous enemy. His ablest antagonist, 
Hutchinson, might be said to be a more 
skilful debater, and not unfrequently 
contended with him, in a manner that 
left it difficult to decide to whom the 
victory was to be awarded. The one 
was the more agreeable, the other the 
more powerful speaker. The one never 


itinerant quack, who, while he is selling what is not worth a farthing for half-a-crown, 
harangues the crowd that is gaping around him, upon his public spirit, and tells them 
that the preservation of their life and health is his only motive for travelling the 
eountry with a monkey and a merry Andrew.” 
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failed to interest and amuse, the other 
often succeeded in instructing and in- 
fluencing his hearers. Hutchinson 
possessed versatility, information, and 
knowledge of the world, which ren- 
dered him a most efficient auxiliary of 
government, at a time when popular 
jealousy began to be awakened to the 
encroachments of arbitrary power.— 
Flood possessed energy, determination, 
a polished wit, a comprehensive saga- 
city, and powers of lofty and impas- 
sioned reasoning, which, when em- 
ployed as he employed them, were ad- 
mirably calculated to excite and to 
keep alive the dormant spark of con- 
stitutional liberty.* 

The parliamentary records of the 
period of which we write, are extremely 
imperfect, and, as reporting was at that 


individuals who then attracted so much 
public attention. But Mr. Hardy, 
whose means of information were at 
least as good as that of any other man, 
tells us, that in their personal contests, 
Mr. Hutchinson not unfrequently was 
supposed to have had the advantage. 
" The respect,” he adds,“ which he uni- 
formly observed towards the house, and 
the style of his speaking, might have 
contributed somewhat to this. His 
oratory was of that gayer kind which 
captivates an Irish audience, and in- 
corporated itself more easily with the 
subjects which, at that period, engaged 
the attention of the House of Commons. 
It was, therefore, without derogation at 
all from his talents, the contention of 
Demosthenes and Hyperides, on points 
where we may justly conclude, from the 


time scarcely known, but little remains character of those two eminent Athe- 
to attest the eloquence of the eminent nians, Hyperides must have been su- 


* Nothing can more clearly shew how little the people were alive at that period to 
sentiments of liberty, than the following discussion, which took place on the 4th of 
February 1764, respecting a breach of privilege. | A paragraph appeared in a Dublin 
Magazine, printed by one Peter Wilson, stating that it was wrong to suppose a cer- 
tain member of the Irish Parliament, the author of some papers in the North Briton, 
inasmuch as he did not possess ability to write them. For this it was moved that he 
should be committed close prisoner to Newgate. Mr. Flood here interposed, and said that 
he thought this proceeding much too harsh, and that, however the paragraph in ques- 
tion might be considered a breach of privilege, he could not regard it as a libel. He 
was opposed by Mr. Anthony Malone, who rose and spoke to the following effect :— 

« Mr. Speaker—I am sorry to say, Sir, that I am of a different opinion from the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, and that I think the paragraph in question a 
libel in the full sense of the word. I take a libel, Sir, to be a defamatory writing, 
and J think it will scarcely be denied that a writing, which insinuates a man’s want 
of understanding, is defamatory. Such defamation tends immediately to destroy a 
man’s peace of mind, and remotely to ruin his fortune. It is therefore a crime of a 
very heinous nature when committed against a private character; but with respect 
to a member of this House, who is intrusted by his constituents with their most im- 
portant concerns, and has a voice in the legislature, it is a crime against the State ; it 
tends to destroy the confidence of the public in their representative ; and it reflects dis- 
honour upon the Legislature of whichheisa member. Indeed, Sir, I do not see that the 
publication of the paragraph in question can be a breach of privilege any farther than the 
paragraph is a libel; if it is not a libel against a member, how is the privilege of the 
House violated by its publication? The paragraph purports that A B »* Esq. is 
not the author of the North Briton, because the North Briton is written with such 
ability as Mr. B does not possess; and that nobody that knows him can suspect 
him to be the author of a work of such literary merit. It purports also, that his vot- 
ing with the majority who condemned the North Briton, is another proof that he had 
no concern in writing it. Does not this imply, Sir, that Mr. B is deficient in 
understanding ? and is not the mention of the majority in this manner, an insult that 
deserves punishment? As to the question—what punishment should be inflicted on 
this occasion, I must observe, that it has been the constant usage of this House to 
commit persons convicted of printing or publishing a libel to prison ; nor can J recol- 
lect one instance to the contrary. An order, therefore to commit this man, who has 
been convicted both of printingand publishing a libel, into the custody of the Sergeant 
at Arms, would be contrary to all precedent, and the appearance of it upo® our 
journals would, in my opinion, have a very bad effect. I wish, however, as little as 
any gentleman present, that the delinquent now before us should be severely treated, 














* Arthur Brook, Member for Fermanagh. 
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perior. To Flood’s anger, Hutchinson 
opposed the powers of ridicule—to his 
strength he opposed refinement—to the 
weight of his oratory, an easy, flexible 
ingenuity, nice discrimination, and 
graceful appeal to the passions. As 
the debate ran bigh, Flood’s eloquence 
alternately displayed austere reasoning, 
and tempestuous reproof: its colours 
were chaste but gloomy. Hutchinson’s, 
on the contrary, were of “those which 
April wears”—bright, various, tran- 
sitory ; but it was a vernal evening after 
a storm ; and he was esteemed the most 
successful because he was the most 
pleasing.” 

In 1763, we find him thus expressing 
himself in a committee of supply : the 
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man who spoke last, has, indeed, inferred 
our pecuniary ability from the low inte- 
rest of money; but though, in general, this 
inference may be just, it is not so with 
respect to us, and I think, I can easily 
show that the low interest of money in 
Treland, is the effect of poverty, not of 
wealth. Our securities are generally bad, 
and our trade is under great restraints and 
discouragements ; the few, therefore, who 
have money to lend, are at a loss how 
to employ it. As we are an island, go- 
verned by our own laws, and not con- 
nected with other states in commercial 
interest, we are still desirous of laying 
out our money at home; and as good se- 
curity is rare, we are tempted to lend 
our money on such security, when it can 
be found at low interest, not because 





passage is curious, as illustrative of the 
state of the country, as well as of the 
peculiar powers of the speaker :— 

« The honourable and learned gentle- 


money is plenty amongst us, but because 
we have no opportunity of disposing of it 
better ; and, if the honourable gentleman 
will recollect, I am sure he must acknow- 





and, I think it may be so contrived, that an order to commit him to Newgate may 
stand upon our journals, and yet he may not suffer the dangers of a prison, which I 
therefore propose should be done.” 

« Mr. Henry FLoop.—Mr. Speaker,—The right honourable gentleman who spoke 
last, Sir, has, in a very ingenious manner, twined and twisted the paragraph in ques- 
tion, to make it appear to be a libel, and I hope, therefore, that I may be allowed to 
try if I cannot twine and twist it till it appears not tobe a libel. The North Briton 
Sir, whatever is its merit, or demerit, as to its principles and tendency, is universally 
allowed to be the performance of a person who has acquired a habit of writing, an 
ability of expressing sentiment, clearly, correctly, and forcibly; and this, Sir, is an 
ability very different from quickness of conception, soundness of judgment, or any 
other natural powers of the mind. Sir, A B » therefore, may be a gentle- 
man of very quick conception, very sound judgment, and even extensive knowledge, 
and yet may not have acquired the knack ot writing in the same degree as the authors 
of the North Briton. To say, therefore, that he had not literary ability for a work 
of that kind, did not imply that he was deficient in understanding, nor is the mere 
want of literary ability a disgrace to gentlemen who have more important objects of 
their attention than literary performances. Supposing I should read some anonymous 
verses, and should say I thought them as good as Mr. Pope’s ; and suppose somebody 
should say they were written by Sir A B , would it be deemed any reflection 
upon his understanding, if I should say, I did not think him capable of writing verse 
so well?——” 

« The Right Honourable Mr. AnrHony MaLoNE—(interrupting him)—It is very 
indifferent to me, Sir, e 

«“ Mr, FLoop—(going on without stopping )—I therefore can never consider - 

““Mr. Matone—I beg pardon, Sir, I thought the gentleman had done.” 

«“ Mr. Froop.—No Sir. The paragraph in question as a libel; the honourable 
gentleman has, indeed, inferred, that it is a libel, in the sense of the House, from the 
unanimous opinion of the members, that it is a breach of privilege, and this inference 
would be just, supposingthe paragragh to mention Sir A B in his private ca- 
pacity cade; but the paragraph mentions him with a sneer in his political capacity, as 
being one of the majority of this House; and I apprehend that the presuming to 
publish any inuendo, with respect to the majority or minority, of this House, is a 
breach of privilege, setting Sir A~— B—— entirely out of the question. I am 
extremely sorry to differ from the right honourable gentleman, whose years, experi- 
ence, and ability, must give great sanction to his construction of the words in ques- 
tion, but I thought it my duty to explain my own sense of them ; and as in my sense 
they are not a libel, I shall never give my vote for sending the publisher to Newgate.” 
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ledge that, except on public security, and 
such private security, as is very rare, 
money is not to be had here for less than 
six per cent, besides fees to lawyers and 
attorneys, in the very act of borrowing. 
The honourable gentleman has also men- 
tioned the cheapness of provisions and 
labour, as another instance of our wealth, 
but the cheapness of provisions and labour 
proves to demonstration, that the compa- 
rative value of money is high, and the 
comparative value of money can never be 
high but where it is scarce: besides, Sir, 
provisions and labour are not cheap in a 
particular country, in proportion as they 
cost less money than in another country. 
They are cheapand dear only with respect 
to the proportion their value bears to the 
value of money, whatever it is. If we 
look into our ancient annals, we shall 
find that there was a time when a whole 
sheep was sold for a shilling, but it does 
not follow that mutton was then cheaper 
than it is now; for it will be found that 
ashilling was of the same value then as 
the sum is that will purchase a sheep now. 
If this is considered, it will seem nopara- 
dox, that though provisions and labour 
may be procured here for less money than 
in another country, yet they are equally 
dear; and if we judge from the number that 
cannot procure the provisions that the 
honourable gentleman has supposed to be 
cheap, we must conclude that they 
are much dearer. I shall therefore only 
desire the honourable gentleman, and 
every other member of this House, to re- 
collect the situation of two millions and 
a half of the three millions of inhabitants 
which this country is supposed to contain, 
and then lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and declare whether their country is rich 
or poor. As to the riots of the lower 
class of people, which, it must be confessed, 
have been too frequent, I think the most 
effectual way of preventing them, would 
be to avoid the substitution of real evils, 
in the place of those imaginary ones that 
have misled them ; for, though we have 
no reason to despair of quieting their 
minds, when it may be done by dissipating 
an illusion, yet there will be little room 
for hope, when it can be done only by 
concealing a reality.” 

That Flood should have felt desirous 
of exhibiting his great powers upon a 
more conspicuous theatre than was then 
afforded in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, is not surprising: and the fol- 


lowing extract from a letter bearing 
date 1767, written to him by Lord 
Charlemont, whom he would appear to 
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have commissioned to negociate on his 
behalf for an English borough, proves 
the high estimation in which he was at 
that period held by that respected 
nobleman, and the distinguished posi- 
tion which he occupied in the parlia- 
ment of Ireland :— 


‘‘T have not as yet seen J. Pitt upon 
the business which you so kindly recom- 
mended to my care, but I shall endeavour 
to talk with him about it, before I finish 
this letter. You may be assured that I 
shall be a faithful and diligent agent, even 
though I must confess that in this mat- 
ter I shall in some respects be forced to 
act against my inclination ; nay, even per- 
haps in some degree in contradiction to 
that warm love of my country which is, 
I hope, one of my most ardent passions, 
Can we spare you? Must we then lose 
you? But you are even too good for 
us! Yet you will not, you cannot be 
lost to us; of that I may be certain!— 
Nay, perhaps, in your double capacity, 
you may still be more useful. It must be 
so, and that is one of your reasons for 
desiring a footing here. ‘This argument 
is necessary, I confess, to obviate the re- 
morse I might otherwise feel, in being 
any way instrumental in depriving my 
forlorn country of her principal support, 
of her dulce Decus et Presidium !” 


The negociation did not succeed, and 
Flood’s object was not at that time ac- 
complished. He continued to co- 
operate with Lord Charlemont and his 
friends in urging forward those bold 
and decisive measures, without which 
it was his persuasion, Ireland could not 
be said to enjoy the benefit of the 
British constitution. 

By his efforts in favour of a militia bill, 
similar in its principle to that which had 
been introduced by Mr. Pitt,(the father,) 
in the English Parliament, he awakened 
public attention to the military re- 
sources of the country, and may be said 
to have prepared the way for the na- 
tional armament of “the Volunteers.” 
A perpetual mutiny bill he deemed a 
constitutional monster, which must 
either destroy or be destroyed by the 
rising spirit of the people; and he 
failed not to avail himself of every op- 
portunity of exposing it in all its de- 
formity, to popular indignation. The 
liberty of the press, at that time se- 
verely veateldaed. also found in him an 
able and intrepid advocate ; nor did he 
hesitate to vindicate it, even when it 
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appeared, as it sometimes did, in con- 
flict with the privileges of Parliament. 
Of his efforts on these occasions, but 
very imperfect records remain ; but if 
we may judge by results, although he 
was frequently in the minority, it can- 
not be said that they were unsuccess- 
ful. Opinion out of doors ran strongly 
in his favour, and thus a current began 
to set in, which no minister can long 
withstand. There was nothing which 
the country suffered more from than 
the depression and the restriction of 
its trade ; and upon this subject Flood 
failed not to point out the resources, 
and to contend for the commercial 
liberties of Ireland. His exertions, 
although not productive of any im- 
mediate results, beyond the acquisition 
of high senatorial character, might still 
be considered in the light of promis- 
sory notes for the future accomplish- 
ment of the objects which he had in 
view; and had he not lived and 
laboured as he did, although many 
might have complained of the conduct 
of government, there was no one to 
champion the public cause who pos- 
sessed either the station or character 
which would have alarmed the ad- 
herents of the court, or the ingenious 
reasoning and manly eloquence which 
were necessary to disturb the repose of 
ilespotism, in which the energies of the 
nation seemed to slumber. 

But until the position of the Irish 
parliament, with respect to the privy 
council, was altered, he felt that no- 
thing important could be done for his 
country. While the latter body pos- 
sessed the power of modifying and 
suppressing bills, the former could 
scarcely be said to enjoy more than 
the semblance of legislative indepen- 
dence ; and the degree of importance 
to which the English senate had ar- 
rived, rendered the contrasted inferi- 
ority of the Irish assembly more 
marked and galling, and _ inspired 
almost every man of spirit in the coun- 
try with a desire to get rid of a regu- 
lation, which could be scarcely re- 
garded as any thing better than a 
brand of servitude and degradation. 

We are not now discussing the wis- 
dom of measures which might have 
been necessary for the security of this 
country, at a time when it was a recent 
and but an imperfect conquest ; or the 
constitutional character of measures 
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which had their origin before the ma- 
turity of British freedom. These are 
subjects which belong to the _histo- 
rian, and which may well be preter- 
mitted in the brief biographical notices 
to which we aspire in this collection. 
We may, however, venture to pro- 
nounce, that the enactment which 
crippled the freedom of parliament, by 
rendering the assent of the privy coun- 
cil necessary, before any member could 
feel himself authorized to introduce a 
bill, was oné which could not but be 
regarded with an indignant jealousy, 
in an assembly composed of the de- 
scendants of Englishmen, who could 
not admit they should incur any 
forfeiture of their birthright as Britons, 
because their ancestors had assisted in 
quelling rebellion, and in expelling 
James the Second from Ireland. 

Upon Poynings’ law, his argument 
was very able and ingenious. He 
maintained that not the law itself, but 
the misconstruction of it by the judges, 
was the grievance to be complained of, 
and that, in point of fact, the law was 
itself originally intended to fortify, 
rather than to invade the privileges of 
parliament. Although we do not sub- 
scribe to the correctness of his opinion, 
it is but common justice to suffer him 
to speak for himself. As we cannot 
afford space for more than one of the 
speeches on this subject, without re- 
gard to the order of time we choose 
the best :— 


“He said it was highly unconstitu- 
tional for any of the three estates, King, 
Lords, and Commons, to intrench on the 
privileges of either of the other. Each 
had its separate and distinct province. 
The deliberative authority of the state 
resting with the Houses of Lords and 
Commons; the executive with the King. 
The constitution had invested the two 
houses with the deliberative authority of 
propounding and framing Jaws, by which 
the people were to be governed, because 
they themselves were the people’s repre- 
sentatives, and had given the King only 
a negative on the laws, when proposed ; 
because he was the executive officer, and 
had no occasion for any right of inter- 
ference in the business of legislation, but 
just so much as was necessary to defend 
his own prerogative from the encroach- 
ments of the other estates; which he was 
sufficiently enabled to do, by negativing 
any Jaw which he thought injurious to 
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that prerogative. But this, which was 
the beauty and strength of the British 
constitution, and to which the people of 
Ireland were fully entitled, as _partici- 
pating in that constitution, had been 
wrested from them, not by an act of the 
10th of Henry the Seventh, commonly 
called Poynings’ Law, nor by the Ex- 
planatory Act of Philip and Mary, but 
by the corrupt and vicious construction 
and interpretation given to those acts by 
the twelve judges of England, and more 
especially by the decision of the nine 
judges of Ireland, whose names that deci- 
sion had consigned to everlasting infamy. 
Yet, corrupt and venal as this decision 
was, there were two subsequent authori- 
ties, generally urged in support of this 
false construction of law, that go further 
than even the judges ventured to go. 
And here let me observe, that the reigns 
antecedent to the coming in of the family 
of Stuart, have produced the worst pre- 
cedents for the English, and the reigns 
since the worst for the Irish constitution. 
The first warp and perversion was given 
in the reign of James I. who came from 
the throne of Scotland to that of Eng- 
land and Ireland, filled with Scottish 
prejudices, and entertaining indeed, very 
exalted notions of Royal prerogative. In 
very early times, the Scottish parlia- 
ments enjoyed the full power of enacting 
all Jaws—the king could only put them 
in execution, but had not even a negative 
on their passing. This was much less 
power than a King ought to have; and 
in time, the King of Scotland contrived 
to acquire more; for, at the period that 
parliament enjoyed this plenitude of 
power, attendance on public business was 
thought a very great hardship—there 
were many instances of boroughs pray- 
ing to be eased of the burden of sending 
representatives. This reluctance and 
disinclination to attend, gave rise to an 
alteration in the constitution; for, in 
order as much as possible to ease the 
members of parliament, that their term 
of attendance might be shortened, and 
that they might only have to decide 
upon such laws as were to be passed, a 
committee was selected under the name 
of «Lords of Articles.’ The office 
of this committee was, to prepare all the 
laws that the parliament was to pass; 
consequently, it became an object of 
great importance to the Scottish kings 
to have the selecting of the persons who 
were to sit in this committee; and this 
object they found means to attain. Then 
began that favourite doctrine—that the 
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parliament could not take any matter 
into consideration, till it had been pro- 
pounded on the part of the crown. And 
though, in the worst of times, it was 
never fully obeyed, so as to make the king 
absolute master of the parliament, yet 
the power acquired by the king in no- 
minating the lords of articles, put the 
parliament now as much below its natu- 
ral dignity as the king had formerly been. 

“King James attempted to introduce 
this practice into Ireland, and with but 
too much success; for when some oppo- 
sition was made to it in parliament, he 
sent over for a committee of the mem- 
bers, whom he ordered to attend him in 
England; and having lectured them 
upon the sublime authority of kings, and 
the mysterious art of legislation, and 
having informed them it was a subject 
above the capacity of parliament, these 
gentlemen came home much better cour- 
tiers than they went, and consented to a 
resolution, soon after proposed, ‘ that 
parliament were but humble remembran- 
cers to his majesty.” Another attempt 
was made to divest parliament of their 
authority ; which indeed was not brought 
as a precedent, being under the infamous 
administration of Lord Stafford—He had 
reduced the Lords of Ireland so low as 
to make their own journals a record of 
their shame—and the Commons, whom 
at his first voice he had called together, 
and from whom he had demanded a sup- 
ply, pleading the poverty and inability 
of the nation, he told them he stood 
there in the person of the king, not to 
supplicate, but demand his right; and if 
it was refused, he would think himself 
bound to call the king to enforce it. 

« Mr. Flood then went back to an 
early period of English history, and 
proved the manner of originating laws 
in parliament, on which the king had a 
negative; and this was even during the 
most despotic reigns, till the pernicious 
principles brought in by the house of 
Stuart, were attempted to be enforced 
against the people’s rights, and the un- 
fortunate Charles fell a victim to his own 
ambition, as did Lord Stafford to the 
corrupt and tyrannic disposition which 
influenced his conduct in Ireland. 

«“ He then turned to the law of Poy- 
nings itself, part of which he made to 
show, that it never was intended by it to 
take away the right of the parliament, 
but merely to prevent the governors of 
Ireland from giving the royal assent to 
any laws that might be injurious to the 
king; that during the civil wars of 
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York and Lancaster, this had frequently 
happened; that the adherents of the 
York family were numerous in Ireland, 
having been planted here chiefly in the 
reign of Henry VI. who sent the Duke 
of York, with great power and great 
revenue, to govern the kingdom for no 
less than ten years, during which time, 
and subsequently, it became an asylum to 
that house; that Lord Gormanstown, 
who had preceded Sir Edward Poy- 
nings, had given great cause of suspi- 
cion,—nay, it was even thought, that 
when Symnel was crowned in Dublin, if 
there had been a parliament sitting, that 
parliament would ‘have acknowledged 
him as rightful king. 

« That voyages between England and 
Ireland, in these days were much less 
frequent than between Europe and Ame- 
rica at present; consequently, many 
things happened here that were not 
known till Jong after in England, for 
which reason Henry VII. who derived 
his right from the house of Lancaster, 
when he chose that trusty servant Poy- 
nings to be his deputy here, though he 
had the utmost reliance on his fidelity, 
yet he would not intrust even him with 
the power of giving the royal assent to 
laws, till they had been notified to the 
king himself, in England, under the 
sanction of the great seal of Ireland ; 
but that this was only considered as a 
restraint on the governor, not on the 
parliament of Ireland, which, by many 
authentic records, he proved had been in 
the constant practice of originating such 
bills as they thought proper, and sending 
them engrossed, on parchment, some- 
times through the viceroy, sometimes by 
special messengers of their own, to re- 
ceive the royal assent. 

« He also produced the evidence of the 
parliamentary roll in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to confirm this opinion, and to 
show the sentiments the parliament then 
entertained of the law of Poynings, by 
the reluctance with which they consented 
to a temporary suspension of its effeets in 
favour of Lord Sydney; and the great 
compliment they paid that nobleman in 
the words of that consent. From this 
he inferred that parliament had considered 
this as a popular law, guarding the na- 
tion from evil governors; but in no wise 
restraining the power of either house of 
parliament. He said, that a very unjust 
stigma had therefore been affixed to the 
name of Poynings, who was an able and 
upright governor, and from whose admi- 
nistration this kingdom had derived the 
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greatest advantages, and whose laws were 
intended for its defence, until perverted 
by the corruption of the judges. But he 
thought it no wonder that people should 
receive an ill impression of the law, as 
the very text of that law had been falsi- 
fied by those who had the charge of its 
publication ; for instead of saying that 
the crown of Ireland was inseparably 
annexed afd appended to the imperial 
crown of England, they had used the 
words, ‘ Dependent on,’ the most invidious 
perversion that could possibly be intro- 
duced. He said Lord Bacon, who 
wrote the history of Henry the Seventh, 
and who particularly mentions Poynings, 
would not let so great a matter as a total 
inversion of our constitution pass by the 
accuracy of his penetrating genius. He 
mentions a law of Poynings, but not this 
law ; and speaking of him he says: “ But 
in parliament he did endeavour to make 
amends forthe meagreness of his service in 
the war; for there was made that memo- 
rable act called Poynings’ Act (not the act 
we are debating), but that, whereby all 
the statutes of England were made to be 
of force in Ireland, for before they were 
not. Neither are any now, that were 
made in England since.’ 

“It is astonishing that the law now de-~ 
bated should ever have received such a 
false and vicious interpretation as it now 
bears. Do we understand its meaning at 
the distance of almost three hundred years 
better than the people in whose days it 
was passed, or they who succeeded for an 
hundred years after? By them it was 
considered a boon and a favor; but its 
operation now destroys the constitution 
of Treland; that constitution, which, while 
growing on the same stem with the con- 
stitution of Britain, it was formed to 
protect. The law was not in fault, it 
was the vile interpreter was to blame ; 
an interpreter placed between king and 
people, a monster unknown to the con- 
stitution; whose office was to stifle the 
voice of the people, and to prevent the 
king from hearing ;—to render the people 
dumb, and the king deaf.” 


We have now arrived at the period, 
(1776) when the character of this emi- 
nent man suffered a temporary eclipse, 
and when he was withdrawn for a 
season from that foremost position 
which he had so long occupied in the 
service of the country. That govern- 
ment should have desired to disarm 
such an opponent, and still more, to 
secure his services, was very natural ; 
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and that he may have felt that he was 
wasting his energies in bootless hos- 
tility, and that his talents might then 
be more advantageously employed for 
his country by being connected with 
men in power, can scarcely excite our 
wonder, He had given an impulse to 
patriotic courses which must have en- 
sured the ultimate success of most of 
the public objects upon which he had 
set his heart; and there was nothing 
unreasonable in the notion that he 
might be enabled to accomplish as 
a minister, many measures which 
he originated as an opponent of 
administration. One thing is very 
certain, that he was very anxiously 
courted by the government, when 
Lord Harcourt assumed the office of 
Chief Governor in Ireland, and that 
in consenting to be his adherent, he 
never sunk to be his slave. The office 
of vice treasurer was placed at his dis- 
posal, one of the most lucrative and 
honourable which the government had 
to bestow ; and he did not accept of it 
without making express stipulations on 
behalf of his country. In the first 
place, arrangements were to be made 
im the disposal of offices by which he 
calculated upon a saving to the nation 
of £20,000 a year. And in the next 
place, the government pledged itself to 
support a bill for taxing absentees, 
from which, we cannot help thinking 
most unreasonably, great advantages 
were expected. 

But it cannot be denied that many 
of the gentlemen with whom he had 
long acted, and particularly Lord 
Charlemont, who had been his bosom 
friend, regarded his defection from the 
ranks of opposition, as not easily re- 
concileable with strict notions of public 
virtue. He, no doubt, could not have 
felt himself at liberty to disclose the 
precise terms upon which he was about 
to give in his adhesion to the party 
then possessed of the reins of power ; 
and his justification as a patriot must 
depend upon results which were at best 
distant and uncertain. To a temper 
like Flood’s this was a position which 
he could not have occupied without 
peculiar pain ; as, with unbounded con- 
fidence in his own resources, and the 
highest moral courage, no man was 
ever more sensitive to reproach, or 
more keenly jealous of his honour. 
But the reader who has perused the 
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correspondence which at that time 
took place between him and Lord 
Charlemont, while the negociation with 
the minister was still uncertain, can- 
not fail to be struck by the high- minded 
anxiety which was evinced on that oc- 
casion by the patriot Meceenas of re- 
generated Ireland. In a letter dated 
June 5, 1775, after some verses in 
which he honours the senator who has 
virtue enough to withstand the blan- 
dishments of corruption, his Lordship 
thus writes :— 


« Heaven grant that it may be so— 
that you may ever retain, unimpaired, 
those honours for which you were born— 
and that you may still continue an object 
of my approbation, as I feel you ever 
must be the object of my love. Such are 
the zealous, the warmest wishes of a 
faithful, a tender, but, alas! an anxious 
heart, which, though it be sufficiently 
sanguine to hope the best, still, in a 
matter so essential to all its feelings, can- 
not be entirely void of fears. Indeed, 
my dearest, dear Flood, I am completely 
miserable about you. This impenetrable 
gloom of mystery which still hangs over 
you—this cloud which shadows and ob- 
scures the pious Aineas, disagreeably 
puzzles my hopes, though it cannot ex- 
tinguish them. I lad flattered myself 
that our meeting might have cleared that 
important point ; but still shadows, clouds, 
and darkness rest upon it! Many and 
many are the causes which render this 
state of uncertainty highly distressful to 
me; and you know me well enough to 
guess them al]. Yet is there one cause, 
which, whatever it cost me, for both our 
sakes, I think it my duty to mention. 
You remember an interesting conversa- 
tion that passed between us, not long be- 
fore your departure. At that time, as 
you may well judge by the tenor of my con- 
duct, compared with your knowledge of 
my sentiments, I was thoroughly per- 
suaded that you were exactly as I wished 
you. I then flattered myself with a hope 
of the most pleasing kind, and was almost 
selfish enough to wish that you might 
have occasion to make use of my offer ; 
but, alas! that dear object of my heart is 
now, I doubt, unattainable. The un- 
certainty of your present situation, not- 
withstanding my trust and confidence in 
you, renders the execution of that darling 
project morally impossible. For though 
I would still stake my life and fortune 
on the propriety of your political con- 
duct, my conscience tells me that I have 
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no right to hazard that which is not my 
own, but which I hold in trust for my 
country. One method alone remains, 
which would perfectly reconcile my wishes 
with my duty, and would make me the 
happiest of mortals; but this I need not 
now mention, and if ever the mentioning 
of it should be necessary, I would much 
rather it came from you than from me. 
But no more of this —what I have already 
said has shaken every nerve in my frame 
—it has come from me like the tearing 
away of a forked arrow.” 


We have thought it right to make 
the above extract, not only for the pur- 
ose of presenting a just notion of Mr. 
‘lood’s exact position, when he was 
balancing, as it were, upon the pivot 
of his destiny, but also, we confess, to 
express our admiration of the exalted 
public virtue of his distinguished friend, 
who may without extravagance be said 
to have at that period ennobled the 
nobility of Ireland. We propose, in 
a future number, to present our readers 
with a full-length portrait of that great 
ornament of his country ; but we doubt 
if any point in his life could be se- 
lected, in which he would appear to 
more advantage. He loved Flood with 
a paternal tenderness, and was an in- 
tense admirer of his transcendant 
powers. The eloquent commoner had 
obtained such an ascendancy over him, 
that he seldom made a public movement 
without his counsel and approbation. 
That he would have chosen Flood 
above any other man to represent his 
borough interest, in the event of such 
interest being required to secure his 
return to parliament, is clear, we think, 
from the intimation which this letter 
contains; and the manner in which 
principle triumphs over personal re- 

rds, and the patriot rises above the 
riend, reminds us of the purest days 
of Grecian and Roman virtue. Flood 
must have been greatly struck by his 
magnanimous candour, as well as 
sensibly touched by his affectionate 
expostulations. Butthe die was cast ; 
his course had been taken; and no- 
thing that could now be said by friend 
or foe, would have had power to arrest 
him in his resolute determination, to 
demonstrate that the patriot may be onl 
the more a patriot, when invested with 
the power of serving his country. 


Lord Charleinont took a different 
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view of the matter, and in a subsequent 
letter thus writes :— 


“ An opposition, exclusive of its suc- 
cess, is indispensably necessary to the 
existence of a constitution circumstanced 
as ours is; and the more respectable and 
formidable it is, the better. I am also 
thoroughly persuaded, that no season ever 
called for and warranted opposition more 
than the present. The share I shall have 
in this party—the part I shall act, will 
ever be unimportant. Yet I have a name 
—lI have a character—I have, however 
inconsiderable it may be, an heredi 
following ; and nothing will, I trust, ever 
be able to induce me—no, not all the 
wealth and pre-eminence that kings can 
bestow, though I am, through my own 
folly, a needy man, and though I am by 
no means unambitious of the power of 
serving my friends—to withdraw my mite 
from the almost exhausted treasury of the 
nation. There it shalllie; small as it is, 
it lies there, free from interest.” 

We are very far from supposing 
that any meanly interested motives 
actuated Mr. Flood in bis acceptance 
of office ; and the reasons were many 
and weighty by which that important 
act of his life might then be plausibly 
defended. But neither can it be de- 
nied that it was well calculated to ex- 
cite the suspicion, and to provoke the 
disapprobation of numbers who began 
to look with intense interest at the 
rising importance of Ireland, and whom 
he himself had first excited to an ardent 
prosecution of patriotic objects. These 
men considered themselves as deserted 
by their leader, at the very moment 
when, by a vigorous prosecution of the 
contest with ministers, the great na- 
tional objects for which they had so 
long struggled might have been — 
attained. They could not help regard- 
ing him, as one who sacrificed prin- 
ciple to place ; nor would any service 
which he could render his country as 
the adherent of ministers, have been 
sufficient to reconcile them to a course 
by which their confidence was shaken, 
and their feelings revolted. He was 
himself too proud a man to stoop to 
those explanations or compliances which 
might have gone far towards restoring 
him to the good opinion of his friends ; 
and his duty to the government would 
have forbade any promulgation of the 
terms upon which his support of ad- 
ministration was founded. The con- 
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sequences were, a loss of credit as a 
public man, which-he never afterwards 
retrieved. The political Samson of 
the country was fairly inveigled into 
the lap of Dallilah ; and although the 
spell by which he was bound did not 
long continue to maintain its power, 
yet when he did awake from it, it was 
only to find ,that his influence had 
passed away for ever. 

The period at which he may be said 
to have sunk the patriot in the place- 
man, ‘was that, when Henry Grattan 
first entered Parliament. He was re- 
turned for the borough of Charlemont, 
by the influence of its noble proprietor, 
who never failed to consider, amongst 
‘the happiest events of his life, the cir- 
cumstance of his being instrumental 
to the elevation of one who was quali- 
fied to act so distinguished a part in the 
liberation of his country. That he 
should have lost Flood, (for although 
he still retained for him much personal 
regard, there can be no doubt that he 
considered him as politically lost,) was, 
indeed, a great grief; but Grattan’s 
brilliant vindication of his choice, in 
availing himself of the spirit which 
Flood had excited, and following up 
the measures which he had originated, 
convinced him that he might console 
himself by saying, “nec deficit alter 
aureus.” It was soon apparent that 
the master-spirit was no longer neces- 
sary to stimulate the fervent prosecu- 
tion of Ireland’s legislative rights, to 
the value of which the people were now 
fully awakened ; and that, if Mr. Flood 
did not take an active part in urging 
forward those vital questions, in which 
his country’s welfare was so bound up, 
he must be content to see the business 
taken out of his hands, and after having 
fought the battle, suffer others to en- 
joy the victory. 

Before the appearance of Mr. 
Grattan he might be said to have been 
in himself the opposition. His great 
talents and untiring industry would, in 
any assembly, have justly entitled him 
to a distinguished lead. But in Ire- 
land there was no competitor who 
could for a moment be compared with 
him, amongst those who formed the 
party to which he belonged; and no 
man ever ruled his followers with a 
more absolute authority. This, no 
doubt, contributed to foster his self- 
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esteem, and to strengthen those impe- 
rious qualities which rendered him so 
self-willed and so impracticable ; and 
although his transcendant intellect 
might have enabled him to retain this 
ascendancy, even after he had to com- 
oe with the splendid eloquence of 
1is brilliant rival, had he not incurred 
a forfeiture of his popularity by his 
adhesion to Lord Harcourt’s ministry, 
it was in vain to expect that the same 
distinguished position could be main- 
tained, when he had with one hand to 
defend himself, while with the other 
he contended for the independence of 
his country. Thenceforth he stood 
almost alone. The party whom he 
had created, and whom he was sup- 
posed to have cast off, never afterwards 
received him into favour. His great- 
est efforts were, undoubtedly, made 
when he was thus in a manuer pro- 
scribed ; but his empire over public 
opinion was never re-established, al- 
though the soundness of his reasoning 
could not be denied, and the justness 
of the views for which he contended 
was afterwards admitted by his bit- 
terest enemies. 

When Flood joined the ministry, 
the contest with America was still 
doubtful. And the attention which 
the claims of this country would re- 
ceive from England, must depend ma- 
terially upon the attitude which the 
latter would be enabled to assume,as the 
victor or the vanquished, in the strug- 
gle with her revolting colonies. Had 
she succeeded in putting down resist- 
ance in America, it is very clear that 
she would not have encouraged it at 
home ; and Flood might, in that case, 
have gained more for his couatry by 
supporting, than he could have extort- 
ed by opposing administration. On 
the other hand, the defeat of England 
was, pro tanto, a vindication of popu- 
lar resistance in defence of constitu- 
tional right, which could not fail to tell 
powerfully in favour of the partizans 
of legislative liberty in Ireland. And 
when, in the progress of events, it ap- 
peared inevitable that the indepen- 
dence of America must be acknow- 
ledged, the minister would have been 
a madman who could have treated 
with a haughty scorn the bold de- 
mands of those Iish patriots, who, 
backed by the support of a united 
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people, were determined that their 
country should no longer continue in 
a state of provincial degradation. 

Ireland now suddenly became an 
armed nation. Owing to some fears 
of invasion, the Volunteer Associa- 
tions started into being ; and although 
the dangers of French hostility soon 
passed away, the parliamentary leaders 
clearly saw the advantage which they 
had gained, and felt that the force 
which was not required against foreign, 
might be useful against domestic ene- 
mies. 

All this must be taken into account, 
in considering the mighty things which 
Grattan accomplished during the first 
ten years of his parliamentary life. 
He built upon the foundation which 
Flood had laid. He availed himself 
of the spirit which Flood had excited. 
He was aided by circumstances, both 
internal and external, of which Flood 
could not have formed the most distant 
conception when he first commenced 
his patriotic career. And it is not by any 
means surprising that the veteran should 
have felt annoyed, that, after he had so 
successfully laboured, “others should 
enter into his labours.” But each was 
happily placed in the precise position 
in which he was most likely to be use- 
ful; and the philosophic and logical 
mind of the latter was not better cal- 
culated for originating and elucidating 
those principles by which the indepen- 
dence of the country might be estab- 
lished and secured, than the ardent 
and imaginative temperament of the 
former, for the advocacy and the pro- 
pagation of them, until they became 
irresistible. 

It was, therefore, perfectly certain 
that the movement must progress, 
whether Flood continued to aid in it 
or no. England, from time to time, 
by qualified admissions and stingy 
concessions, affected to gratify, while 
she sought to baffle the rising spirit of 
the people ; but the appetite for con- 
stitutional freedom only “grew by 
what it fed on ;” and the sagacious po- 
litician could easily foresee, that if the 
Irish leaders were not gratified by a 
full compliance with their requisitions, 
the connexion with Great Britain 
would be endangered. 

For seven years, it is asserted, Flood 
remained a mute, and many would 
have it, an inglorious spectator of 
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passing events, while Grattan was 
strenuously labouring in the cause of 
his country. That this arose partl 

from disgust at the ill treatment whic 

he conceived he had received, may be 
collected from what Mr. Hardy tells 
us he “more than once declared to 
Mr. Forbes, ‘that he had been be- 
trayed oftener, when taking an active 
part in the House of Commons of 
Ireland, than he thought it necessary 
to state. Except some particular per- 
sons,’ continued he, ‘men, indeed, of 
the most scrupulous and delicate 
honour, every one to whom I en- 
trusted a parliamentary motion, or 
plan of conduct for the session, 
almost uniformly betrayed me.” But 
that it was also the result of his con- 
nexion with government, cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted. He, no doubt, ac- 
cepted office, in the hope that he might 
in office be more serviceable to his 
country than he could be out of it. 
* But he soon found,” Mr. Hardy ob- 
serves, “that the vice treasurership was 
given him not to call forth any novel 
ambition ; but as far as it could effect 
it, to extinguish even the embers of the 
old.” And he was no sooner apprised 
of the humiliating position in which he 
was placed, and saw moreover the near 
prospect of the success of the views 
which he had always advocated, than 
he determined to vindicate himself 
from the ignominious thraldom in 
which he had been held, and hastened 
to join the standard of opposition, 
amidst the cheers and congratulations 
of his old friends in open parliament. 

This was in 1779. His desertion of 
ministers was felt as a great blow, and 
his accession to the friends of Irish 
liberty as a great advantage. When 
a motion was about to be made for the 
removal of restrictions on our trade, 
he cried out across the table, “ Why 
not move for a free trade?” The sug- 
gestion had a magical effect. The 
motion was carried, and the measure 
was successful; and this was but the 
commencement of a series of legis- 
lative triumphs, which ended not until 
the patriotic party saw the complete 
establishment of their parliamentary 
independence. 

But though Flood aided powerfully 
in forwarding the views of the opposi- 
tion, he never fully regained their confi- 
dence, nor entirely retrieved his parlia- 
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mentary consideration. He still adhered 
to those views respecting Poynings’ 
law which he had put forward so early 
as the year 1766, when but little hope 
could be entertained that the grasping 
domination of England would be re- 
linquished ; and although Mr. Yelver- 
ton broughtin a bill for the repeal of that 
law, he persisted in maintaining that 
such repeal was totally unnecessary ; that 
would amount to an acknowledgment 
that the power claimed and exercised by 
the privy council was founded upon a 
fair construction of the law; and would 
be, in fact, tantamount to Jegitimating 
their usurpation. Our readers will, 
we are sure, forgive us for not entering 
into that question at present, more than 
is sufficient to exhibit the character of 
the distinguished individual to whom 
this paper is devoted. The object of 
both the honourable gentlemen was 
the same; namely, the vindication of 
Irish freedom from the operation of an 
injurious law. Flood contended that 
the law was always right, but that the 
construction of it was wrong. Yel- 
verton sought to provide, that, whether 
the law was right or wrong, the inde- 
pendence of the Irish legislature should 
no longer be dependant upon a doubt- 
ful interpretation. Flood complained 
bitterly that “ after a service of twenty 
years in the study of a particular ques- 
tion, it was taken out of his hands, and 
entirely wrested from him.” “The 
honourable gentleman,” he said, “ was 
erecting a temple to Liberty; he hoped, 
therefore, at least, he should be allowed 
a niche in the fane.” Yelverton re- 
plied that “the right honourable gen- 
tleman considered himself as having 
espoused their question: he hoped, 
therefore, though the right honorable 
gentleman did not allow him to have 
any knowledge of constitutional law, he 
would allow him to know something of 
civil law; that if any man married a 
wife, and lived with her in constancy, 
it was a crime to take her away from 
him: but if a man shall separate from 
his wife, desert and abandon her for 
seven years, another might then take 
her and give her his protection.” 

Thus it was, that he was compelled 
to witness the accomplishment by 
others of his most cherished objects ; 
and there can be very little doubt that 
he regretted the step by which the tap 
root of his public influence was destroy- 
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ed, by his temporary severance from the 
body of the people. It is not, how- 
ever, the less true that his early labours 
prepared the soil and sowed the seed of 
those vast constitutional acquisitions 
which every day was bringing forth, 
and which were, both in their nature 
and amount, far beyond what could 
have been calculated upon by the 
most sanguine friends of Lreland. 

A horse that will not run in har- 
ness can be but of little use to the 
proprietors of a_ mail-coach; and 
there is no doubt that Flood was self- 
willed and restive, to a degree that 
greatly impaired the value of his co- 
operation. In truth, he was too great 
to be a subaltern ; and his temporary 
desertion, or supposed desertion, of the 
public cause, so impaired his reputation 
as a patriot that his accustomed lead 
was denied him. This he could not 
brook ; and his persistency in the pecu- 
liar views which he took of Irish af- 
fairs at the memorable period of 1782, 
was the more marked and determined, 
because of the absence of that deferen- 
tial respect for his opinions, to which, 
for his seniority amongst the assertors 
of Irish liberty, as well as for his 
talents and services, he not unreason- 
ably deemed himself entitled. 

But the reflecting reader who 
studies his celebrated contest with 
Grattan, upon the subject of simple 
repeal, cannot rise from the perusal of 
it without a strong persuasion that he 
was actuated by higher motives than 
personal jealousy or resentment. The 
country was, indeed, very agreeably 
surprised when the government them- 
selves made a voluntary tender of all 
that had been desired by the ardent 
imaginations of a sanguine people ; 
and the repeal of the sixth of George 
the First, that act which double riveted 
the shackles of the Irish parliament, 
seemed abundantly sufficient for the 
effectual security of every constitu- 
tional object. So thought Grattan ; 
and he hesitated not to proclaim that the 
nation ought to be perfectly satisfied 
with what had been done. Flood de- 


murred; and maintained that the simple 
repeal of a declaratory law by no 
means obviated all danger; that the 
pernicious principle still remained, and 
might, at any future time, be called 
into operation ; and that unless an ex- 
press renunciation of that principle 
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was obtained, our liberties must still 
be indanger. Grattan contended that 
the constitution of eighty-two was the 
undoubted right of the Irish nation ; 
that it was not conferred but restored ; 
and that to insist upon the necessity 
of an act of renunciation, would be to 
recognize that very prerogative in the 
British legislature which was disputed, 
and to acknowledge, virtually, that that 
which had the power of giving, had 
also the power of taking away. To 
this, Flood replied, that it was very 
idle to set up our own notions of our 
own rights as an universal rule of 
action that must necessarily be obliga- 
tory upon others; that the question 
was, not what might be thought of 
them by our own fond partiality, but 
how they might, at some future time, 
be regarded by our powerful neigh- 
bours ; and that if, as was manifestly 
the case, they were now conceded 
because of embarrassments that were 
felt, and because of the attitude which 
the Irish nation was enabled to as- 
sume, pretences might not be wanting 
at some future period to resume the 
concessions which were now made, if 
they were not placed beyond the 
reach of accident by a formal act of 
renunciation. Grattan still rejoined, 
that renunciation itself might be re- 
nounced. This, Flood admitted ; but 
contended that it was the best security 
that could be had; and that any fla- 
grant violation of it, such as was sup- 
posed, would so clearly put the viola- 
tors in the wrong as to justify open 
resistance to them in the face of Eu- 
rope. 

The question can now excite little 
interest, as it possesses no practical 
importance ; having been, by a deci- 
sion of the British parliament, deter- 
mined in accordance with the views of 
Mr. Flood, and the very subject 
matter of the dispute having been 
removed by the legislative union. 
But it did possess a most stirring 
interest in 1782, when Grattan’s sena- 
torial reputation was at its height, and 
led to that conflict between these emi- 
nent men which we noticed in a 
former number. By neither of them 
was the point at issue regarded us se- 
parated from personal considerations. 
Grattan was astonished at his own 
achievements, and dazzled, if not intox- 
icated, by his own fame; and he 
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viewed the doubts which were sug- 
gested, as to the security of the recent 
constitutional acquisitions, as the spe- 
cial pleading of a pettifogger, rather 
than the reasoning of a statesman. 
While Flood, who must, unquestion- 
ably, have felt mortified that the game 
which he had started should have been 
ran down by another, may have suf- 
fered wounded pride so far to influence 
his fine understanding, as to heighten 
and exaggerate that defect in the final 
arrangement as at first proposed, which 
was discerned by his superior saga- 
city. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that he was not the first to be 
betrayed into any remarks partaking 
of personal acrimony, as he discussed 
the subject not only with matchless 
clearness, but without the slightest 
departure from that courtesy which 
should always characterize parliamen- 
tary contests; until his high spirit 
was provoked by the injurious, and, 
indeed, ungenerous reflections which 
were cast upon him; and he forgot, 
for a moment, not only the question 
under discussion, but the infirmities 
under which he laboured, and gave 
utterance to that torrent of scornful 
reproof by which any ordinary adver- 
sary would have been confounded. 
But Grattan was not an ordinary ad- 
versary ; aS was soon made manifest 
by the most memorable single combat 
that ever took place in the Irish par- 
liament. It was, indeed, a combat 
between the elephant and the tiger. 
The one possessed a strength which 
could annihilate his ferocious assailant, 
if he could only get him fairly within 
his power. The other a wary agility 
which enabled him to evade the might 
of his gigantic adversary, and to seize 
upon him in such a way as to render 
all his energy unavailing. Never was 
there in any public assembly a scene 
of such gladiatorial interest as that of 
which the House of Commons was 
now made the arena by these two 
great men. Grattan had all the ad- 
vantages of youth, and health, and 

resent popularity, and recent triumph. 

lood, who had long stood aloof from 
his party, now found that his party 
stood aloof from him, and that he 
must depend altogether upon his intel- 
lectual resources to sustain him under 
the fierce assault of which he suddenly 
became the object. Nor did they fail 
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him in this greate mergency. He met 
the attack of his brilliant assailant in a 
manner worthy of his former fame ; 
and his reply is one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens on record of a vindica- 
tion replete with dignity and spirit, 
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combining grace of language with 
strength of reasoning, without a par- 
ticle of the vengeful ire by which 
Mr. Grattan’s most partial friends must 
allow that his powerful but vituperative 
speech was distinguished. 





What thou wert then, albeit unlike, what now thou art. 


If it appease my grief, ah deem it not in vain. 


TO MARY. 


When first I saw thee in thy youthful spring } 
Of yet unripened beauty, thy bright eyes 
Were like two glassy fountains mirroring 

Those thoughts that yet breathed fresh of Paradise: 

And when | spoke to thee, thy sweet replies, 
Though brief and simple, sunk into my need 
More deep than sounds of sweetest melodies ; 
And still at times remembrance will impart 


I do not mourn o’er hopes that once aspired 
To win requital of a cherished flame : 

By many, as by me, thou wert admired, 

By many who could urge a worthier claim ; : 
But yet I fondly would entwine thy name 
(Although mine own to thee was never dear,) 
With something that may yet be known to fame ; 
If strains so rude may hope to win thine ear, 


If what I dare not speak, thou thus wilt deign to hear. 


Since last I saw thee, some few years are flown, 


And now thou art the theme of every tongue : 
But yet my thoughts are so familiar grown 

With her to whom my first affections clung, 

I could not bear to see thee mix among 

Strange faces—and thine own perhaps as strange. 
Far rather would I deem thee not less young, 
Albeit less beautiful, than new arrange 


Thy image in these thoughts, that share not in thy change. 


Methinks there is a virtue in true love, 

Even when unanswered, that gives purity 

To our gross nature, raising it above 

Those feelings unrefined that wander free 

O’er the wild waters of uncertainty ; 

Like wave-toss’d bark that owns no guiding star— 
While Love, such love as hath been felt by me, 
Like a true beacon warneth from afar 


Of sin’s deceitful snares—and such to me you are. 


I am to thee as one remembered not— 

Seen, but unnoticed—mingled with the throng 
Of those no sooner parted than forgot. 

I know ’tis so; and if thou deem’st it wrong 
That thy remembrance lives with me so long, 
Oh, blame me not—my spirit wears a chain 

I strove to break ; but for my strength too strong, 
It hath subdued me ; and this artless strain, 
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To Mary. 


So young and beautiful as thou wert then ! 

I saw and felt what words could ill convey— 
Felt what I never more must feel again ; 

For since that time this heart hath fallen a prey 
To many sorrows, not to time’s decay ; 

Its freshness hath been withered, not by years, 
But suffering—and if aught can allay 

My grief, it is to mingle with my tears 


Those thoughts of thee, that grief, even grief the more endears. 


I once could love—I may thus late impart 

My history to thee—yes, there once were days 
When love held sweet dominion o’er a heart 
That now alone tyrannic sorrow sways : 

It beats no more responsive to thy praise— 

’Tis cold, ’tis senseless, withering to decay— 
Cold as the stream o’er which the sunbeam plays, 
That may reflect, but not imbibe the ray 


That on its surfuce sports, then melts in light away. 


I am not what I have been : I possess’d 

The seeds of many ‘virtues, which, if fate 

Had not thus early withered in my breast, 

Had raised me far above my present state. 

It was not my ambition to be great ; 

For wealth or power I sighed not ; all [ sought 
Were those more tranquil blessings which create 
The wise man’s happiness, by wealth unbought— 


The unperturbed mind—-the free, unfettered thought. 


I weep not o’er my fortunes, I lament 

Not for myself, nor even if you, too fair 

And too highborn, should have refused consent 
With me an undistinguished lot to share. 

For this | weep not ; beauteous as you were, 

I hoped not, dared not hope to win from thee 
One answering look ; but 1 am doomed to bear 
The weight of other sorrows laid on me, 


Weighing a spirit down that would, in vain, be free. 


If in the happiness that may be thine— 

And sure ¢hou must be happy—there may cling 
To thy remembrance aught which may incline 

Thy thoughts to a far flight on backward wing, 
Even to the days when, in thy beauty’s spring, 
I saw and lov'd thee ; think, oh think a while 

Of him who for thee first awoke the string, 

In strains, albeit unworthy of thy smile, 


And yet they did his breast of many a grief beguile. 


Farewell! thou Peri of my brightest dreams, 
Whose image with my being hath been blent, 
And to my wayward fancy ofttimes seems 
A comforter to me, in mercy sent 
To heal a heart by many sorrows rent. 
Farewell! and if this song may reach thine ear, 
(Howe’er unworthy its fair argument,) 
Deem it the homage of a heart sincere, 

To which thou art, and wert, and wilt be ever dear. 
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Saint George's Knight. 


SAINT GEORGE'S KNIGHT, 
A SPANISH LEGEND. 


TRANSLATED FROM UHLAND. 
I. 


Now before Saint Stephen’s towers 
Cymbals clash and trumpets bray, 
Where Fernandez, brave Castilian, 
Holds his camp with proud display ; 
And Almansor, Moorish monarch, 
Comes, with regal pomp and sway, 
Comes from rich Cordova’s castles, 
Siege to yonder town to lay. 
Don Fernandez’ knights are mounted, 
Glittering in their bright array, 
But, as round they wheel in muster, 
One escapes his keen survey— 
“Gaspard Vivas! Gaspard Vivas! 
Sun of knighthood’s brightest ray ! 
Lo! our warriors all are marshalled— 
Why dost thou alone delay ? 
Thou the first to urge thy charger— 
Erst the foremost in the fray— 
Knowest thou not thy lord’s behest, or 
Hearest not the clarion’s bray ? 
Why desert thy gullant brethren 
On this hot and bloody day ? 

Shall thy crown of glory wither ? 
Must thy green renown decay ?” 
Ah! but Gaspard heard him not, for 

Far was he in wood away, 
Where, upon a vernal hill, Saint 
George’s lonely Chapel lay. 
Stands without the gate his courser ; 
There lie lance and armour grey ; 
And the noble warrior humbly 
Kneels before the shrine to pray. 
Lost in pious thought he heareth 
Not the clangor of the fray, 
Which the winds, on rushing pinions, 
Over glade and dell convey; 
Hears not spear and corslet ringing, 
Heareth not the charger’s neigh. 
Yet, fear not! His mighty Patron, 
George the Faithful, watches aye: 
Darting from the clouds like light, he 
Dons the warrior’s mail straightw ay, 
Bounds upon his foaming steed, and 
Mingles in the fierce mellay. 
*Gainst a heaven-descended hero 
Slender chance hath child of clay : 
Soon Almansor’s gorgeous banners 
Fall the Champion’s easy prey, 
Till the Paynim army, worsted, 
Fly the field in wild dismay. 


At his Patron’s altar Gaspard 
Vivas now has ceased to pray, 

And, departing from the Chapel, 
Dons his suit of armour grey, 
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And impels his fiery charger 
Campwards without stop or stay. 
But what shouts of acclamation 
Hail him here! what tumult gay ! 
“ Gaspard Vivas! Gaspard Vivas! 
Sun of knighthood’s brightest ray ! 
Thus to win the Moorish standard, 
Noue but thou could e’er essay ! 
Bloody shew thy casque and hauberk, 
Bloody sears those rents betray ! 
And behold thy panting charger, 
Red with wounds! Hurra, hurra!” 
Gaspard Vivas, all astounded, 
Sees and hears their strange display, 
Bows his head in wondering thought, and 
Wists not what to guess or say. 


ll. 

To her bower the Countess Julia, 
Balmy evening airs invite, 

Lurking there, Almansor’s nephew 
Plucks the flower his love would blight, 

And away with this his booty 
Rides through greenwoods day and night, 

Guarded well by ten redoubted 
Moorish knights in armour dight. 

Travelling fast, they reach that forest, 
In the streaky morning light, 

Where Saint George’s Chapel rises 
On a lofty vernal height. 

Julia looks, and from afar the 
Sculptured story meets her sight, 

Which above the chapel portals 
Represents the stalwart knight 

When with spear he overcomes the 
Dragon in the deadly fight, 

While the king’s enchanted daughter 
Hails his victory with delight. 

Wringing wild her hands and weeping, 
“ Oh, Defender of the Right !” 

Julia cries, * Oh, sainted warrior ! 
Save me from this Dragon’s might !” 

Lo! who, springing from the Chapel, 
Bounds on [ rapa courser white ? 

Stream abroad his golden tresses— 
Waves his mantle redly bright! 

Tow'rds Almansor’s robber-nephew 
Speeds his lance in flashing flight, 

And the haughty Prince lies gasping, 
As was erst the Dragon’s plight ! 

While the ten redoubted Moorish 
Mailsmen, seized with strange affright, 

Casting far both lance and buckler, 
Spur their steeds o’er vale and height. 

Kneeling now, the Countess Julia, 
Dazed as by a heavenly light, 

Weeps her grateful thanks before the 
Holy Champion of the Right ; 

But, a moment more, and lo! the 
Form hath vanished from her sight, 

And there goes a murmuring whisper, 


“ Gaspard Vivas was the Knight!” J.C. M. 
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OFFICIAL TABLES OF REVENUE, COMMERCE, ETC.* 


We have frequently urged upon our 
readers the importance of statistical 
inquiries, as likely to afford the best 
and safest grounds on which to found 
legislation beneticial to the whole of 
the empire, and local improvements 
calculated to ameliorate the condition 
of its several parts. We have endea- 
voured, as opportunities occurred, to 
draw the attention of the public to 
the important advantage to be derived 
from investigations of this nature, in 
preventing, and militating against, 
theories, abstractedly considered—in 
applying the line and level to confi- 
dent hypothesis—in reducing genius 
to submit its offspring to be weighed 
in the balance of. experience—in a 
word, in removing that necessity which 
must otherwise exist, of making expe- 
riments upon nations. 

But, in times like the present, when 
audacious Falsehood stalks forth, in the 
light of day, and, eutering the highest 
places of the land, showers his enve- 
nomed shafts, without provocation or 
pretence, against all that is holy, just, 
and good,—against all that is meek, 
helpless, and enduring ; and calculates 
that an hundred detections—an hun- 
dred arrows turned aside—an hundred 
exhibitions of infamy and crime, are 
well earned at the price of one death- 
wound inflicted on the bulwarks of 
British religion and liberty—in times 
like these, there is surely an additional 
attraction thrown around a subject 
which devotes itself to the elucidation 
of truth ; which confines itself to un- 
varnished facts; and which, although 
it will be, as it ought to be, brought 
powerfully to bear upon the malignant 
and calculating treachery which the 
two great acts of legislative insanity 
have of late years introduced into the 
first assembly in the realm, yet may be 
pursued free from all the bitterness, 
and secure from the harassing attacks 
of political parties. 

It is true, that a certain degree of 
disgrace has been attached to this 


study, by its apparent connexion with 
the multitude of expensive and evil- 
intentioned commissions, and the net- 
work of ostentatious jobs, which has 
been, and yet is, extended far and 
wide by the Whigling Deformers of 
the present day. It is true that sta- 
tistical inquiries afford but few attrac- 
tions, either to him whose motive in 
opening a book is the desire for lite- 
rary entertainment, or to him whose 
soul is disquieted within him at the 
aspect of a political horizon, which 
seems to portend that all those institu- 
tions which would render the results 
of such inquiries valuable to society, 
are about to be sacrificed at the altar 
of the Siamese demons—lInfidelity and 
Popery. But we would remind both 
those classes how much evil has al- 
ready been produced by the neglect of 
this study. We would request the 
reader, whose object is amusement, to 
encounter at least a few pages on these 
subjects, before he so unhesitatingly 
condemns it as guilty of dulness; or 
even, in imitation of the rather ludi- 
crous verdict of the Jersey jury, on a 
late trial, pronounce it to be “ more 
dull than entertaining.” And we 
would remind our desponding friend, 
the politician, that he may not only 
derive powerful means of supporting 
the constitution which he so justly ve- 
nerates, from an intimate acquaintance 
with all the silent and detailed opera- 
tions of that constitution upon the 
frame of society ; but that while he 
disapproves the corrupt passion for pa- 
tronage, and despises the anxiety to 
supply the whale with tubs, and the 
ginshop Thersites with subjects of de- 
clamation, which actuates the “soi- 
disant” statesmen of the Deforming 
school to the creation of successive 
generations of commissions aud inqui- 
ries, drawing large sums from the re- 
sources of the nation, to place them in 
the purses of their ignorant nominees : 
yet, that it is the duty of every friend 
to the interests of his country to exa- 
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mine the results of these investiga- 
tions; not merely to rebut the false- 
hoods, but to become acquainted with 
the truths which they contain. This 
is the more especially necessary, as it 
is the constant habit of the enemies of 
religion and liberty, to apply for such 
returns, confident that they will be 
able either to wrest some fact out of 
them, which they may colour so as to 
suit their dark designs, or to throw the 
whole affair into oblivion, if its con- 
tents are impracticably unfavourable. 
Statistics have been too much neg- 
lected by our ancestors ; and this neg- 
lect empowered a few upstart and fa- 
natic theorists, in the close of the last, 
and the commencement of the present 
century, for a time to possess tlie 
minds, and pervert the counsels of the 
nation, by projects for averting fancied 
evils, and producing fancied benefits, 
which have terminated, (if indeed they 
have terminated,) in the expatriation of 
thousands of our finest peasantry ; the 
expenditure of our resources of money, 
to effect the exhaustion of our resour- 
ces of men ; and in all the bitter prac- 
tical results of an attempt to relieve 
the distress of the producer by dimi- 
nishing the number of the consumers. 
It must be confessed, however, that our 
fathers had not, in any respect, the 
opportunities or means for investiga- 
tions of this nature which we at the 
present day possess; and although the 
opportunity, and the use of that op- 
portunity, in general act as mutual 
cause and effect, in every thing, at 
least, except moral improvement, yet 
the former is the first in the field; and 
although the desire to attain an object 
always increases the activity in the in- 
vention of means for its accomplish- 
ment, yet that desire is itself com- 
monly originated by the appearance of 
some means, however small, or difficult 
of application to the end proposed. 
Thus the improvement of roads and 
vehicles has produced a mania for lo- 
comotion ; and this mania for loco- 
motion has caused such prodigious im- 
provement in the means of convey- 
ance, that were some being from an- 
other planet to view the anxiety our 
locomotive men display to save every 
possible moment while travelling, and 
the importance they attach to every 
particle of time so spent ; and were he 
to be at the same time informed that 
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they were rational beings, and were so 
consistent and so wise as to be deno- 
minated “ the Sovereign People,” qua- 
lified to make the laws to which they 
condescend an amiable obedience ; he 
would be lost in the contemplation, 
and would exclaim, “How great and 
glorious must be the works of good 
performed by a nation who value even 
a moment as worth gold and silver : 
and, above all, how virtuous must such 
a people be, and how high must they 
who thus prize time, estimate the value 
of eternity!” Deep and mortifying 
would, indeed, be his surprise, when 
he learned that the time thus pur- 
chased was often spent in the degrading 
debauchery of an alehouse, or the 
mental suicide of the gambling table ; 
or even that the motive of this so ur- 
geut haste was, that this rational being 
should be the sooner able to repair to 
the smoking-room, or the fair, to drown 
his soul and debilitate his body in the 
industrious idleness, the energetic 
apathy of the cigar; or to spend hours 
in the valuable employment of seeing 
and being seen by his fellow-rationals. 
Above all, how would he feel when 
assured that the majority of those so 
zealously economical of the present 
time, were wholly regardless of the 
future eternity’ But we are no Cy- 
nics : nor do we shut our eyes to the 
advantages gained to society by the 
economy of even a small portion of 
time; far less do we mean to depre- 
ciate the gigantic discoveries of mo- 
dern science. But when we see the 
same individual at the beginning of 
the hour, swearing at the difference 
of clocks which had brought him to 
the station-house three minutes too 
soon; wilfully shutting his eyes, and 
imagining that he closes those of his 
companions, to the consideration of 
how those three minutes would have 
been spent, had no such difference 
existed ; then sitting in the carriage, 
watch in hand, vociferous in his excla- 
mations against the misconduct of the 
engineer, or the negligence of the 
company, by which the train arrived 
two minutes later than its appointed 
time : and, after all this, spending the 
remainder of the hour leaning over 
the parapet of the pier at Kingstown, 
jerking a pebble now and then into an 
empty boat below ; thinking that he is 
thinking,—when we see this, we often 
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sigh for the wisdom of “ The Sovereign 
People ;” and wish that the traveller 
would not return his watch to his 
peeke. but retain it in his hand, or at 
east in his mind, and keep as strict 
and unrelenting an account of the 
hours which follow, as he has done of 
the minutes which preceded his ar- 
rival, 

It is, perhaps, fortunate, that in an 
age whose leading characteristic is, the 
absence of the organ of veneration, 
and which, therefore, is peculiarly lia- 
ble to be led away by novel and un- 
founded theories, there should, also, 
exist a general passion for statistical 
investigations ; a subject of sufficient 
comprehensiveness and variety to en- 
gage every class of mind, and emplo 
every grade of intellect, and to call 
into active exercise every eccentricity of 
taste and talent; while, at the same 
time, the subject of these inquiries 
being facts, they must possess a strong 
tendency to check self-sufficiency, and 
to subject theory to a furnace which 
will consume all that is fanciful, use- 
less, or mischievous; and leave no- 
thing remaining but the sound and va- 
luable metal. This, however, is going 


on the supposition that the results of 
these inquiries only fall into the hands 
of those who desire to apply them to 


the benefit of their species. The ex- 
treme utopianism of such an hypo- 
thesis only tends to demonstrate more 
clearly the necessity which exists, that 
the well-intentioned should make 
themselves acquainted with these sub- 
jects, that they may at least be com- 
petent to discern the probable opera- 
tion of measures proposed. 

There are few portions of the world 
which are, at this moment, more parti- 
cularly the object of such investi- 
gations than Ireland. This is in 
some degree occasioned by a general 
feeling that it has been too long neg- 
lected, and that a heavy arrear of at- 
tention and improvement has accumu- 
lated, and its speedy payment is de- 
manded by the state of society, and 
the increasing effects of nations on 
each other. But it is also, in a great 
measure, to be attributed to the exer- 
tions of those, whose object is, to 
spread the idea of the existence of 
great abuses, by loudly calling for 
great investigations, while they trust 
to their active agents at home to sup- 
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ply such false information, and colour 
such facts, as may be rendered subser- 
vient to their treasonable designs. 
They know too well the habitual and 
besetting sin of the advocates of truth, 
and are satisfied that there is little 
danger of these investigations being 
turned, as they know they ought to be, 
upon their own guilty heads. They 
are well aware that the feeling of the 
nation, and the appearance of right, is 
always on the side of him who asserts 
the existence of an abuse; and that in 
politics, as in war, the grand object is 
to carry the struggle into the enemy’s 
country. 

We have said that we do not expect 
our readers to consider an article on 
statistics as entertaining ; but we shall 
not, on that account, either relinquish 
our design of offering it to their no- 
tice, nor yet give up, in despair, all 
hope of investing the subject with 
some attractions; and even, erhaps, 
showing that it can occasionally afford 
amusement. The comprehensive na- 
ture of the subject, which might, per- 
haps, entitle it to be defined as, the 
“History of the Circumstances of 
Human Existence,” is such, that there 
scarcely exists a profession, or class of 
society, or an individual whose mind 
is disposed to activity upon any sub- 
ject, who may not find in this science 
somewhat to interest his peculiar dis- 
position, and bear upon his favourite 
pursuit. 

The work which we have selected 
as the subject of the present article, is 
one of the giant efforts of the present 
age. It contains a mass of informa- 
tion upon almost every subject within 
the range of statistical inquiry ; such 
as not only has not been, but could 
not be offered to the world in any for- 
mer age. Never, perhaps, was there 
produced a more wonderful monument 
of the effects of the division of la- 
bour. The famous logarithmic tables, 
of which the French nation are so 
justly proud, and which have been so 
often adduced as an example of the suc- 
cessful division of labour, did not em- 
ploy as many individuals in their com- 
pletion as the work before us has em- 
a thousands. Its title will give 
but a faint idea of its comprehensive 
nature. It professes to give “ Tables 
of the Revenue, Population, Com- 
merce, &c. of the United Kingdom 
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and its dependencies, from 1820 to 
1833, both inclusive.” This, certainly, 
promises a wide field of inquiry, and 
an important harvest of facts, Never- 
theless, as Lord Coke says, “this §c. 
hath much wee And among the 
trifling items which are comprised un- 
der it, are, one hundred and fourteen 
closely-printed folio pages of tables, 
containing “ Abstracts of returns from 
various foreign countries.” 

The contents of this work may be 
thus briefly stated. Ist, A dedication 
to the privy council for trade; in 
which it is stated by Mr. Porter, the 
officer employed, that the present edi- 
tion, containing a reprint of two for- 
mer compilations, and bringing the 
several returns up to the end of the 
year 1833, although a deviation from 
the former mode of confining the re- 
turn to the last year, was called for by 
the immense demand for the copies of 
the two preceding works ; that it con- 
tained a variety of new information ; 
and, fiually, that the object of the 
work was, to render needless many of 
the returns so often called for by mem- 
bers of the lower house; and that in 
this object it had, in a great degree, 
succeeded, Next follows a table of 
contents, merely stating, as it were, the 
heads of the several chapters ; occu- 
pying, however, twenty pages. The 
work then opens with a series of ta- 
bles, occupying two hundred and fort 
pages, on all subjects connected with 
the revenue, income, expenditure, &c. 
of the whole empire, in every branch 
of trade, for the twelve years ending 
with the year 1833, hese returns 
are, of necessity, for different periods : 
some only for one year, such, for in- 
stance, as “the number and descrip- 
tion of vessels, men, &c. employed in 
the fisheries of Newfoundland : with 
the number, occupations, ages, sexes, 
religion, &c. &c. of its inhabitants.” 
Such returns as these are obviously 
not of sufficient importance to require 
to be traced back for many years ; al- 
though in future they will probably be 
regularly continued. The majority of 
these returns, however, extend to the 

eriod from 1820 to 1833; some much 
arther back. The import, export, 
and consumption of each article of 
trade is stated, during the whole of 
the abovementioned perjod. The 
next leading division of the work com- 
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prises, “ A statement of the quantities 
of the principal articles of foreign and 
colonial merchandize imported into, 
retained for consumption, and exported 
from the United Kingdom, in the years 
1832 and 1833, distinguishing the dif- 
ferent foreign countries and British 
possessions whence the same were im- 
ported, and whereto exported; toge- 
ther with the quantities and declared 
value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom during the same period ; 
distinguishing the different foreign 
countries and British possessions 
whereto exported,” This section oc- 
ame about 72 pages. The next 
only takes up 16 pages, and is confined 
to “Statements connected with the 
trade, &e. of Ireland.” This is, at 
first sight, but a small proportion to 
give to the statistics of so important a 
portion of the empire. It will be 
seen, however, on reference to the 
work, that Ireland has her full share 
of all the returns. It is, indeed, one 
of the few, and perhaps almost un- 
avoidable defects in the work, that the 
returns are not sufficiently distinguish- 
ed from each other, This is, however, 
compensated by a magnificent index. 
Next follow “Statements connected 
with the trade, &c. of the British pos- 
sessions in India, and with China.” 
This division occupies about 58 pages. 
Forty-five pages are then devoted to 
“ Prices, rates of wages, &c. and local 
statistics.” The next division takes 
up 40 pages, and is occupied with re- 
turns connected with “ Population.” 
Next to this follow the annals of 
“Crime,” filling 56 pages. The last 
section is an “ Abstract of returns from 
various foreign countries ; for the most 
part obtained through his Majesty’s 


consuls abroad.” This branch extends 


over 114 pages; and comprises statis- 
tics of Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den- 


mark, Prussia, Hamburg, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, United States of America, 
Hayti, Venezuela, and Cuba. The 
work then closes with an index, occu- 
pying 21 pages, and remarkably well 
arranged, considering the immense 
difficulty and labor attending the task. 

We have thus endeavoured to give, 
as it were, a sketch of the skeleton of 
the work. We shall next give a few 
of the details connected with interest- 
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ing or amusing subjects. The limits 
of this Magazine, or of the Quarterly 
itself, would not admit even an allusion 
to the various details of so vast a sub- 
ject. But we shall be contented if we 
can induce our readers to examine for 
themselves a work from which so much 
valuable information is to be derived. 
The politician will find it the means of 
attaining all the information of the 
Cocker of the House of Commons, 
without his disregard for truth, his 
reckless love of the wrong side, or that 
disgusting meanness of person, man- 
ners, and oratory, which sink him be- 
Jow the “ultima Thule” of degrada- 
tion, “the Tail” themselves. The 
historian will find ample sources of 
interest in marking the progressive 
improvement or deterioration of na- 
tions ; the wages of labourers, and 
prices of provisions, at different pe- 
riods, &c.; some of the returns on these 
subjects being carried back about a 
century and a half. To the merchant 
there is no part of the work that may 
not be of great importance: com- 
merce ; imports; exports ; consump- 
tion ; manufactures ; with the wages 
paid ; the work performed; the ex- 
pense of raw material, as well as of 
the finished manufacture, and the pro- 
fits, duties, bounties, and restrictions 
upon each, in every part of the world, 
are surely matters worthy of his atten- 
tion. To the political economist the 
study of the whole work is an obvious 
duty. To the medical profession great 
advantage may arise from the exami- 
nation of the diseases which have pre- 
vailed at different periods ; and com- 
paring these with the consumption of 
particular articles of food, medicine, 
and clothing, about the same period ; 
as well as with each other, ‘The re- 
turns of diseases are chiefly confined 
to those producing death, and to the 
“bills of mortality ;’ but a vast body 
of curious and valuable information 
imay be derived from their study ; as 
we shall endeavour to show by stating 
a few of the remarkable coincidences 
whieh they display. Even the anti- 


quarian may derive some amusement 
trom the returns of the different wear 
of gold and silver coin, at various pe- 
riods. In this respect, as in many 
others, the year 1825 appears remark- 
able. The active friends of charitable 
societics—and fortunately they are an 
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immense body in these kingdoms—will 
find a field of valuable instruction in 
the management of such societies, in 
the comprehensive returns of the va- 
rious savings banks, hospitals, friend 

societies, &c. &c. which are given wit 

a minuteness truly astonishing; de- 
tailing the numbers of the depositors ; 
the amount; the number of each 
amount; the prices of provisions ; 
wages for work, &c. in each institution, 
not of course throughout the empire, 
but such as seemed to contain prac- 
tical information. ‘The country gen- 
tleman will be interested in the ac- 
counts of the management, expenses, 
&ec. of turnpike-roads; the emigrant 
will find the most minute and full 
statements on the subject of emigra- 
tion, as well as the state of commerce 
and population, in each country to 
which he may meditate a migration. 
The legislator should study the sad 
annals of crime; and examine whe- 
ther in another page of the book be- 
fore him he may not find the causes of 
that crime. The barrister we can only 
console with the bleak list of acts of 
parliament in each year, sometimes 
amounting to near eight hundred in 
one session; and leave him to medi- 
tate on the principle which assumes 
that every subject is acquainted with 
the law of the land. Even the lover 
of fashion may divert himself by ob- 
serving the gradually diminished con- 
sumption of hair-powder and snuff; 
the increased use of cigars ; and the 
varying imports and consumption of 
cloths, silks, wines, and every thing 
employed in ornament or luxury. 

We have promised to mention a few 
of the curious statements in this work. 
We shall, as regular arrangement 
would be impossible, and to extract 
the tables themselves would be absurd, 
merely give the results of some, in 
each of the divisions of the work as 
they occur, which seem most amusing 
or useful. 

The first set of tables in the work 
contain an account of the number 
of savings banks in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, arranged according to 
counties: together with the number 
of depositors, divided into classes, the 
amount of their deposits, aud the ave- 
rage amount invested by each deposi- 
tor; made up to the 20th of Nov. 
1833. These tables conclude with a 
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“Summary,” from which we shall ex- 
tract, not the exact numbers, but the 
nearest round number expressing the 
proportions or amount. ‘Total deposi- 
tors in England, 400,000. Amount, 
12} millions. Average deposit £31 8s. 
In Wales, the same classes of totals 
are as follow :—11,000—£330,000— 
£29 18s. In Ireland,—49,000— 
£1,300,000—£27. In England, the 
counties where the depositors are most 
numerous (next te London and Mid- 
dlesex) are York, Lancashire, Devon, 
and Kent: the least so, Westmore- 
land and Huntingdon. ‘The. same or- 
der holds with respect to the amount 
of deposits: but not so as to the 
classes of depositors; as in Devon the 
number and amount of deposits ex- 
ceeding £200 is greater than that in 
any other part of the empire. In 
Wales the greatest number and amount 
of depositors, by many degrees, is in 
Flintshire ; the least in Caermarthen. 
The greatest number and amount of 
deposits in Ireland are in Dublin, 
amounting to nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds, invested by nearly 
thirteen thousand individuals. The 
average amount of deposits in West- 
meath is much higher than in any 
other part of Ireland. Cork follows 
Dublin very close in its amounts. 
Next, but only in the proportion of 
less than one-third, is ‘Tipperary, as 
regards the amount deposited: but in 
the number of depositors it is exceed- 
ed by Waterford; and both by An- 
trim ; which is, however, the lowest in 
Ireland in the average investments. 
in England the greatest number of 
depositors invest, on the average, seven 
pounds: the largest sum invested is 
by depositors averaging thirty pounds. 
in Wales about the same proportion 
holds ; as also in Ireland. 

It is remarkable that Donegal and 
Cavan fall below Galway, in the pro- 
portion of one to two in number, and 
one to four in amount; and Galway 
below the rest of Ireland in the pro- 
portion of one to three in -number—one 
to two in amount. This is not at- 
tributable to the number of banks, as 
in Limerick, there was at that period 
but one savings bank, containing, never- 
theless, an investment exceeding sixty- 
four thousand pounds, from above two 
thousand depositors; while Cavan, 
possessing two banks, presents ouly 
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an investment of under seventeen 
hundred pounds, by eighty-seven de- 
positors. In another part of the work 
is given a set of tables, of a similar 
nature, but much greater minuteness, 
respecting the returns of savings banks 
in 1830-31-32. We shall not go 
minutely into these, but. merely re- 
mark, that in England in 1830, the 
number and amount of investments 
was less than in 1833, but the average 
amount greater, and that the same 
would be found to hold in Wales and 
Ireland. In 1831 this holds good in 
England and Wales, but not in Ireland. 
We shall next notice a curious return, 
shewing the result of experiments 
made in the Mint, 23d July, 1833, on 
the wear of British gold and silver 
coins, of different denominations, of 
the years 1817-21-25-and 29, shew- 
ing the actual and per centage loss by 
circulation. One of the most curious 
facts which this table discovers is, that 
the proportionate losses, by dirt and 
by circulation, upon half-sovereigns, ex- 
ceed that upon sovereigns in about the 
proportion of five to three. It is also 
remarkable that in these losses the coin 
of 1821 and 1825 suffered more than 
the others. 

We were surprised to find that the 
number of dogs, exclusive of packs of 
hounds, charged to the assessed taxes 
of Great Britain, amounted in the year 
1832 only to three hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand, and has. been steadily 
decreasing since 1825, while the num- 
ber of packs of hounds is on the in- 
crease. We needed not official re- 
turns to tell us that the consumption 
of hair-powder has rapidly decreased 
in late years; but we still blush for 
the taste of our species, when we find 
that upwards of £12000 a-year is even 
yet derived from the duties upon the 
consumption of this most preposterous 
of all luxuries. Truly those who fill 
their hair with flour, need not open 
their mouths against the Indian prac- 
tice of besmearing their bodies with 
pipe-clay. 

In the tables of shipping and navi- 
gation, we find that a greater number 
of vessels were built and registered in 
Great Britain, in the year 1826, than 
at any other period from 1820 to 1833; 
while the total number belonging to 
the British empire was greatest iu 1820. 
The number in each year, however, 
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was not far above or under 24,000. It 
is remarkable that although the total 
number remained without material al- 
teration, the number belonging to the 
United Kingdom has > been 
gradually decreasing, and those belong- 
ing to the Colonies on the increase. 
It is also curious that the number of 
British vessels entered inwards, and 
cleared outwards in the Foreign and 
Colonial trade of the United Kingdom, 
has been increased in the same period 
in the proportion of 13 to 10. We 
should, however, observe that the de- 
crease in the number of vessels a 
ing to the United Kingdom is merely 
nominal, and is to be attributed to the 
fact that, previous to the year 1827, 
the returns only comprised the births 
and marriages of the shipping, but 
were silent as to their deuths ; conse- 
quently all those registered were pre- 
sumed to exist till the contrary was 
roved. But the new Registry Act 
6th Geo. IV. ec. 110) obliged the 
owners of vessels to register them 
anew ; and the returns of 1827 being 
made up subsequently to this regis- 
tration, the deceased ships were omit- 
ted, and their absence caused an ap- 
parent diminution in the numbers in 
that and the followimg years. Some 
curious facts appear on examining the 
countries to which these vessels trade, 
and the proportion of the number of 
men to that of the vessels and tonnage. 
For instance, the ships trading to 
Russia average about 200 tons, and 
eight men ; those to the Netherlands, 
120 tous, and seven men; while those 
employed in the French trade average 
about 95 tons, and eight men; and 
those to Jersey and Guernsey, 60 tons, 
and four men, The vessels going to 
our northern colonies average 270 
tons, and 18 men; to the Mauritius, 
the same size, but 15 men; the United 
States of America, 340 tons, and 15 
men; New South Wales, 320 tons, and 
i8men. The vessels composing the 
China fleet of olden times, (or, as the 
next anew will probably describe 
it, “the fleet which used to be sent to 
China, when tea was used in this coun- 
try, before the destruction of the East 
India Company, at the beginning of 
the late revolution, and when England 
had possessions in the East and West 
ae were the largest and most 
powerful of all our mercantile shipping ; 


their average size was 1260 tons, and 
their crews above 120 men. The 
vessels trading to India are about 428 
tons, and 30 men. A principal reason 
for this difference was the number of 
pirates in the Chinese seas. A similar 
cause will probably account for a v 
singular fact, that while the vesse 
trading to the Cape of Good Hope only 
average 184 tons, and ten men, those 
who only go to Morocco, and the coast 
between it and the Cape, are 257 tons, 
and 16 men. Our whalers seem to be 
more fully manned than any other 
merchantmen ; and this is not merely 
necessary from the arduous nature of 
their service, but renders them a yet 
more valuable school and nursery for 
our seamen. They average 350 tons, 
and 41 men. Their total number ia 
the year 1832 was 116 ; and the num- 
ber of men 4797, In 1833 only 100 
appear to have sailed, and their crews 
were about 42 men each. The ave- 
rage in these two years shows rather a 
greater proportion of men. In striking 
these averages we have not affected 
very great accuracy, as our object is 
rather to give a general idea of the 
work before us, and some information 
upon a few of its details, than to furnish 
any statistical facts for practical use. 
Much less can the above numbers be 
taken to be a general rule for the size 
and complements of those ships, as the 
averages were merely taken ~ us by 
the common process of dividing the 
number of tons and men by that of 
ships, and selecting for such an aver- 
age a year which seemed fitted to give 
such a result as would apply to the 
majority. 

Immediately following these tables 
are others, giving the number and ag- 
gregate tonnage of vessels, distinguish- 
ing the British from the foreign, that 
have entered the ports of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Glasgow, 
Sunderland, and Newcastle, from 
foreign ports, in each year from 1820 
to 1831 inclusive. From which we 

receive that, especially in the three 
ast mentioned ports, the trade has 
been considerably increased during 
that period. Here again, however, 
the year 1825 seems particularly busy. 

Next follows the number and ton- 
nage of vessels which, in each of the 
four years, ending 5th January, 1834, 
entered, from all parts, the ports of 
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London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, New- 
castle, Plymouth, Leith, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Cork, Belfast, and Dublin. 
As some of our readers may be curious 
to know the comparative trade of these 
places, we shall give the total British 
and foreign vessels which entered each 
in the year ending 5th January, 1834 :— 
London, 4482; Liverpool, 1709 ; 
Bristol, 302; Hull, 1865; Newcastle, 
870; Plymouth, 307; Leith, 348 ; 
Glasgow, 118; Greenock, 281; Cork, 
167; Belfast, 168; Dublin, 275. It 
is remarkable that only one foreign 
vessel entered the port of Glasgow in 
this year. The number of foreign 
vessels was very trifling in any of 
these ports, except London, Liverpool, 
Hull, Newcastle, and Leith. In Lon- 
don they were about one-third ; Liver- 
pool, one-half ; the other three nearly 
equal; and the rest about one in ten 
(excepting Glasgow.) 

The next tables we shall notice, are 
those which give an account of the 
value of the imports and exports of 
Great Britain, exclusive of the trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
according to the official rates of valua- 
tion, distinguishing the amount of the 
»roduce and manufactures of the United 

ingdom exported, from the foreign 
and colonial merchandise exported ; 
and also stating the amount of the pro- 
duce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom exported—in each year from 
1820 to 1833 inclusive. These returns 
shew that the imports have increased 
in about the proportion of three to 
four, and the exports in that of five to 
seven ; and of the latter the foreign 
and colonial merchandise has remained 
nearly stationary, while the export of 
produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom has nearly doubled. 

By comparing this return with the 
succeeding one, which gives a similar 
account of the exports and imports of 
the United Kingdom, we find the 
melancholy fact, that the foreign trade 
of Ireland, as compared with that of 
Great Britain, and ascertained by sub- 
tracting the former return from the 
latter, bears hardly a greater propor- 
tion than one hundredth—the one being 
about £400,000, and the other about 
thirty-nine millions. 

In the returns of the “quantities of 
all sorts of grain, meal, and flour, im- 
ported into Great Britain from Ire- 
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land, the Isle of Man, Guernsey, Jersey, 
&c. and from foreign parts, in each 
year from 1820 to 1833 inclusive,” we 
find that the total of all sorts of grain 
imported from Ireland during that 
period, had greatly increased, and that 
this had principally taken place in 
wheat, oats, peas, and beans—barley 
and rye having remained nearly sta- 
tionary, and the other crops being too 
uncertain to admit of calculations of 
this general nature. 

We will not trust ourselves, nor 
harass the feelings of our readers, by 
dwelling on the tempting statements 
of the imports of all manner of foreign 
fruits. Only think, gentle reader, of 
eighty million of lemons and oranges 
consumed in one year! 

Upon the whole, however, we are 
touching upon delicate ground in at- 
tempting to investigate the secret re- 
cesses of these returns: for almost the 
very next item in the pages of this 
work will, we fear, excite the merciless 
indignation of that section of society, 
whom either their own fastidiousness, 
or the folly of our sex, has destined to 
become old maids. It contains the 
account in each year of the consump- 
tion of catskins; and we feel for the 
nerves of some of our fair readers 
when we announce, that upwards of 
fifty thousand catskins have been con- 
sumed in these kingdoms in one year. 
At first we were disposed to rejoice 
that this most inhuman traffic was not 
increasing ; but although this is the 
fact, yet we can only congratulate the 
old maids of the world in general, and 
not those of our own island in parti- 
cular ; for we are compelled by truth 
to confess, that the consumption of 
freeborn British cats has of late years 
considerably increased. Consolation 
is, however, to be derived from even 
this affliction; as it shows that the 
superior humanity of the ladies in this 
empire rears cats to greater perfection, 
and renders their hides, we beg par- 
don, their skins, more valuable. Se- 
riously, we did not expect to find that 
the crown derived a revenue of above 
£1000 in one year from the duties on 
catskins. 

We regret to find, on turning to 
another page of this variegated work, 
that the consumption of opium in these 
kingdoms is gradually increasing, and 
of late years with rapid strides. It is 
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true, that we must bear in mind in 
this, as well as all the other statements, 
that the population has also been in- 
creasing ; but in this instance, its in- 
crease has been far exceeded by that 
in the consumption of the article in 
question, it having more than doubled 
within thirteen years, It is very re- 
markable that the consumption of this 
article in China, has, between the 
years 1816 and 183], increased six- 
fold. It is almost incredible, that in 
that country nearly twenty thousand 
chests of opium have been consumed 
in one year. 

We turn to a more pleasing table, 
an account of the quantities of various 
kinds of provisions imported into, 
exported from, and consumed in, the 
united kingdom in the several _— 
from 1820 to 1833 inclusive. From 
this return we find that the British 
nation has had the good taste and 
feeling not to export either eggs, eels, 
or oysters ; but to retain them all for 
the gratification and sustenance of its 
own highminded sons. We accord- 
ingly see the tables of importation and 
consumption moving side by side in a 
numerical harmony that assures us 
that that people are, at least in some 
things, a wise nation, The consump- 
tion of imported eggs has been steadily 
on the increase, and in 1833 amounted 
to above sixty-seven millions! that of 
eels and oysters has, we grieve to say, 
rather diminished, In the year 1832, 
the quantity of oysters devoured by 
the sovereign people—of course not 
including the coast fishery (the amount 
of which, blessed be our free constitu- 
tion, cannot be ascertained) was nearly 
three times the usual quantity ; but it 
is a sad drawback upon our national 
pride to discover that the consumption 
of castor oil in the same year also ex- 
ceeded all precedent. Indeed we are 
sorry to say that the importation of 
this article of human misery has so 
much increased of late years, that if 
we were disposed to croak we should 
prophesy its adoption in the place of 
cream at our breakfast tables. 

We were truly sorry to see that the 
consumption of tobacco has been 
steadily increasing. Its use in the 
form of snuff has diminished greatly ; 
but that as cigars, and otherwise manu- 
factured, has much more than com- 
pensated this improvement. Would 


our readers believe that the annual 
consumption of this poisonous drug, 
for such we must call an article whose 
confessed operation, on the generality 
of its victims, is to remove appetite 
without even pretending to supply 
nourishment) amounted, in the year 
1833, to upwards of twenty millions 
of pounds? The proportionate con- 
sumption of this article was nearly as 
follows: England, 139 ; Scotland, 19; 
Ireland, 43. Can we be surprised at 
the remark now so generally made, 
that we now seldom see the figure of 
the British farmer of old times? 
Truly, tobacco, and the gin-shop, al- 
ternately paralysing and inflaming the 
system, will fully account for the 
change. 

We shall next turn to the statements 
respecting the imports, exports, and 
consumption of various kinds of spirits. 
We find, from these returns, that in 
Ireland and Scotland the consumption 
of spirits in the year 1825, was about 
double the average of former years. 
We have before alluded to the pecu- 
liarities of this remarkable year; and 
shall notice a few more as we proceed: 
and we cannot avoid expressing an 
opinion, that the study of the causes 
of these peculiarities, which appear 
in almost every page of this work 
respecting this year, would be well 
worthy the attention of many persons, 
especially those whose pursuits are 
medical or political. 

In England, the consumption has 
been nearly stationary since 1826 ; 
at which time it suddenly rose above 
all former years in the proportion of 
twelve to seven. Inv Scotland it has 
steadily increased, with the exception 
of the anomalous year 1825; and has 
trebled in the interval of 14 years 
preceding 1834. In Ireland it had 
trebled within the first nine years of 
the same period ; but has been rather 
diminishing since. The last fact is on 
many accounts a subject of congratu- 
lation; but in this kingdom it does 
not, unfortunately, afford a fair crite- 
rion of improvement. In all countries 
the decreased consumption of any 
article is, as fairly at least, attributable 
to increased poverty, as to any other 
cause; but in Suen peculiar feature 


attends any marked -improvement in 
the sobriety of the lower orders ; and 
it affords an almost unfailing warning 
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to those acquainted with this country 
that they may be on their guard against 
the explosion of some secret plot. 

It is remarkable that the ringleaders 
of the atrocious conspiracy of ribbon- 
men are men who are never seen in- 
toxicated. The consciousness of be- 
iug privy to a guilty conspiracy, may 
be an incentive to sobriety more pow- 
erful than any motive of a virtuous 
character,—and those who know that 
they have damning secrets to divulge, 
may be cautious how they trust them- 
selves to the influence of the “ veraci- 
ous” deity. Hence is it that, we regret 
to say, the diminished consumption of 
spirits in Ireland of late years is at 
best a doubtful source of congratula- 
tion to our readers, 

But to return to our subject. The 
increased consumption of spirits in the 
empire, which we have noticed, has 
been chiefly confined to British spirits; 
the consumption of rum having de- 
creased, The consumption of all kinds 
of spirits in England, in the year 1833, 
expressed in imperial gallons, was 
about twelve millions and a-half. That 
in Scotland, six millions. Ireland, eight 
millions and a-quarter. From the 
returns of the “quantities of each de- 
scription of foreign wines and spirits 
remaining warehoused under bond on 
the 5th of January, 1833, and 1834, 
distinguishing the port of London 
from the other ports of the united 
kingdom,” we find that there was a 
sufficient quantity of foreign spirits to 
have kept the whole [rish nation blind- 
drunk for a fortnight ; and of wine to 
have continued them in the same con- 
dition for a week longer : the amount 
of spirits in bond being nearly six mil- 
lions and a-half imperial gallons, that 
of wine seven millions and a-half. We 
are surprised to find that the port of 
London exceeded all the rest of the 
united kingdom in this respect, in 
about the proportion of nine to seven 
of spirits, and four to three of wine. 
The proportions of the different kinds 
of spirits were nearly as follows: Rum, 
462; Brandy, 164; Geneva, nine; 
other sorts, four. 

The next return we shall notice 
shall be the statements respecting wine. 
The consumption of all sorts of wiue 
in the united kingdom previous to 
1823, expressed in imperial gallons, 
was about four million and a-half anuu- 
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ally. It then rose in about the follow- 
ing proportion: 1823, 48; 1824, 50; 
1825, 80. It then fell to 63, and has 
continued with little variation ever 
since. These numbers only express 
the proportions. The actual consump- 
tion in 1833 was a little above six mil- 
lions two hundred thousand gallons. 
The enormous consumption of wine 
in 1825, applied to every sort of wine 
except Madeira, but especially to 
French wines. Reviewing the con- 
sumption of the various kinds of wine 
during the period from 1820 to 1833 
inclusive, we find that of Cape wines 
less at the end than at the beginning 
of the period, but. not apparently 
decreasing during the latter years. 
That of” the French wines was 
greater now than formerly, but not 
increased during the latter years. The 
Portuguese wines remain nearly sta- 
tionary. The Spanish wines have in- 
creased in the proportion of 22 to 9. 
Madeira decreased in the proportion of 
16 to 35. The consumption of Sicilian 
wines has been steadily increasing : 
that of Canary wines diminishing. 
The consumption of the numerous 
race of Rhenish wines is certainly 
greater than it was in 1820; but we 
grieve to say, that of late years it has 
rather diminished. This is the more 
humiliating to our national taste, as it 
appears that the colonies have been 
better able to appreciate, what a friend 
of ours used to call, “the metaphysical, 
essential nature of the Rhine wines ;” 
the mild and ladylike gentleness of the 
Moselle ; the gay facetious animation 
of the Leipfrowmilch ; the playful sar- 
casin of the Pisporter ; the racy wit of 
the Rudescheimer and Hockheimer ; 
and, above all, the talent, genius, and 
ower of the accomplished and intel- 
ectual Johannisberg. Reader, if thou 
hast presumed to form a judgment 
on the high and almost inscrutable 
merits of those wines, while sitting at 
thy fireside, under the solid, Indian-ink, 
great coat of clouds, which enwraps 
thy muddy Fatherland ; if thou hast 
so presumed ; and if, so circumstanced, 
thy judgment of them is, that they 
resemble in their nature the works of 
Goethe, or thine own immortal Shaks- 
peare; the correctness of that judg- 
ment will excuse its presumption ? 

But, if otherwise ; if thou hast had 
the temerity to measure the refined 
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nature of their essences by the dull 
massive corporeality of thy magnums 
of port or sherry, we fear that the 
vengeance of offended heaven will 
condemn thee never to be undeceived; 
never to taste those enthusiastic and 
intellectual draughts, where alone they 
ean be fully understood, on the sunny 
slopes of their native vineyards, listen- 


Song. 


{June 


ing to the song of the dark-eyed vine- 
dresser, and watching the Mayence 
steam-boat ploughing through the 
curling eddies of the Bingerloch below; 
while the thin blue smoke, rising from 
the distant hamlet, melts into the soft 
and indescribable haze which floats 
over that earthly paradise. 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


WE'VE A BONNIE WEE FLOWER IN A FAR COUNTRIE. 
Tune—“ The Brier Bush.” 


We've a bonnie wee flower in a far countrie, 
In a bright and sunny bower in a far countrie, 
Where the sky is ever fair, 
And the myrtle scents the air 
O! our lovely blossoms there, in a far countrie. 


May the angels watch the flower, in a far countrie, 
And tent it every hour, in a far countrie, 

And the nightingale’s soft song, 

The spicy groves among, 
Its slumbers shall prolong, in a far countrie. 


There’s gold to win and spare, in a far countrie, 
And gems and jewels rare, in a far countrie ; 
But the brightest, purest gem 
From a fondly cherished stem 
Is the flow’ret we could name in a far countrie. 


O! the jessamines perfume, in a far countrie, 
And the rose is aye in bloom, in a far countrie : 
But the flow’ret we hold dear, 
Shames the rose upon the brier, 
May its morn be calm and clear in a far countrie. 


We may not cross the main, to a far countrie, 
Nor traverse hill and plain, to a far country : 
But when the primrose springs, 
And the lintwhite sweetly sings, 
O! we'll welcome hame our flower from a far countrie. 
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Dissolution of the Orange Lodges. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE ORANGE LODGES. 


Tue proceedings of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, which assembled for 
the last time on the 13th April, are far 
too interesting and important to be 
passed over in silence in the pages 
of any Journal, professing to present 
any ge | like a record of the political 
events of the day. That the proceed- 
ings terminated in the dissolution of the 
Orange Institution our readers areaware. 
The Orange Institution, by a vote of 
its supreme authority, is dissolved. 
This is an event which no one can con- 
template with indifference. In what- 
ever light the Institution was regarded, 
while in existence—both friends and 
enemies—both those who denounced it 
as a dangerous conspiracy, aud those 
who upheld it as the muniment of Pro- 
testantism, must look with feelings of 
intense interest upon the act by which 
its operations have been brought toa 
close. Apart, indeed, from all political 
interest ; abstracted from all its bearings 
upon the interests of the country; the 
last act of the Orange Institution will 
stand a curious and instructive chapter 
in the history of Irish parties. ith- 
out any law to compel its suppression, 
simply upon the intimation of the wishes 
of their King, the members of an asso- 
ciation, unprecedented in its moral and 
physical power, combining together 
more of rank, intelligence, and nume- 
rical strength, than ever, perhaps, had 
been united, have surrendered their 
organization. Banded tugether in a 
union endeared to their hearts by a 
thousand recollections, and identified in 
their feelings with whatever is most 
sacred or most dear—a union, too, of an- 
tiquity enough to be venerable from pre- 
scription—the Orangemen of Ireland, 
at the call of duty, have nobly consented 
to resign it. And this sacrifice of long 
cherished feelings—of passions so gene- 
rous asalmost to claim the respect that is 
due to virtue, of prejudices which had 
sanctions sufficient almost to give them 
the authority of reason, has been made 
by a body supposed to contain within 
itself whatever was wrongheaded or 
violent in our party, and made, too, 
upon grounds of prudence and duty, 
which could only have influence 


*The Dublin Evening Mail of April 27th. 


with the sober thinking and the right 
minded. 

As far as we are personally concerned, 
we have every motive to urge us to call 
the attention of our readers to this sub- 
ject. We identified ourselves with 
the Orange cause at a time when it 
was “every where spoken against.” 
We laboured humbly, perhaps not alto- 
gether ineffectually, to dissipate the 
prejudices which falsehood had created 
against the Institution, and to place its 
true principles and character before the 

ublic. We cannot but feel proud that 
its last act has been one which more 
than refutes these calumnies, and more 
than vindicates our praise. But this 
was not ull. When circumstances 
arose which seemed to us to call for its 
dissolution, we did not hesitate to offer 
our advice to that effect. We were 
aware, that in offering that advice, we 
took a step, that, as fur as the influence 
of this journal was concerned, was a 
perilous one. We knew that we en- 
countered feelings which were. very 
general among those to whom our sug~ 
gestions were addressed ; feelings too 
strong to be easily overcome, and too 
honourable to be rebuked. The course 
that we took did not seem to point to 
popularity with those whose opinions 
we would naturally most value. It 
would be affectation to deny that we 
feel personal pride in the reflection, that 
the decision of the Grand Lodge has 
been in accordance with advice, in which 
when we offered it, we did not know 
but that we might stand almost alone. 

We would not have troubled our 
readers with these prefatory observa- 
tions, if it had not been, that, in one of 
the most influential and powerful of the 
Protestant Journals of the empire, the 
omission of any allusion to this subject in 
our last number, was commented upon in 
terms which seemed to imply that we 
had shrunk from the discharge of the 
duty.* We feel that we more or less 
depart from the custom of periodicals, 
in noticing the observations of the 
newspaper press. But, in the pre- 
sent instance, there are grounds suf- 
ficient to warrant us in the departure 
from ordinary usage. The high and 
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deserved respectability of the Journal al- 
luded to, entitles any suggestion, even a 
reproof, in their columns to our respect. 
And as the general conduct of our 
pages has been fortunate enough to 
obtain their approbation, we feel that it 
would be a foolish adherence to a false 
etiquette to withhold the few words of 
explanation, which may serve to set us 
right, especially as we have reason to 
know that the conductors of the Even- 
ing Mail were by no means singular in 
the feeling of surprise to which they 
gave expression. 

We have, perhaps, said enough to 
satisfy our readers, that this subject 
was, of all others, the one to which 
every personal feeling would prompt 
us to allude. It was, perhaps, the con- 
sciousness of the presence of such mo- 
tives that induced us to adopt the deter- 
mination of postponing, until this month, 
the little that we had to say upon 
the dissolution of the Orange elas 
Our readers are probably not aware, 
that the period of the month at which 
the Grand Lodge assembled is one at 
which, in general, all our arrangements 
are complete.* We knew, too, that 
men’s minds were excited, and that 
much of warm feeling was abroad. We 
were anxious to give time for sober re- 
flection, both to ourselves and others ; 
and as a Committee had been appointed 
by the Grand Lodge officially to an- 
nounce the dissolution, we were not 
without expectation that some public 
document on their parts might give us 
an opportunity of recurring with more 
advantage to the subject. Our readers 
will, perhaps, excuse this much of per- 
sonal explanation, which we have felt it 
necessury to offer. 

The question of dissolution was car- 
ried in one of the fullest and most in- 
fluential Grand Lodges that ever was 
convened, by a majority of ninety-two 
to sixty-two. It was decided after a dis- 
cussion eminently characterised by good 
temper and talent, and conducted with 
a calmness that might hardly have been 
expected upon a question on which so 
much excitement prevailed. We regret 
that no publication of the proceedings 


has taken place. We confess that it 
has long been our opinion, that the 
Orangemen injured their cause by the 
unnecessary secrecy which was attached 
to many of their proceedings. In the 
present instance, we feel persuaded that 
a full and accurate report of all that 
took place—of the reasons that were 
urged both for and against dissolution 
—would have done much, not only to 
raise the character of the Institution, 
but would have incalculably served 
the cause of Protestantism, by placing 
strongly before the public many facts and 
considerations relative to the present 
position of the Protestants of Ireland. 

It was only by a clear understanding 
of the nature of that position that a 
correct judgment could be formed upon 
the question immediately before the 
Lodge. That question simply was, how 
best the interests of Protestantism could 
beserved. The feeling of the Grand 
Lodge is best expressed in the terms of 
their own resolution, in which they de- 
clare their persuasion that “the Orange 
Institution is no longer calculated to 
serve the ends for which it was orginally 
formed,” In this persuasion it is unne- 
cessary for us to add that we fully and 
entirely concur. 

Having already stated, at some length, 
our reasons for recommending dissolu- 
tion, it is unnecessary for us now to 
repeat them. We will better occupy 
the few pages which we have assigned 
to this article, in suggesting these con- 
siderations, which, it appears to us, 
should guide the Protestants of Ireland 
in their present course. 

It is almost unnecessary to urge, that 
in the step taken by the Grand Lodge, 
there has been neither an abandonment 
of a single principle, nor yet any thing 
like an acknowledgment that the Insti- 
tution was, at the period of its formation, 
either unnecessary or ill-advised. The 
dissolution was nothing more than a 
retreat from a position, which it was 
impossible any longer with advantage 
to maintain. The objects for which 
Orangeism was established are still dear 
to the hearts of those who have re- 
solved that Orangeism should cease. 





* We wish that our contributors would remember this. We have received papers, 
for which their authors requested insertion in a number, which, at the moment the 
the paper reached us, was actually on its way to all parts of the empire. 
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It was in the belief that it could no 
longer serve these objects, that they 
yoted for its discontinuance. 

The necessity of Protestant union 
may be said to have been the principle 
of the Orange Institution. All the 
arrangements and machinery of lodges 
and grand lodges, of signs and pass- 
words, and forms and ceremonies, and 
affiliations, were but the details by 
which this great principle was brought 
into effect. These details have been 
all swept away, but the principle re- 
mains untouched ; the great, the indis- 
putable principle which the pressure of 
u sore necessity has stamped indelibly 
upon the hearts of Irish Protestants, 
that if they desire to preserve their 
freedom or their religion, they must be 
united and combined. How this prin- 
ciple may best be carried into action, is 
the question that now arises for prac- 
tical consideration. 

Our readers will probably anticipate 
the advice which we offer, that Protes- 
tant associations should be formed.— 
The Protestants cannot be left without 
union and organization. If they are, 
the doom of Irish Protestantism is 
sealed. There is a pressure upon Pro- 
testants of all classes, which nothing 
but the strength to be derived from 
union can enable them to resist. They 
are like men standing in a current, 
they must join hands or be swept away. 
This is a truth which we need not stop 
to urge—all that is wanting is its ap- 
plication. We do not pretend to sub- 
mit anything like a regularplan, but we 
may be excused if we throw out some 
hints which seem important to be re- 
membered. 

The freemasonry of lodges and pass- 
words and ceremonies has been aban- 
doned, and we trust that it never will 
be revived—any approach to the sys- 
tem of mysticism must be avoided.— 
These forms are worse than useless— 
they were regarded by many as a 
mummery utterly unworthy of the cause. 
At best they were but an idle ceremo- 
nial—offending the scrupulous—alarm- 
ing the suspicious—and not even im- 
posing upon the weak. They marred 


the simplicity that should surely have 
been the characteristic of associations 
of men in earnest in what they were 
albout—they derogated from the dignity 
that should have belonged to the union 
of freemen—they gave to the Institu- 
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tion all the darkness of mysticism, with- 
out imparting to it anything of its 
solemnity. 

It surely is possible for men to form 
a very effective association forall prac- 
tical purposes, without having a bit of 
parchment scribbled over with certain 
characters, sealed with certain seals, 
and signed by certain names—without 
adopting certain unmeaning rituals, or 
making certain curious tokens. Letall 
these things be civilly returned tu the 
freemasonry from which they were bor- 
rowed—they may do very well in these 
mystic societies where every thing is 
in harmony—but in an association 
formed for practical purposes, they 
were sadly out of place. The “ pur- 
pureus pannus” was almost ludicrously 
incongruous—let it be safely deposited 
in the wardrobe from which it was 
taken. The spangled stars and trowels 
may look well enough on the apron of 
some “grand chapter of knights of the 
sword”—we do not meddle with such 
sublimities—but they were awkward 
enough when tacked on the plain every- 
day clothes of men of business. 

We know the reasons by which all 
this might be defended—these things 
were necessary to catch the vulgar— 
but the time is come when the Protes- 
tants of Ireland have reasons far more 
cogent to induce them to combine than 
anything like this. They have stronger 
inducements now than the childish de- 
sire of wearing a collar, or being privy 
to a secret token. At best, their adop- 
tion repelled far more than they at- 
tracted—there were many deeply at- 
tached to the principles of orangeism, 
who were yet deterred from enrolling 
themselves in its ranks by an undefined 
dislike to encounter a mysterious some- 
thing which seemed to them almost like 
the hocus pocus of legerdemain. 

We would advise then that new as- 
sociations should be formed divested of 
all mysticism, and of all secrecy. Let 
Protestants stand forward openly and 
boldly. ‘There is no need for conceal- 
ment—and where it is not necessary, 
it is injurious. The privacy of the 
Orange Institution injured it—had all 
its proceedings been open to the world, 
no calumny against it could have gained 
a moment's credence. Secrecy excites 
suspicion, and suspicion is easily aggra- 
vated into dislike ; and let the Protes- 
tants of Ireland remember that in their 
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resent position the public opinion of 
Baglend is what they must look to— 
they have a government upon whom 
that opinion is the only check—the 
ministry will just go as far in op- 
pressing them as they dare—and they 
dare go as far as the British people 
will permit them. 

The new associations should be 
formed upon a basis broad enough 
to include all whose cooperation is 
desirable—all who are ready to make 
common cause in upholding the religion 
of the Reformation—there is one great 

rinciple which is perhaps the Shibbo- 
eth of a right-minded Conservative po- 
litician—the principle of acknowledg- 
ing the direction of the Supreme Being 
in the affairs of state, and eneeng 
that in national as well as persona’ 
matters men owe an obedience to his 
will, We believe that those and only 
those who are thus willing to recognise 
in political concerns, the sovereignty 
of God, will be found to be the true 
and the sound-hearted Conservatives. 
An association which would take this 
principle as its basis, would take the 
right ground of resisting the revolu- 
tionary spirit that is abroad. 

In Ireland, a great field exists for the 
operations of a comprehensive Protes- 
tant Association embracing objects to 
which the Orange Institution was never 
directed. The encouragement and 
protection of the lower orders of the 
Protestant population, is the first great 
point that should be attended to. Itis 
not easy perhaps for those that are in 
the higher classes—* those that are at 
ease,” to appreciate adequately the po- 
sition of the humbler Protestant in 
lreland—surrounded it may be by those 
who regard his faith as heresy, and who 
are taught to hate heresy as a crime— 
met in his daily walk by the scowling 
glance of suspicion—harassed in his 
daily occupations by the vexatious an- 
noyances of petty persecution. We 
speak now of the most favoured of our 
brethren—of those who live compara- 
tively in peace—who are not in con- 
stant dread of the murderous vengeance 
of the bigoted assassin. But the pres- 
sure upon Protestantism is universal— 
the instruments of persecution are not 
confined to the bludgeon and the pike. 
In trade the Protestant is met by the 
iniquitous system of exclusive dealing, 
an injustice against which the wealthy 


among the Protestants have not yet 
learned the simple lesson of protecting 
him. It is mantiote to multiply words, 
it is superfluous to attempt to prove 
that the Irish Protestant needs encou- 
ragemeut and protection—for him there 
is no hope but in union—let him be 
isolated and he is not only persecuted 
but forsaken. And all this while the 
Protestant church is said to be domi- 
nant and the Protestant religion the 
ascendant one. The poor Protestant 
knows nothing of its ascendancy, ex- 
cept as it may supply his enemies with 
ataunt. And surely it adds to the bit- 
terness of his positiou that he is repre- 
sented as the persecutor of others while 
in reality he is enduring the worst of 
persecution himself. The victim both 
of falsehood and injustice, he must bear 
all the opprobrium that is cast upon the 
oppressor, and feel all the bitterness 
that belongs to the lot of the oppressed. 

A Protestant association is necessary 
if it were but to assure the humbler 
Protestants that their cause is not for- 
saken. This was the chief danger at- 
tendant upon the dissolution of the 
Orange Lodges—that it might perhaps 
weaken the bond of union between all 
classes of Protestants—that it might 
add to a feeling which is unhappily 
gaining ground—that the Protestant 
aristocracy do not care for their 
humbler brethren—that Irish Protes- 
tantism is abandoned and deserted by 
the great. Unless this feeling be 
checked—and it can only be checked 
by a prompt and an active exertion—it 
is impossible to calculate the mischief 
that may ensue—this is the feeling that 
will drive the Protestant yeoman from 
our shores, to seek in other climes the 
sympathy and protection which he des- 
pairs of finding at home. And even if 
no other end were to be gained by the 
establishment of Protestant associations 
than the inspiring the Protestants with 
confidence, this single object were 
worth all the trouble and pains that 
could possibly be expended in the 
effort. 

But surely it is not necessary to stop 
here—we may organise a system of 
Protestant union combining enough of 
Protestant strength to give confidence 
tothe most faint-hearted among our bre- 
thren, and yet combining that strength 
in such a manner that it may be made 
available for almost any object of Pro- 
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testant exertion. The concentration 
of Protestant sttength is an object of 
immense and vital importance, and 
when that strength is concentrated, we 
need not be in any want of objects upon 
which it may be employed. 

First in importance are the regis- 
tries. The truth is, and it must not 
he concealed, that the Protestants 
have been too slow in adapting them- 
sélves to the new order of things which 
has been created by the Reform Bill. 
They were slow in leatning—they 
have not yet learned the great truth, 
that “THE BATTLE*OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION IS TO BE FOUGHT AT THE REGIS- 
rrigs.” And here was the evil of the 
Orange Lodges,—to speak more cor- 
rectly, here was their inadequacy to 
meet the exigencies of the timés— 
their constitution, was designed to col- 
lect physical strength—they were or- 

anized to oppose the efforts of armed 
insurgents,—but meantime the tactics 
of our opponents were altogether 
changed,—they were taught the lesson 
that political power was the most ef- 
fective instrument. It is the boast of 
their great leader that he has taught 
themso. And while they changed their 
mode of attack, we opposed to them 
the antiquated system of defence. 
They turned all their attention to the 
senate, and to the acquisition of power 
and influence there,—and we still met 
them with Orange Lodges,—and the 
result has been such as might have 
been expected,—we fought the battle 
on wrong principles, and we have been 
defeated. 

Let any one mark the earnestness 
with which Mr. O’Connell endeavours 
to withdraw the people from Ribbon 
Lodges and illegal associations. We 
confess that in that earnestness, to a cer- 
tain extent, we give him credit for since- 
rity,—but for this simple reason, that he 
sees that the objects of the conspirators 
will be better gained by other means.— 
From the -battle of the Boyne to the 
insurrection of 1803, they have..been 
crushed and defeated in every “attempt 
at the achievememt of their objects by 
force. He has turned their efforts 
into another channel—he has directed 
them to seek the extirpation of Pro- 
testantism by gaining political influ- 
ence in the state. And while Pro- 
testant energy has been directing itself 
in preparations to resist the array of 
Vox. VII. 
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ce strength—and Protestants 
iave been crying no surretider in the 
Orange Lodge—the enemy has all the 
time been carrying on his regular and 
systematic attack upon Protestantism ; 
and, amid the cheers of the assailants, 
outwork after outwork has fallen be- 
fore the new mode of warfure, which 
we in vain attempted to repel by the 
weapons that we had borrowed from 
the old. 

Everything, then, that can give 
moral or political influence to our 
cause, should be the object of the new 
association. We repeat, that their 
organization may be so completed as 
to be capable of direction to any ob- 
ject of Protestant éxertion—and these 
objects may be taken up as occasion 
may arise. The registries present un- 
ee the most important point: 

ow much may be done by attention 
to them, even in places that are now 
given up as hopeless, it is not easy to 
calculate. At no very distant period 
the city of Dublin was a close bo- 
rough, in the hands of O’Connell, and 
all parties looked upon the assertion of 
its independence as hopeless. We 
have now two Conservative represen- 
tatives ; and by the exertions of a few 
individuals, composing the registration 
committee, the representation is placed 
for ever in the hands of the Protestants. 
Let equal exertions be made all over 
Ireland—in every constituency, and in 
many cases perhaps but little expécted 
we venture to predict that the result 
will be the same. 

The instruction of the lower classes 
of Protestants in sound political princi- 
ples, is another object which we think 
might be gained through the medium of 
these associations. The Glasgow Pro- 
testant Association has effected so much 
good by the publication of Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s admirable tracts, that we 
cannot do better than point to their 
conduct as anexample. There is truth 
in the maxim that “ the schoolmaster is 
abroad.” There is a spirit of inquiry 
that cannot be neglected ; and unless 
we meet it, by sutisfying the desires of 
the people for knowledge, others will 
avail themselves of its existence, and 
make the diffusion of useful knowledge 
the pretext for disseminating gs 
destructive of morality and order. 
time is gone by for arguing upon ab- 
stract principles the question of educa- 
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tion; the people must and will be 
taught ; and if those who hold sound 
principles stand aloof from the work, it 
will go on without them, but in its pro- 
gress the public mind will be vitiated. 
The people are thirsting for informa- 
tion ; if we attempt to seal up the foun- 
tains, they will drink at the wells of 
those who will poison the waters. We 
repeat, it is too late to argue the ques- 
tion as to the propriety of giving the 
lower classes a general education. 
They must have information ; the only 
question is, will we give ourselves any 
trouble to see that it be sound. 
We do not pretend to point out any 
thing like details ; but there are many 
other objects imperatively demanding 
the exertion of combined Protestant 
energy. Every thing that can tend to 
improve the condition, to add to the 
confidence, or increase the power of the 
Protestant population of Ireland, may 
fairly come within the scope of the Pro- 
testant Associations. To give protec- 
tion to the humbler Protestant by every 
possible means ; to detain him, if practi- 
cable, in the land which he has so many 
temptations to leave ; to guard his inte- 
rests; to consult his feelings; and to 
lace him in the position to exercise 
fis rights. These are objects hitherto 
neglected, which yet are among the 
noblest that can occupy the attention 
of Protestants. 

Let Protestant Associations be quickly 
formed ; let them be based upon a foun- 
dation broad enough to include all who 
are willing to uphold the religion of the 
Reformation in Ireland, and constructed 
with machinery simple and comprehen- 
sive enough to be applied to any object 
that may conduce tothisend, One or 
two words of advice, and we have done. 

Let no violence or intemperance be 
permitted to disgrace the proceedings 
of these associations Tnere have 
been men professing great zeal for the 
Protestant cause of Ireland, whose 
furious indiscretions, to use no harsher 
term, have grievously compromised it 
in the eyes of strangers. It unfor- 
tunately happens that the most violent 
are the surest to obtain notoriety, and 
that this noturiety, which may be but 
the sign of an individual's intemperance 
and folly, may easily be represented 
by opponents as a proof of his influ- 
ence with his party, We throw out 


this observation generally. There yet, 
remains one suggestion which, perhaps 
it is unnecessary to urge. 

Religion should be the ground of 
any society that is framed. It was the 
possession of this principle that gave 
its excellence to the Orange confede- 
ration. We have already had occasion 
to observe that recognition of the na- 
tional superintendence of the Supreme 
Being is the distinguishing attribute of 
the true Conservative. Let there be 
a readiness to interweave the principles 
of Christianity with the social polity 
of the state; and whatever difference 
may exist as to details, we can have 
no fear of revolution. 

The revolutionary spirit of the pre- 
sent day is an infidel one. It can only 
be opposed successfully by the spirit 
of attachment to national Christianity. 
There is no principle more high, more 
noble, and, at the same time, more 
efficient as the motto of a Conservative 
association than this—thut states as 
well as individuals owe an allegiance 
to Him from whom all earthly power 
is derived, and that the precepts of 
revelation are binding upon men when 
associated in the community of the 
social compact, as well as when moving 
in the independence of individual 
action. Let this principle, in all its 
grand simplicity, be understood, and 
we have the very spirit of Conser- 
vatism. Moored upon this rock, the 
British Constitution has remained sted- 
fast amid all the storms and tempests 
of revolution. So long as nationally 
we hold fast to it, we are safe—the 
vessel of the state will ride out the 
wildest hurricane that is darkening on 
the political horizon ; but once let go 
this hold, and the vessel has no further 
anchorage—the crew no further secu- 
rity. We are at the mercy of the 
winds and waves—to be drifted with 
every current, and be swept by every 
gale, that may bear us or toss us, in our 
dark and cheerless wanderings, upon 
the wild and perilous ocean of a restless 
and boundless revolution. 

Here, then, is the point round which 
the Protestants of Ireland should rally ; 
and, in the name of that God whom 
they thus solemnly recognise, firmly 
but calmly combine to maintain those 
principles which they believe to be the 
principles of eternal truth. 
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BARROW’S TOUR ROUND IRELAND.* 


Tuese are certainly stirring times, and 
man is indeed exerting his energies. Is 
there wantingan apt example—behold it 
in our tourist—after whom panting Time 
toilsin vain. ‘Touse a nursery rhyme— 
“a river or a sea is to hima dish of tea, 
anda kingdom bread and butter ;” and 
lo! John Barrow, Esq. author of “ Ex- 
cursions in the North of Europe,” and 
«“ A Visit to Iceland”—makes a tour 
not simply in Ireland, or across it, or 
along it, but actually round it, in the 
short period of forty-one days—one day 
with another, Sundays included, fifty 
miles per day—heedless as a wild duck 
of rain and tempest—no delays of slow 
coaches, crazy jaunting cars, orrumbling 
carts, impede his glorious velocity ; and 
the tour is made, and the tour is wril- 
ten, so as to meet the publishing sea- 
son; and the public, thanks to Mr. 
Murray, enjoy now the magnificent re- 
sults in a volume, splendid as types and 
lithographs, and wood-cuts can make 
it, and all for the moderate price of 
fourteen shillings!!! We are not sure 
that this kind of travelling is exactly 
suitable to our tastes—or whether the 
genus of tourists that has not found 
admission into Sterne’s Catalogue, 
namely, the bookseller’s traveller, is one 
waaile of either much informing or 
much amusing us. Looking over the 
map of our island, which decorates the 
work, and observing the red line that 
marks Mr. Barrow’s route, we are 
not so much dazzled with the quantity, 
as to distract observation from thequa- 
lity of the work, and are at a loss to 
find what good results have flowed from 
the singular locomotiveness of this 
young gentleman, who has capabilities 
unquestionable for making a tartar or 
courier—but does not, (so far as we can 
find out,) possess that happy and well- 
directed tact whereby he can take in 
and assimilate information as he flies 
along, and readily appreciating capabi- 
lities, whether dormant or in operation, 
can describe what the country has, and 
what it wants—can diagnostically point 
to real evils, and without empiricism, di- 


rect us to feasible remedies. Could there 
be round a man of great and varied at- 
tainments, some admirable encyclo- 
pedian, qualified as a political econo- 
mist, a geologist, a botanist, a philoso- 
phical Christian, and a conservative po- 
fitician—-and were he to venture on a 
forty days’ tour round Ireland, we 
might, supposing he could grasp much, 
in a little time, expect to receive no 
small instruction and amusement from 
his narrative. But, however well dis- 
posed Mr. Barrow may be, both as a 
politician and a religionist—we cannot 
but say that HE is unprepared to throw 
any new light on the state of the coun- 
try, or upon the manner of ameliorating 
its condition. There are, it is true, 
many just and striking observations on 
the poverty and wretchedess of the 
people : we find not only descriptions, 
but woodcuts of cabins, where all the 
extremes of squalid and offensive 
wretchedness are presented to our spe- 
cial notice—but surely Mr. B. need 
not have put us to the expense of 14 
shillings for these portraitures, when 
the whole misery is laid before us in 
the report of the Irish Poor Law Com- 
missioners—who certainly have not 
been niggards of information on this 
disgusting and most deplorable subject. 
As Irish Reviewers, we deprecate the 
reckless haste of this young Rapid—it 
seems as if it were as much as his life 
was worth, the getting out of Ireland by 
acertainday. Accordingly, if, in pass- 
ing along, any of these noblemen or 
gentlemen to whom he has letters, hap- 
pen to be from home, he never thinks of 
waiting for a day or so until they re- 
turn—no, on he must go, and then to 
make up for the information he has noé¢ 
got, he gives us a page or more of la- 
mentation at his bad fortune in not 
catching Mr. This, or Lord That, within 
his hall door, and then when luck 
favours him, and he actually finds a man 
at home, he can but afford an hour or 
so to receive civilities, enjoy hospi- 
talities, and take in knowledge. Thus, 
for instance, he arrives at Florence- 
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court, lunches there, and with his 
loins girt up for his Exodus, he eats, 
hears, and talks standing ; and so exerts 
his energies, while extracting from Lord 
Enniskillen’s gouse pie and brains at the 
same time; and then off he goes, 
without informing the public or indeed 
knowing himself—that in that very 
house of Florencecourt, there was per- 
haps the best collection in existence, of 
fossils, illustrative of the miveralogy of 
Ireland, and of its organic remains. 
Neither does he appear tobe aware that 
Lord Cole, who has personally made this 
collection, is perhaps one of the most in- 
telligent and devoted cultivators of geo- 
logical setence in the empire. Inthe same 
way, our traveller, in skipping across 
the very interesting county of Sligo, 
seems to be totally ignorant that such 
a place as Markree existed, or that at 
that noble residence Mr. Cooper had 
established one of the finest observa- 
tories in Europe, where the astronomi- 
cal instruments are of the most singular 
yrecision, and of the greatest compass, 
he following is this hasty gentleman's 
description of one of the most interest- 
ing districts in Ireland :— 

“ In this journey I had to pass through 
portions of four counties—Fermanagh, 
Cavan, Leitrim, and Sligo, Of the 
town of Sligo, where I did not stop, 
except to leave the car and get into a 
coach which was about to start for Boyle, 
Tcan give noaccount, Being thoroughly 
wet, I concluded that by continuing my 
journey I could not be in a more wretched 
plight. Isaw nothing except that it was 
situated in alow flat valley, a position 
that appeared to me to be favourable to 
agues. Indeed I was told that, at this 
very time, the typhus fever was raging in 
the town ; and that whenever an epidemic 
visits Ireland, Sligo is almost sure to be 
the first to sustain the attack. The cho- 
lera is said to have made sad havoc when 
this dreadful scourge made its way into 
Sligo. With these drawbacks, however, 
it is a large and improving town, as will 
appear from the extraordinary increase of 

pulation in the course of ten years, 

rom 1821 to 1831. In the former the 
Parliamentary Returns give only 9283 ; 
in the latter, 15,152; increase 5869, or 
63 per cent. on 9283, in that interval.— 
It is the chief market for export from the 
counties of Leitrim and Sligo. The 
houses in the main street appear to be 
good, many of them built of stone, and 
roofed with slates. 
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« There are two show places close to 
Sligo, called Hazlewood and Holywell, 
which from all accounts are very beautiful, 
and I am told that Lough Gill, on the 
borders of which they are situated, is per- 
haps one of the prettiest little Jakes in all 
lreland. This made me the more regret 
that the weather and want of time would 
not alluw of my visiting them.” 

He treats the town and the beautiful 
ruins of the Abbey of Boyle in the 
same succinct way. But if our tourist is 
curt in these matters, in certain per- 
sonal concerns he expands beyond all 
expectation, and his “ moving accidents” 
in carting it from Boy!e to Castlebar, 
are told with a minuteness which infers 
that the public should be much more 
alive to the comforts or discomforts of 
Mr. Barrow, than to information re- 
specting Ireland. Now, we opine that 
though these difficulties might be in- 
teresting to an enterprising Manchester 
bagman, who was desirous of pushing 
trade in this direction, yet it cannot be 
very amusing or instructive to the 
British public. Mr. Barrow disposes 
of Castlebar, the capital of Mayo, in 
half a page, and proceeds to West- 
i. At Westport he for once is in 
uck, and falls in with Mr. Brown, a 
relation of Lord Sligo, who, as he 
says, afforded him valuable informa- 
tion, (but of what nature we are not in- 
formed,) and gave him introductions to 
two gentlemen in Connemara, of which 
letters Mr. Barrow, in his haste, took 
While at Westport, 
Mr. B. goes to church, and is not 
pleased with the extempore sermon of 
the minister; neither is he satisfied with 
the congregation, because they do not 
sit down or kneel according to the 
prescribed forms of the Rubric. Now, 
this is all fair. It may be very right in 
our traveller to prefer—and, perhaps, 
we ourselves are of the same opinion— 
a written sermon to an extempore one, 
and for the best of all reasons, for such 
fast-going and impatient young gentle- 
men—namely,that it is mostly the short- 
er; and he may admire the English 
practice of sitting while the Epistle is 
reading, and standing at the Gospel— 
which, by the way, is not enjoined by the 
Rubric. All this is very proper, as com- 
ing under his own observation ; but we 
submit that it is not fair to bring an 
accusation at second hand, against the 
Evangelical clergy, and the Archbishop 
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of Tuam ; and éhat on the authority of 
an anonymous tourist, the Angler in 
Ireland, whom he quotes as follows :— 

«The very clergyman who read the 
service in the cathedral church of Tuam, 
in the presence of the venerable Arch- 
bishop, ‘totally omitted the prayers for 
the Lord Lieutenant, for the Parliament, 
and for the Queen; and also would not 
call his Majesty religious and gracious ;’ 
and he adds an opinion, to which I fully 
subscribe, ¢ thus to mutilate the appointed 
Liturgy of the Church, of which he was 
a public minister, in the presence of his 
diocesan, was, I thought, un peu trop 
Sort.’ ” 

This, we think, extremely unfair. 
Mr. Barrow is not at all justified in 
bringing an accusation against some of 
the most worthy men in Ireland, which 
he himself has xo¢ verified; and we 
confess that though the Angler in [re- 
land may be a “ very noble-minded and 
intelligent author,” we must hesitate to 
believe that any conscientious clergy- 
man would break, in this manner, his 
solemn engagement, or that any bishop 
would, without animadversion, have 

assed by such a dereliction of duty. 

Ve have heard, indeed, that in this our 
city of Dublin, a certain parish minis- 
ter,on Easter Sunday last, in the pre- 
sence of the Metropolitan, whose chap- 
lain he was, did leave out, as by ex- 
press desire, the Athanasian creed ; 
but we are bound to discredit this state- 
ment, and merely advert to it here to 
shew how people in these talking days 
ate given to speak evil of dignities. 

Mr. Barrow is young and vigorous, 
and ambitious of rising in the world, 
he therefore, as within his reach, as- 
cends the sacred mountain of Ireland— 
the lofty, the beautiful Croagh Patrick. 
We must, in justice to the tourist, 
exhibit his descriptive powers on so 
good an oceasion— 

« Having procured a guide, who emerged 
from a small shebeen, or whiskey shop, at 
the foot of the mountain, we commenced 
our ardaous ascent, somewhat vigorously 
on the outset, but were soon reminded 
that— 


*To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first.’ 

«It was one o'clock when we began to 
ascend, and it took an hour and a half to 
reach the summit, the height of which is 
ascertained to be two thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty feet. The path is well 
marked out along the side of the ravine. 
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On arriving at the summit we found a poor 
woman, bare-footed and barelegged, her 
clothing coarse and scanty, trudging seven 
times round the outer edge of the level sum- 
mit, which is about an acre, strewed over 
with small sharp stones, telling her beads 
asshe hoppedalong. I happened to be the 
first to reach the top, and the poor soul stop- 
ped short, and, looking hard at me, as if 
wondering what had brought me up there, 
exclaimed, ¢‘ God save you, Sir!’ Besides 
the old woman there were two stray 
sheep on the summit of Croagh Patrick, 
who had selected a very bad pasture, as 
there was not a blade of grass, so that 
they too were performing penaace as well 
as the poor woman. 

« The two grand days for Croagh Pa- 
trick are the aunual pattern day, (qutere 
patron?) for which I was just one week 
too late, and Garlic Friday, as it was 
termed by my informant. ‘The last is the 
principal one, and on that day thousands 
are said to flock hither from all parts of 
Ireland, where they flatter themselves, I 
suppose, that by the loss of a little blood 
from the feet and knees, and the mumbling 
over a certain number of paternosters and 
ave-marias, they gain the good will of the 
saint—wipe off all old scores, and begin 
afresh. ‘I suppose,’ ‘ I remarked to the 
guide, ‘many of them get gloriously drunk 
after they have performed their stations.’ 
‘ Och, by my sowl they do, Sir!’ was the 
reply. 

“TI much regretted not to have been 
here on the Pattern day, when I am told 
it isa very extraordinary sight to see the 
poor creatures winding their way up the 
mountain; many of them, old and infirm, 
craw] round the summit once on their bare 
knees, or, if they prefer walking on the 
bare feet, seven times—in both cases over 
the sharp stones and broken bottles (the 
remnants of jovial parties) which form the 
pathway. I was told by a gentleman at 
Westport that, on viewing the mountain 
from thence on such a day, it appears as if 
the whole side of it were in motion, though 
too distant to distinguish the objects with 
the naked eye. 

“ The top of Croagh Patrick is of an 
oval shape. It is flat, and, as I said, may 
contain about an acre of level ground, 
although, when viewed from the bottom, 
it appears to come quite to a peak. The 
cone itself is composed of loose stones, on 
which little or no heath or grass seems to 
grow, Onthe summit, heaps of stoneshave 
been piled up in different places, to serve, 
probably, the double purpose of altars and 
sheltering spots from the wind; they are 
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of three sides, open at the top and in front. 
Under the lea of one of these we took our 
lunch. These stones are chiefly of quartz, 
mica slate, and serpentine. 

“It happened on my first reaching the 
summit to be very fine and clear, and I 
enjoyed an extensive and beautiful pano- 
rama. On the north rose the majestic 
Nephin, of two thousand seven hundred 
feet in height, with its branching off-sets, 
and its little namesake, the Nephin beg. 
On the north-west was seen the noble 
headland of Achill, braving the Atlantic 
wave, and in the same direction the three 
hundred and sixty-five islands scattered 
over Clew Bay, at the mouth of which 
stands the large Clare island, like ‘a sen- 
tinel watching over the rest.’ Imme- 
diately before me, on the bold promontory 
that hes between Westport and the Kil- 
Jeries in Connemara, were the tower- 
ing mountains of Furnmagan and Muilrea 
—the former of the height of two thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty, and the latter 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
three feet. 

«“ The wind was very bleak on the sum- 
mit, and a cloud came suddenly over us, 
producing a thick mist or fog, which in a 
moment completely obscured the splendid 
panorama we had just been enjoying; but 
it passed over without any fall of rain. 
We descended by the opposite side to that 
which we went up, as this was the inva- 
riable practice, by the guide’s information, 
but wherefore he could not tell us. 

Mr. Barrow does not leave Mayo 
without animadverting on the state of 
the poor in that extensive, most popish, 
and, consequently, most wretched coun- 
try. We ure not sure whether his 
inroad into these western wastes ren- 
dered him in any degree a more capable 
witness as to the state of things there, 
or more efficient to point out the 
causes and the remedies of the evils 
under which the land groans. One 
thing he shews most satisfactorily, that 
there is not only great poverty, but dis- 
honesty ee the country. Speak- 
ing of the scarcity that took place in 
the year 1831, when government sent 
down Sir John Hill, the superintendent 
of Deptford Victualling Yard, to Gal- 
way and Mayo, to manage the funds 
which government appropriated : 

“ He found very little disease prevailing, 
and no general scarcity of food; but he did 
find that cargoes of oats were shipping off 
trom Galway, and also from Westport— 
that provisions were locked up and made 
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unavailable, with the view of raising the 
prices of articles of the first necessity.” 

“«« On the present occasion every artifice 
was made use of, through some of the Irish 
newspapers, to create an alarm of famine, 
by fabricated accounts of disease and deaths 
by starvation, which were eagerly brought 
forward at the meetings, called by Sir John 
Hill, of the principal inhabitants and clergy 
of the counties of Mayo and Galway, the 
former of which was held at Castlebar, and 
the latter at Galway. Attempts were 
made to get possession of the public money 
thus sent, and to purchase provisions at 
high prices, to which they had been facti- 
tiously raised. But Sir John was too well 
conversant in matters of this kind to suffer 
himself to be duped. He had laid his plans 
in Liverpool and Dublin, to obtain meal 
and potatoes, and ship them off quietly to 
the western ports; and as these supplies 
dropped into Westport and Galway, the 
result of their importation was, that the 
price of oatmeal was immediately brought 
down from 18]. to 122 a ton, and the 
hoarded meal was now brought to market. 
On one occasion, when from the state of 
the weather, the provision ships could 
not enter the bay, a cargo of Indian corn 
or maize was purchased, but Sir John was 
told that the poor would not eat it, as it 
was not adapted to Irish constitutions. 

« The Irish are, it must be said, a sin- 
gular people. As soon as it was under- 
stood that government had sent an agent 
with money to purchase provisions, they 
considered themselves relieved from any 
further thought about the poor; and the 
very persons, who had been fed by the 
bounty of the public, assembled in crowds, 
attacked the meal-carts, and carried off 
the booty, so that no government supplies 
could be sent into the country without a 
guard ; and even this was not enough. In 
vain did the troops, who were called in, 
endeavour to prevail on them to desist ; 
the consequence was, that two or three 
were killed, and as many wounded. The 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam (not the 
present Dr. M‘Hale, but Dr. Kelly, a 
very different character) made it known 
that one of the wounded aggressors on his 
death-bed declared that he was not in 
want, and lamented that he should have 
been engaged in so unwarrantable a pro- 
ceeding. The peasantry seemed to think 
that there was no wrong whatever in at- 
tacking and plundering the public pro- 
perty; and the proof that they acted on 
this principle is, that in the midst of all 
these riotous proceedings, private property 
of every description, even provisions of 
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various kinds, passed through the assem- 
bled multitude without the slightest mo- 
lestation.” 

From the above passage we see that 
there exists a fearful demoralization 
in this district, and ¢hat amongst people 
removed from extreme want. We ob- 
serve journalists endeavouring to raise 
an alarm of famine, to answer inte- 
rested purposes, and jobbers endeavour- 
ing to grasp at public money, in order 
to divert it from the poor man’s support 
into their own pockets. This we might 
find, it is true, in any country, but what 
makes the matter peculiarly Milesian, 
is the desire manifested by men placed 
above want to frustrate the good in- 
tents of government, and to destroy, 
or turn to their own advantages the 
supplies which were forwarding to their 
starving countrymen. And here is to 
be observed one of the great evils un- 
der which the land withers—namely, a 
total disrespect for law, a hatred to all 
who administer it, and desire on the 
people’s part to evade itin every instance, 
except where it can be turned to their 
own advantage. Inall our knowledge of 
Ireland, and we may say that it is both 
long and large, we have scarcely ever 
met a man who confessed to a popish 
priest, that did not consider it alto- 
gether a blameless thing to cheat (as 
the expression is) the King. Mr. Bar- 
row puts the question, in order that he 
may answer it—* Whence proceeds 
this deplorable condition of so vast a 
portion of the population of Mayo ?” 
and his solution is, that the lands are 
too much subdivided—the rents are 
too high, and the people by tenures at 
will, are too much subjected to the 
caprice and tyranny of their landlords ; 
or, as he himself expresses, “It has 
been truly said that by tenures at will, 
short leases, and tithes, the harvest 
of the poor man’s life is reaped in his old 
age by his priest or his landlord.” Now 
we beg leave to say, that this cannot 
be the true cause of Mayo poverty ; 
because the inhabitants of the county 
Down—perhaps as flourishing a dis- 
trict as any in Great Britain—hold 
just as small tenures, and that at will, 
and pay Protestant pastors, and Pres- 
byterian ministers their clerical de- 
mands, which are just as heavy, if not 
more so, than those that the Mayo 
people have to discharge. Mr. Barrow 
is a large travéller—he must have seen 
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in France, and other foreign parts, still 
more minute subdivisions of land, and 
a parent's little holding split into little 
portions, to suit the equal claims of 
many children; and yet in France 
there is no such poverty. No, Mr. 
Barrow, you have not given us the 
real causes of the wretchedness of the 
western and southern Irish, which con- 
sists in its popery, and the disaffection, 
agitation, mutual distrust and hateful 
and hating propensities which it gene- 
rates amongst the people, who, 
instead of bending their minds. to 
lawful and accessible methods of at- 
taining independence and comfort, are 
on the stretch for obtaining by forcible 
and insurrectionary means, the property 
which they consider Protestants enjoy 
as intruders, and which, because it once 
belonged to their name aud their sept, 
they now suppose they are bound by 
all means or any means to recover. 
We consider that the Popish priests 
have kept up and do still keep up 
this delusion. Hence the lawlessness 
of the people; hence their ingratitude 
to their landlords ; hence their indomi- 
table desire for secret associations and 
nightly cabals, 

We are altogether astonished that 
Mr. B. should listen or lend himself to 
the idle ery aguinst tithe being the 
cause of the people’s poverty. Might 
he not, even in his haste, have ascer- 
tained that tithe is compounded for in 
Connaught at the rate of six-pence per 
statute acre ; that those who are tenants 
at will pay no tithe at all; and tenancy 
at will is, according to him, one of the 
great evils of the country. 

But our traveller, as he proceeds 
onwards, meets with a portent that 
seems to awaken and to appual him; 
and he opens his eye wide to wonder 
at the Juggernaut before which the 
Irish fall prostrate. 

* T shall now give you some account of 
the person under whose auspices this 
chapel has been built. You have no 
duubt heard, or you soon will hear, much 
of the titular Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. 
M‘Hale, a man who has always shown a 
most inveterate and deadly hatred to the 
very name of Protestant, but yet appa- 
rently so meek, so mild, and so humble ; 
his dwelling is so lowly, just at the foot 
of the gate leading to the archiepiscopal 
palace, that the stranger cannot avoid 
remarking on the contrast between the 
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splendid mansion of the Protestant and 
the mean dwelling of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop. But as the poet 
says,— 
——There are some that use 

Humility to serve their pride, and seem 

Humble upon their way, to be prouder 

At their wished journey’s end. 


From all accounts, and from that I am 
about to give you, such a person as the 
poet here describes is Dr. M*‘Hale. 
Whether his character be estimated truly 
in Tuam, of course I know nothing; 
but a ragged boy, when conducting a 
friend of mine to the schools, said that 
Dr. M‘Hale was ‘the bright star of 
Ireland ;’ and he also said that ‘the 
Bible was a bad book.’ If such be the 
instruction given to children in the 
schools under the Doctor’s superinten- 
dence,—from which we know the Bible 
is excluded,—instead of a ‘ bright star,’ 
Dr. M+Hale may be considered rather as 
an ignis fatuus, to seduce his flock into 
the bogs and quagmires of error and 
there leaye them, 

« You may ee have heard of an 
island named Achill, part of the county 
of Mayo, but removed to the farthest 
west, where its rugged and lofty front 
braves the blast and the billows of the 
stormy Atlantic. It is about thirty miles 
jn circumference, part of its surface being 
mountain and rock, part heath and bog, 
and the rest fit for pasture and cultiva- 
tion, Its inhabitants are said to be from 
3000 to 4000: and to support themselves 
by planting potatoes, rye, barley, and 
oats; some few possess a cow and a pig, 
and some, in addition, a few sheep; but 
they are represented to be miserably 
poor, ignorant, and of course supersti- 
tious. In 1831, when relief was sent 
from England, most of them were ina 
state of starvation, many hundreds sub- 
sisting chiefly on sea-weeds, mostly on 
the fucus saccharifera, known in Ireland 
by the name of Sioke.” 


« The attention of certain humane and 
benevolent persons had for some time 
been called to the lamentable condition 
of the poor inhabitants of Ireland who, 
in insular and remote situations, were 
left without any spiritual comfort; and 
subscriptions were raised to a considerable 
amount for the establishment of home 
missions, whose chief objects were to en- 
deavour to confer the benefits of religious 
instruction and civilization on these poor 
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neglected beings, Two or Three cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, with 
as many Scripture-readers, who under- 
stood both the English and Irish lan- 
guage, undertook to establish a mission 
on Achill, the object being to instruct 
these poor people, not only in the word 
of God, but to teach them a better mode 
of cultivating their Jand, and how more 
successfully to carry on the fishery; to 
construct their cottage in a_ better, 
cheaper, and more comfortable style; to 
open schools for the education of their 
children; and, in short, to conduct thig 
home-mission pretty much upon the plan 
of a Moravian establishment. 

“Mr. Nangle, a most repectable cler- 
gyman, undertook this mission. A lease 
of ground was procured ; buildings were 
erected; three or four schools were 
opened, and children flocked to them 
from all quarters of the island, to the 
number of from 300 to 400; the inha- 
bitants attending at each other’s houses, 
to hear the reading of the Bible in their 
native tongue; and the utmost harmony 
prevailed; when, in an evil honr, a cer- 
tain priest thwarted the benevolent views 
of Mr. Nangle: he denounced the schools 
from the altar, the consequence of which 
was, that about 130 of the pupils were 
withdrawn; but Mr. Nangle was too 
much for him, and the pupils were gra- 
dually returning, The priest, however 
is supposed to have aroused the alarm or 
the jealousy of Dr. M‘Hale, who deter- 
mined to make @ personal visitation to 
Achill, and, by his presence, to crush at 
once, if he could, this charitable and hu- 
mane establishment. To do this more 
effectually, he is said to have put himself 
at the head of some fourteen of his 

riests, proceeded to the island, marched 
into the village in grand procession, with 
music playing and banners flying, and, 
clothed in all the pomp of his splendid 
pontificals, directed his satellites to fulmi- 
nate those denunciations, the consequence 
of which the most ignorant of the 
Catholics full well understand.” 


“ Having thus discharged the full vial 
of his wrath against the mission and the 
poor islanders, this proud prelate, flushed 
with his ignoble victory, coolly sits down 
to address a letter tothe Right Rev. Dr, 
Blomfield, Lord Bishop of London, 
dated ‘ Achill Island, Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin.’* The style and tone 





* The reverend prelate thus commences with something very like a fiction to pro- 
duce an effect, by making the anniversary of the Blessed Virgin coincident with the 
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of the letter is as indecorous and insolent 
as the spirit of it is vulgar and vindictive, 
Dr. Blomfield, in his place in parlia- 
ment, had observed on the graves of 
Protestantism in Ireland, and this roused 
the wrath of John Tuam, ‘As for 
your churches,’ he says, ‘so far from 
being any evidence of the growth of the 
Protestant religion, their steeples, like 
the London Monument, are so many 
tall and lying bullies,” He pronounces 
the exertions of the Achil Missionary 
Society ‘abortive’—asserts that it could 
make no adyances in this island— 
that in vain was it attempted to 
seduce the people from the faith of their 
fathers—that they treated the pretensions 
of these ‘ignorant fanatics with contemp- 
tuous scorn’—that ‘the Achil Mission is 
already another tale of the numerous 
failures of fraud and fanaticism’—and that 
‘its buildings, now unfinished are, like 
the Tower of Babel, a monument of the 
folly and presumption of their archi- 
tects.’ 

« His malicious and insulting sneer at 
the poor plundered clergy of Ireland is dis- 
graceful to the character he assumes. ‘Al- 
ready the parsons,’ he says, ‘are commenc- 
ing the practices of the Catholic religion ; 
fasting is become a favourite observance 
—nay, hateful as celibacy appeared to the 
Protestant churchmen, they are begin- 
ning to agree with Malthus that it would 
le unjust to be burdening society with an 
unprovided offspring.’ ” 


The results of the fulmination of 
this bull of Popery has been, that the 
Protestant colonists of Achill have 
been maltreated in every possible way. 
The priests will not allow any of their 
flock to speak to them or deal with 
them. Every scheme has been re- 
sorted to that had for its end their in- 
timidation or starvation. The people 
not only on the island, but on the 
opposite mainland were stirred up to 
hinder the colonists from gatherin 
sea-weed—the only manure that coul 
be got for their potato ground. Nay, 
so far has this excommunicative process 
been carried, that when a midwife was 
brought to attend a woman in labour, 
she actually, though in the house, and 
within hearing of the moans of the 
patient, refused to do her duty when 


she heard the woman was a convert; 
asserting as her excuse for this un- 
womanlike conduct, that she dare not 
bring the priest’s curse on her head, 
which would infallibly come down on 
her if she staid an instant in the house, 

The English reader of this article is 
requested to bear in mind that the 
Achill colonists are no tithe owners; 
they are there purely on the voluntary 
system; they claim nothing from any 
man but a hearing; they have brought 
no arms but the Bible; they desire to 
improve the people in a temporal and 
spiritual way ; they merely offered what 
the people so much wanted—employ- 
ment for themselves and instruction 
for their children. They were ready 
to expend a considerable capital in 
the island; they asked but for what 
Roman Catholics have so long de- 
manded for themselves — toleration. 
What, we ask, would be said, if in 
England, where the Roman Catholics 
are every day extending their mo- 
nastic establishments, a Protestant 
bishop, with his attendant curates, 
should come curse, ban, and endeavour 
by all forcible and carnal means to 
starve und exterminate the friars and 
priests that dare to say mass in his 
district? What a fuss would be made 
in parliament. How Messrs. Hume, 
Roebuck, and Harvey would rail 
at the diabolical parsons, and lawn- 
sleeved exterminators. And these are 
the men who now make a common 
cause against the tolerant church of 
Ireland; a common cause with the 
aie cruelest, and most intolerant 

ildebrand that ever popery has foster- 
ed within her bosom, We are almost 
inclined to forgive Mr. Barrow for his 
superficial treatment of Ireland, when we 
see himthus dragging before the British 
eS this popish tyrant ; and we value 

is testimony as well as that of Inglis’s 
the more win they thus report con- 
cerning popery, because they, in a great 
measure, desire to be looked on as 
liberal ; and because though they found 
premises enough upon which they 
might argue, yet they have not the 
courage to arrive at the conclusion, 
that the true bane of Ireland is its 





coronation of William IV. The coronation of William IV. was on the 8th Sep- 
tember. I know just as little as Dr. M‘Hale does when the Nativity of the Virgin 
happened—but I do know that he was not in Achill Island on the 8th September: 


he arrived on the 2nd, and left the island on the 5th of that month. 
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popery. Thus, for instance, Mr. B., 
with his mawkish affectation of libe- 
rality, blinks when he can at the truth 
that stares him in the face; and he 
says on one occasion, “ When the nar- 
rator mentioned to me as a grievance, 
that the Catholics at Ballyshannon 
outnumbered the Protestants as three 
to one nearly, I set him down for a 
party man, and as such not much en- 
titled to belief!” A precious reason 
this, Mr. Barrow, for holding a man to 
be unworthy to be believed because it 
was a matter of grief to him that 
Papists outnumbered Protestants. 

As from the red line that marks his map, 
it was perceivable that our tourist had 
been in Connemara, we were anxious 
to know what he had gathered up in 
this district so little known because so 
seldom visited. But, alas, what are 
we wiser from Mr. Barrow’s transit; 
in sooth we have got nothing but some 
boyish stuff about the majestic Miss 
Flynn and the monstrous Jack Joyce. 
Reader, only think of a Connemara 
bogtrotter the daughter of a cadet 
coachman of Dick Martin, with shanks, 
no doubt as red as the bogs over which 
she has tramped, being dubbed macnt- 
FICENT and MAJESTIC. The Juno; the 
Venus; the Hebe; all in one combi- 
nation the PARAGon of Connemara. 
But lest we should be supposed to 
caricature, let us give our young ad- 
mirer’s own words :— 

« Mr. Flyan, I had heard, was formerly 
Mr. Martin’s coachman. I found him an 
exceedingly respectable and civilly disposed 
man, and his wife no less obliging. You 
have read Inglis’s book—so had I—you 
may therefore suppose that the first object 
of my curiosity was to get a sight of that 
« magnificent creature, the daughter of the 
hostess, with a fine, expressive, and some- 
what aristocratic face, and a form of per- 
fect symmetry ;’ in short, the finest speci- 
men of an Irish girl he had seen in all 
Treland. What can I, having now seen 
this paragon of perfection, say more? 
Only this—that I do not much like the 
word magnificent; I think it, as Polonius 
says, ‘an ill phrase,’ when applied to a 
beautiful young woman, and is better fitted 
for some middle-aged embonpoint duchess- 
dowager ;—majestic, in the present case, I 
take to be more appropriate— 

In her face 





Sat meekness, heighten’d by majestic grace. 
Miss Flynn is, in simple truth, a very fine 
and beautiful girl; tall, yet extremely 
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graceful; possessing one of the most ami- 
able expressions of countenance I almost 
ever beheld; and yet, with all her beauty, 
and all the praises that have been lavished 
upon her, and of which she has no doubt 
heard something, she appeared to be per- 
fectly free from all vanity, willingly and 
good-humouredly going to her work, as- 
sisting her mother to cook the dinner.” 
After all this admiration we might 
be led to suppose that either this 
tourist over many lands would have 
fixed himself in the land of the 
Martins, and become resis HiBernis 
HiseErnior, by mating himself to Miss 
Judy, and hecome in spirit, dress, and 
nation one of the faction of O’Flynns ; 
or that he would have carried her off 
on his jaunting car, and astonished 
London with the blue lights that 
sparkled like sapphires from her occi- 
dental eyes. Tie close, however, of 
his magnetic attraction towards this 
precious Miss O'Flynn ends, we must 
say un-Quixotically—it is the ne plus 
ultra of bathos—only think of a gau- 
ger, and the masestic Miss O'Flynn 
being brought into the same category 
of accident and feeling, and enjoyment ; 
but let our lover speak for himself— 


« My friend, the gauger, asked permis- 
sion to join me at dinner, to which I rea- 
dily assented, I found him an agreeable, 
well-informed man: he had commenced 
life in the commissariat department, and 
was attached to the army of occupation at 
Brussels, He seemed to take pleasure in 
the recollection of those days, and entered 
freely into conversation. Dinner being 
dispatched, we both agreed that the best 
way of passing the evening would be, if 
possible, to get up a little dance; accord- 
ingly we took an opportunity of commu- 
nicating our wishes to Miss Flynn, who 
seemed to be of the same way of thinking, 
and entered with great cordiality into our 
views. I now began to look forward to 
the pleasure of being her partner in the 
dance, and anticipated no small degree of 
satisfaction at the idea of witnessing the 
manner in which so fine a figure would 
acquit herself; but alas! there was no 
fiddler at hand, and the night was sostormy 
and wet, that this important personage 
could not be sent for, and, if he were sum- 
moned, in all probability would not have 
come. I bore up against the disappoint- 
ment with that becoming fortitude which 
I have long since learnt to display on such 
occasions; 80, bidding good night to the 
gauger, I tumbled into bed, with the de- 
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termination of falling fast asleep and for- 
getting my disappointment. 

« Having previously engaged the car, in 
which I came from Oughterarde, to take 
me on to Ballinahinch and Clifden, I was 
up at daybreak, and started off on my 
journey.” 


Subsequently to this, our tourist 
comes into contact with big Jack 
Joyce, of Leenane, at the head of the 
Killery bay. Now, we ourselves, 
having some knowledge of this same 
living personification of the Farnese 
Hercules,—having regaled ourselves 
with his rashers and eggs, and com- 
forted our weariness with his very pas- 
sable potteen,—can venture to say, 
that big Jack was mystifying our Lon- 
doner all the time he was sojourning 
at his house.—Only think of how the 
man-mountain must have laughed in 
his sleeve, when the Sassenach de- 

arted, at his being able to persuade 
fim that he was a member of the T'iim- 
perance Society—although he made it 
a rule to drink whiskey with any gen- 
tleman traveller, who came to the 
head of the Killery Bay either to fish, 
or to sketch, or to manufacture tours. 
We know big Jack to be shrewd—to 
know his own interest well—to have 
very little clumsiness in his intellect— 
but really we could not have supposed 
he could have so jinessed the Lon- 
doner us to induce him to record the 
following precious statement: “ The 
mystery was soon unriddled by his 
telling me, that he, Joyce, of all men 
in the world, had become a member of 
the Temperance Society; and had 
taken a vow on a three-quarter tide, 
not to drink spirits,—save and except 
on such an occasion as the present, and 
when necessary to do so MEDICI- 
NALLY.” 

But the best of all is to come.— 
Ob! George Carr, thou devoted and 
single-hearted agent of the Tempe- 
rance Society, what wilt thou say to 
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what follows? Won’t thy philosophy, 
and thy hobby-horsicality bristle up ne 
all aggressive indiguatiom, against such 
a dogma_as the ing : 

“It is to be hoped that this honest 
fellow will not endeavour to prevail on 
his poor neighbours to forego entirely 
this necessary beverage—absolutely ne- 
cessary, as I am assured by a medical 
gentleman of great eminence, to prevent 
scorbutic habits in those whose chief, or 
sole food is the potato, which Cobbett 
not improperly called ‘the root of po- 
verty.’ Rice has not much more nutri- 
tion in it than potatoes, and yet the mil- 
lions of India and China feed upon little 
else; but they never eat it alone; it is 
either dressed in the shape of curries, or 
highly seasoned with pepper and other 
hot spices, which answers the purpose of 
whiskey. The big Joyces may safely 
abstain: their beef and mutton, their 
bacon, eggs, and butter, have supplied, 
and will continue to supply them with a 
covering of solid muscle. A man who 
can boast of possessing ninety head of 
bullocks, besides milch-cows, six hundred 
head of sheep, with pigs and poultry in 
abundance, may make a virtue of absti- 
gence from spirituous liquors, but the 
poor labouring potato-eater requires 
something to qualify the poverty of his 
food; something, were it of no other 
use than to create an exhilaration of 
spirits, and cause a momentary forgetful- 
ness of his deplorable condition. ‘ Bles- 
sings on the man,’ said Sancho Panza, 
‘who invented sleep! it covers one all 
over as with a blanket.’ Blessings on 
the man, says Pat, who invented. pot- 
teen; it brings one’s heart into the 
mouth ; it’s better than an outside coat;* 
it makes one speak out, and care nota 
fig for the pope, the priest, or the devil. 

“After dinner Joyce and I had an 
agreeable téte-d-téte conversation. One 
of the first subjects he discussed was the 
dread that our countrymen seem to have 
of travelling through Connemara. He 
said he really believed that all who had 
gone through his country (speaking of 





* The following is a stanza from an Irish Bacchanalian song, “ Why! liquor of 


life ?” addressed to whiskey :-— 


« Many’s the quondam fight we’ve had 

And many a time you made me mad, 

But while I’ve a heart, it never can be sad 
When you smile at me, full on the table. 
Surely you are my wife and brother— 
My only child—my father and mother— 
My outside-coat—lI have no other— 


Oh! T'll stand by you, while I am able.” 
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strangers) expected to have their throats 
cut, and asked me if I had entertained 
no fears myself, I told him none what- 
ever; but admitted that my friends in 
England had cautioned me not to enter 
his country alone. This amused Joyce 
amazingly, observing that he supposed 
the people of England thought them all 
savages; but he hoped now that, for the 
last two or three years, the ice had been 
broken, his countrymen would be better 
known.” 


Now was there anything ever heard 
likethis! Andsothe meat-eating Joyces 
may abstain—but the pure potato-eating 
women and children of Ireland ought 
not to abstain—from the maddening 
fire that, next to Popery, is most ruin- 
ous to our country, and which, while wi- 
thering up our resources, makes our 
people worse than tigers. And as to 
a drunken papist not caring for pope 
or priest, we never can believe that, 
even though a thousand wheel- Barrows 
were rolling in our ears, since we saw, 
(and that not long since,) a son of the 
true church fall down on his knees, in the 
main street of Limerick, and receive a 
hearty horsewhipping from his priest ; 
while all that passed by said—*“ More 
power to your reverence’s elbow !” 

The upshot, then, of all our tourist 
has afforded concerning Connemara is, 
that he was entangled for a fine night 
by Miss O'Flynn, and mystified for a 
wet day by Jack Joyce. As to other 
information concerning this western 
world, there is nought, We learn no- 
thing concerning its extraordinary ca- 
pabilities—its fisheries—its inexhaus- 
tible quarries of white marble, and 
precious serpentine, which rivals, if not 
surpasses the verde antique. We are 
not made acquainted with the fact, 
that here, of all districts in Ireland, 
are the bogs most improvable, and fewer 
obstacles in the way of their improve- 
ment. In a word, we would observe 
concerning the district of Connemara, 
and we happen to know it better than 
Mr. Barrow,—that if any one desires 
to obtain information, conveyed in an 
ugreeable manner, they will consult, 
not Mr. Barrow, or Mr. Inglis, or any 
other bookseller’s bagman,—but Mr. 
Blake, of Renvyle’s, admirable and 
graphic “ Letters from the Irish High- 
lands."** And here, before taking leave 


* Letters from the Irish Highlands of Connemara, by a family party. 


edition, post Svo. London. 1829. 
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of Mr. Barrow, we must endeavour to 
defend an old friend of ours from his 
rather flippant animadversions,—we 
mean the author of the “ Sketches in 
Ireland,” who is reprehended by Mr. 
B. as follows : 

“I had read some wonderful account 
of a natural curiosity on the coast of 
Donegal, called M‘Swine’s gun, where it 
is said to give a report so loud as fre- 
quently to be heard twenty or thirty 
miles inland, when ‘ firing Nature's sig- 
nals of distress,’ as the writer of « Sketches 
in Ireland’ has it; and further, that ‘the 
report announces that earth and ocean 
are labouring in the hurricane.’ This 
natural gun, it seems, is a perpendicular 
shaft, rising to the surface from a hori- 
zontal cavern under a cliff; and when 
the sea is forced by a storm into the ca- 
vern, up flies the water through the shaft 
‘some hundreds of feet high, like the 
geysers of Iceland, with a report louder 
than cannon, and has been heard in the 
city of Derry!’ How a sensible man 
can write such impossibilities !” 


Now Mr. B., in fairness, ought to 
have stated, that the author of “ The 
Sketches,” does not narrate the above 
circumstance as witnessed by himself : 
he expressly states, that when he saw 
M‘Swine’s gun, it was perfectly qui- 
escent ; and that it was from others he 
took the statement of its being heard 
so far off as the city of Derry. But 
the author of the “Sketches in Ire- 
land” certainly witnessed what Mr. 
Barrow might have done, if he had 
ventured out of the line of the post 
jaunting-car road, on which it was his 
convenience to travel,—that the force of 
the north-westerly wind on that coast 
is beyond common calculation great,— 
that, as mentioned in the said 
“ Sketches,” a nobleman’s house, gar- 
den, and all his menage have been over- 
whelmed and covered up by a shower 
of sand ; so that not even the ridge- 
tiles of a lofty mansion were visible, to 
mark the spot where once stood a 
— building. It may not then 

ave been unbecoming a Rev. divine 
to have recorded, on hearsay, that 
M‘Swine’s gun sent up a column of 
water as high as the Geyser springs 
of Iceland, accompanied with a report 
that might be heard at Derry, when 
he himself, or any one else, might 
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have witnessed the extraordinary effects 
of the, Atlantic storms on this dreary 
coast. 

But let us see whether Mr. Barrow 
is not guilty of narrating ‘ impossi- 
bilities.” We find our tourist proceed- 
ing on bis favourite jaunting-car, and 
that far inland,—fur away from the 
porphyry-bound coast of Hornhead, 
where spouts M‘Swine’s Gun,—and 
here is what he says: 

« The Lake of Enniskillen, upon which 
I had heard them say the rain comes from 
the Atlantic throughthe Bay of Donegal 
as through a funnel.” 


But this is not all; listen to what 
his friend Captain Beechey says, con- 
cerning his adventures on Lough 
Erne : 

“8 p.m. Thank God, we are all right! 
Upon my soul I never saw such a variable 
elimate as this! We had just parted with 
John Barrow at Ely Lodge yesterday, in 
the most delightful weather imaginable, 
after which we made all sail for this place, 
being at the same time almost calm. We 
had about eight miles to go. On our 
passage we remarked a very unusual mur- 
muring, rumbling sort of noise, in the 
direction of a range of mountains called 
the Poola-fooka, similar to that of a water- 
fall, which none of the boatmen could 
account for—the weather became darker 
and darker with rain—the wind shifted 
to the S.E. (opposite direction from the 
sound) and freshened very much. It was 
now quite dark, and we could scarcely 
discern where we were running for, and 
not a little anxious, for we had to pass 
some very nasty rocks, with which this 
lake abounds, However, I went to the 
mast-head, and by keeping a bright look- 
out, we succeeded in getting to an anchor, 
where we laid snug for the night. The 
next morning about twelve o’clock the 
wind freshened up to a perfect hurricane 
(having shifted in the night to N.W. off 
the mountains.) The spoondrift, or, in 
fact, the whole surface of the water, was 
carried right up in the air.” 


Now, observe how the naval officer 
pledges his soul (a cheap commodity, 
no doubt, in the eyes of this blustering 
son of Neptune) as security for the 
fact, that “the whole surface of the 
water was carried right up into the 
air.” And Mr. B. would wish us to 
believe all this, while he goes out of 
his way to accuse a parson of nar- 
rating “ impossibilities,” who fairly con- 
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fesses that what he repeats he gives 
but at second-hand. But we fear that 
our young tourist has done, with respect 
to the author of the “ Sketches in Ire- 
land,” what but too often has been 
perpetrated,—he has first stolen from 
him, and then maltreated him. Mr. 
Barrow travels near Lough Derg. It 
would have been a sad thing not to 
say somewhat of St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory, and of course he must concoct 
something, even suppose it is at se- 
cond or third hand. Now, the author 
of the “Sketches in Ireland,” had 
written largely, and we will venture 
to say graphically accurately, histo- 
rically, and entertainingly, on this sin- 
gular scene of popish superstition. 
And what does M:. Barrow do, who 
evidently was possessed of the 
“Sketches?” He makes, out of the 
information he got therein, a dry ske- 
leton, and he hangs up his anatomy, 
without having the honest hardihood 
of a resurrection-man, who will make 
no secret of the graveyard where he 
has been body-snatching. 

In concluding our remarks on this 
“Tour Round Ireland,” we have no 
apologies to offer for the severity with 
which we treated it. Confessedly, we 
would have wished to have given it 
our favourable suffrage ; for though, as 
before observed, there are therein very 
sickening symptoms of affected libe- 
rality, in the main the youth writes as 
his father’s son should—as impressed 
with conservative principles: and sure 
we are, he abhors O'Connell and 
M‘Hale as the awful Avatars of the 
evil destiny of Ireland and the empire. 

But we altogether protest against 
hasty Englishmen writing hooks about 
our country. We utterly renounce 
the Twisses, the Sir John Carrs, and 
we must add, the Barrows, who, in at- 
tempting to sketch, have only carica- 
tured us. Mr. B. is a lively, intel- 
ligent, active-minded, and active- 
bodied youth,—he is capable of des- 
cribing, popularly, the Geysers of Ice- 
land, or the basaltic intercolumnations 
of our Giant's Causeway,—but he is 
just as well adapted, in this his green 
youth, to take a right view of Ireland, 
und understand its people, as we (in 
our old age) are, to dance an Irish jig 
with the magnificent Miss O’Flynn, 


of Connemara. 
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“THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH SOCIETY :” 


AND A WORD ON THE PRESENT ASPECT OF ROMANISM. 


Tue Society whose title we have just 
written, has been for a considerable 

eriod in operation, with objects which 
its designation sufficiently indicates.— 
We have been requested to examine 
its merits, and we hasten to report on 
them with feelings of complete appro- 
bation, and most cordial sympathy. It 
is a token of activity most gratifying to 
us, to perceive our brethren in England, 
at last rising with real energy to befriend 
the interests of our United Church ;and 
resolving to employ with decision that 
moral force of argument, and that 
equally justifiable force of legitimate 
influence, which only require adequate 
management to produce their proper 
results,—tranquillity and order through 
every division of a restless and fevered 
people. The time may come when 
these forces, valuable as they are, shall 
be no more availing: when rank 
shall only make the victim more con- 
spicnous, and intellect make him more 
dreaded, and moral worth make him 
more detested. Those who remember 
the fearful descent of the last seven 
years, the rapidity with which evil has 
mastered good, and the Arimanes of 
our political system struggled his dark 
way into the supremacy due to its better 
Spirit—will recognise in our surmises 
no unwarrantable apprehensions. They 
will be apt to dread that a nation in 
whose representative council the ad- 
mitted religion of the Gospel has al- 
ready become the cherished topic of 
gross and vulgar ribaldry, and in which, 
at the same moment, its unrelenting 
rival has soared into the dignity of an 
almost undisguised preference, can have 
little better to expect from the justice 
of the God of nations. But, we trust, 
we earnestly trust, that those who love 
their country at this crisis, are inde- 
pendent of the caprices of parliamen- 
tary encouragement,—that their prin- 
ciples turn upon a firmer pivot than the 
gonvenient versatility of a petulant 
statesmanship. They have higher and 
purer motives; and assuredly they 
never wanted them more urgently.— 
But to act with effect they must act 
together ; to allow the waters of truth 
to play effectively upon the conflagra- 





tion around them, these appeasing 
streams must be combined, directed, 
and impelled by a skilful and laborious 
machinery. One very important ele- 
ment in such a mechanism is unques- 
tionably afforded in societies like the 
present ; and among the many and di- 
versified associations which have of late 
been soliciting in their annnal meetings 
the attention of the British empire, we 
confess that we do not know of one 
which appears to possess much stronger 
claims to general support than the 
“ Established Church Society.” 

The object of this society—and our 
object in noticing it—is not political, 
in the vulgar sense of that term. It is 
indeed most true that the religious con- 
dition of a country must ever form an 
important ingredient in its political 
state ; that if the object of all good go- 
vernment be the multiplication of hap- 
piness, it can scarcely overlook a topic 
which is so intimately connected with 
happiness ; and that, however politi- 
cians may attempt to neglect the sub- 
ject of religious belief, it will force it- 
self upon their consideration by its vast 
agency in modifying the habits of men, 
and in aiding or disturbing the peace 
of society. But farther than this inevi- 
table connection, the association to 
which we refer, takes no note of the 
secular discussions of the day. It is 
not—if we may venture to interpret its 
purposes—it is not political ue 
tantism which it upholds, but Protes- 
tantism as it reveals itself in the liturgy 
and constitution of the British church ; 
Protestantism as opposed on one side 
by the fawning hypocrisy of the Romish 
creed, and on the other by the ob- 
stinacy of the dissenter’s misguided in- 
dependence. Standing—as we would 
hope—upon higher ground than the 
efforts of party can ever enjoy, upon 
that lofty pinnacle where the soul of 
man rising above the mists of petty 
prejudice, at once contemplates an un- 
clouded heaven and feels itself nearer 
to the heaven it coutemplates, the de- 
fenders of established Christianity in- 
corporated in this association, and their 
brethren over the kingdom, occupy the 
proudest position which in this transi- 
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tory life man can ever expect to occupy. 
Their cause draws its motives from 
heaven, and it is based on the soundest 
principles of earthly wisdom. They 
know and feel that as man is made, 
established Christianity pre-supposes 
and demands an established Church ; 
it is as the vehicle of divine truth, and 
solely as such, that they uphold the 
institution; they are churchmen be- 
cause they are Christians. They also 
know how vain, how worse than vain, 
is the attempt which the mistaken 
zealots of schism have made, to seize 
upon the peculiar advantages of this 
lofty post.* They know that these 
men may declaim with an eloquence, 
which to be worthy of all praise only 
requires to be applicable to the ques- 
tion, on the manifold mischiefs of hu- 
man interference in the work which 
must ever lie—for such is the phrase— 
“between a man’s Maker and his con- 
science ;” and may enlarge on the ne- 
cessity imposed on Protestantism, of 
purifying the doctrines of God in 
every sense and degree, from the de- 
vices of man; and they smile at all this 
pompous rhetoric, because they feel 
that while, in a certain general purport, 
it is perfectly true,—in any sense rele- 
vant to the question at issue, it is futile 
and chimerical. Certain it is, that we 
have separated from Rome because we 
would not tolerate that base alloy of 
truth and falsehood to which our adver- 
saries so often refer ; but it is equally 
certain that in a spirit of the most ju- 
dicious theological eclecticism, we have 
continued a great portion of her eccle- 
siastical machinery ; and that as we 
opposed Rome because she contami- 
nated the truth of Christ, so we oppose 
our dissenting rivals because we are 
persuaded that human authority must 
be mingled with divine, if we would 
support inviolate the truth which we 
have thus disengaged. This is the 
everlasting distinction and yet con- 
nexion between God’s gifts and man’s 
duty ; between divine Providence and 
human Prudence. As that Providence 
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gave us Christianity, so that pru- 
dence, (ever in subordination to the 
former,) must maintain and disseminate 
it. Appeal to the universal law of our 
nature. When the heavenly Dispenser 
bestowed on us the faculties of know- 
ledge, and enabled us to employ them 
in valuable discovery, did He release 
the rulers of the earth from the obliga- 
tion of educating their people in the 
knowledge thus mercifully imparted ? 
or did he not rather add to their obli- 
gations in adding to his own favours ? 
And shall we reason otherwise, in re- 
garding the sacred science of Christian 
truth? Is there not still—while over 
all the fortunes of his invisible church 
and his people moves from century to 
ceutury, unfailingly watchful, the guid- 
ing Spirit of God—is there not still a 
duty, (analogous in this case to the 
obligation in all other cases,)incumbent 
on the governors of men, to make them- 
selves the instruments of God, to work 
for Him and His cause by all the arts 
of honest policy, and, while they 
humbly worship as if all power was to 
come from Him, to labour untiringly as 
if all was to originate from themselves ? 
Thus it is, that the philosophy of dis- 
sent forgets the whole theory of Human 
Duty ; but, what is more unpardonable, 
it forgets the whole state and history of 
Human Nature. The “voluntary sys- 
tem” is the church of a millennium, it is 
a church for a nation that breathes an 
atmosphere of prayer, it is a church for 
those who may truly be said to require 
no church :—but to indolent, to cor- 
rupted, to covetous mankind, common 
prudence will tell us to supply the 
means of grace, without consulting its 
weaknesses, Let forgetful voluptuous- 
ness—let anxious but unsteady repen- 
tance—let men who never knew a God, 
let men who refuse to know a God—let 
all these sad varieties of frail humanity 
be tendered the ministrations of peace 
unsought, for by all these varieties they 
never will be sought. And if the love- 
liest trait in the religion of love be that 
“the poor have the gospel preached 


* The more elevated feelings of disinterested religion seem really to be claimed by 


the dissident sects as their incommunicable property. 


Any one who will take the 


trouble of perusing their later pamphlets passim, or of hearing their more ardent 
leaders converse, will be amused, or grieved, or indignant, at the grave arrogation of 
exclusive piety with which they assume the exaltation of martyrs to the zeal of faith, 


and contemplate the Babylonian prerogatives of our fallen church. 
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unto them,” let no nation that has ever 
gained the blessing of a Christian estab- 
lishment—among the people and inde- 
ewe of the people—resign these 
elpless charges to the mercies of a 
system that sells truth by the scruple, 
and not merely exposes its merchandise 
in the house of prayer, but exposes the 
house of prayer itself to merchandise! 

We have insinuated the general views 
which we conceive to animate the 
efforts of the “ Established Church So- 
ciety.” The means which its original 
resolutions specify as being those which 
it proposes to employ in furtherance 
of its objects, are as follow :— 

“1, The use of the press, by publish- 
ing or promoting the publication of 
original or selected books and tracts, by 
the issue of circulars, and by the insertion 
of papers in the popular vehicles of intelli- 
gence, with the view of exhibiting to the 
country at large the incalculable blessings 
which have already been derived to the 
nation from the Established Charch, and 
the great increase of those blessings 
which, by the Divine favour, may still be 
expected; of shewing the lawfulness and 
advantages of the union of the Church 
with the State; of pointing out the duty 
of a Christian Legislature and Govern- 
ment to provide those advantages for the 
people ; of repelling unjust charges against 
the Established Church; of exhibiting 
the dangers and evils with which many of 
the changes proposed must inevitably be 
attended ; and of leading the members of 
our national communion to an intelligent 
view, and conscientious fulfilment, of 
their duties in that relation. 

“2. To recommend and promote 
throughout the country, addresses to the 
King, and Petitions to the Legislature, 
expressive of conscientious attachment to 
the Established Church, and of the ne- 
cessity of the national provision thereby 
made for the public worship of God, the 
due administration of the Word and 
Sacraments, and the religious instruction 
of the people; and praying for the adop- 
tion of such measures as may appear 
requisite for upholding and strengthening 
the Established. Church. 

«3. To communicate, as occasion 
may require, with the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and other persons in authority in 
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Church and State, and to adopt such 
other means as may be desirable for 
effecting the above objects. 

“In suggesting these means, it is felt 
that none of them can be effectual without 
earnest prayer to Almighty God for the 
promotion of a spirit of piety and unity 
among the members of the Established 
Church, and for the advancement of the 
important objects above specified.” 

With such views and labours as 
these, we anticipate a cordial concur- 
rence from most of our readers. We 
regret extremely that our restricted 
space, and the necessity of udverting 
more particularly to another branch of 
this subject, will not permit us to offer 
more than a brief extract or two from 
a very able pamphlet in which the ne- 
cessity of these exertions is powerfully 
stated, and the excellencies of the great 
national institution which they would 
protect, most eloquently enforced.* 

«“ The Church of England,” says the 
writer, “thus inestimably valuable in its 
pastoral ministrations and theological 
erudition, has also, though this be matter 
of far minor moment, been an inseparable 
element of our country’s greatness. 
Among the causes which contribute to 
raise a people in the scale of nations, the 
national character must hold a prominent 
place. And in the formation of national 
character, the state and influence of na- 
tional religion must possess no inconsider- 
able share. A great master of human 
nature has left on record his belief, that 
a people of real Christians would govern 
the earth; an opinion which seems only 
truly expressive of the commanding in- 
fluence which national religion exercises 
upon the foreign relations and external 
interests of a country. If these remarks 
be true in general, who shall question the 


justness of their application to our na- 


tion’s case ? Who can doubt that Britain’s 
position in the scale of nations has been, 
in great measure, the result of British 
character? And who can contemplate 
the situation and constitution of our Es- 
tablished Church, connecting itself, by 
innumerable relations, with our whole 
social and political economy ; circulating 
its influences through every department 
of our entire national system; amalga- 
mating with and modifying our desires and 


* The pamphlet to which we refer is written, we have reason to believe, by the 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. G. H. Woodward—the inheritor of a name which has 


long been endeared, on still higher grounds, to the affections of the Irish Charch. 
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our apprehensions, our predilections and 
aversions, our feelings, our views, and our 
associations ;—who can take this survey, 
at once accurate and comprehensive, of 
the position and bearings of our Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment, and inadequately 
estimate the importance of its connection 
with our national character ? 


« Let not these observations be misin- 
terpreted, as implying ignorance of the 
melancholy aspect of irreligion which our 
country but too frequently presents in its 
intercourse with other nations. Still less 
let them be misunderstood, as expressive 
of a belief that the influence of the Church 
upon our people’s character bears any pro- 
portion to that which it ought, and (may 
we not devoutly hope?) to that which it 
will yet exercise. But we have been 
viewing an imperfect system, in its rela- 
tion to others less perfect still; and, in 
this comparative estimate, our remarks 
are abundantly well-founded.” 


And in the spirit of the following 
passage, from the same excellent essay, 
we fully coincide. It is not the de- 
struction of the church that the country 
truly wants, but the multiplication of its 
resources, and the diffusion of its ef- 
ficiency : 

«Convinced, rather, that true Con- 
servatism is identical with judicious re- 
formation, we defend nothing in itself in- 
defensible. Among the deficiencies which 
have tended to disenthrone our Estab- 
lishment from its place in the affections 
of our people, the destitution of the 
means of grace in our large and populous 
cities, claims an unfortunate pre-eminence, 
Is it to be expected that they to whom 
the sound of the Gospel has never come ; 
whom the Church has never reached by 
her public instructions or pastoral minis- 
trations; whom she has left to live as 
heathen in a Christian land; is it to be 
expected that such as these shall be her 
warm admirers or attached adherents ? 
And how large a portion of the inhabit- 
ants of our cities are comprehended in 
this description, late investigations have 
too clearly demonstrated. To instance 
at present in the metropolis alone, in the 
five districts of Finsbury, Marylebone, 
the Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and 
Lambeth, containing a population of 
1,200,000, there is church room for 
150,000 only. The Dissenting places of 
worship are calculated to accommodate 
100,000, at the utmost: so that about a 
million of the inhabitants remain wholly 
unprovided for. In this neglected million, 
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and in such as these, can our Establish- 
ment look for attached affection or firm 
support ?” 

We trust that the Society to which 
we are calling attention will not, in the 
prosecution of its labours, neglect this 
portion of its duties. As auxiliary 
to the Church, it should perpetually 
keep before its eyes, as its first and 
principal object, the high aims and 
destinies to which, apart from all con- 
troversies of discipline, that church is 
called at the existing crisis. Enlarg- 
ing its views beyond the confined 
sphere of resistance to dissent, it should 
reflect that the attitude which the 
Church of England loves to assume is 
not so much that of opposition to any 
party, as of benefaction to all; that 
even in her controversial policy, the 
surest mode of destroying hostility is 
by doing good; and that, whatever 
may be the occasional necessities or 
advantages of direct resistance to the 
malgnty of her foes, the silent ope- 
ration of internal reform is, after all, the 
great means of conversion with a rea- 
soning people. This it is which starves 
the greedy appetite of slander, by leav- 
ing it no food to live on; this it is 
which, by the mute eloquence of its 
own irresistible attractions, surprises 
even habitual enmity into temporary 
shame. Let, then, the Church be 
true to herself, and she may contemn 
opposition. Dissent, it is true, is un- 
warrantable ; but its very existence is 
a phenomenon that requires some so- 
lution ; and that solution is mainly to 
be found in those occasional relaxations 
of its activity, which we would now 
invoke the Church of England to lay 
aside for ever. A church whose prac- 
tice is irreproachable, will go near to 
destroy objections to its theory. Su- 
perior activity not only tends by its 
natural operation to secure adherents, 
but, where activity is a duty, it tends 
to conciliate their affections and satisfy 
their reason. The people have sense 
enough to understand the value of la- 
borious pastoral ministrations —they 
naturally care most for those who seem 
most to care for them: those who 
can ill reason out the argument for 
Episcopacy, judge the merits of rival 
systems by the acts, the numbers, the 
urgency of their professors ; and we 
have little doubt that one-half of the 
proselytes of dissent have been gained 
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to the cause of disunion through the 
want of that efficient and extensive 
machinery in the Established Church, 
which would have enabled it to secure 
them to the cause of peaceful and 
united Christianity. 

Never was there a period at which 
this consolidation of the professors of 
Christian truth was more emphatically 
demanded. The common foe is up 
and stirring ; the old enemy of human 
reason, and of that faith which is the 
perfection of reason, is again busy with 
new and formidable arms; all the 
captivations which can allure the senses 
are redoubled—all the artful opiates 
whose Circean powers can lap the con- 
science in forgetfulness, are mingled 
and presented anew. Once more he 
calls upon the banded corruptions of 
the world to aid him; once more he 
organizes his secret correspondence with 
that betrayed citadel the human heart, 
and holds traitorous intelligence with 
its weaknesses and its vices. But these 
are old intrigues and old contrivances. 
A new craving is in the world, and it 
must be supplied with its appropriate 
poison. And therefore it is, that after 
exhausting all his inventory of evils, 
he has with serpentine sagacity manu- 
factured a novel article to meet the 
intellectual demand ; and Romanism— 
the Romanism of the Inquisition—the 
Romanism of the Index Expurgatorius 
—the Romanism that condemned 
Galileo—the Romanism that buried 
learning in the grave of its monasteries 
—and if it did preserve the authors of 
antiquity, yet preserved them entombed 
like the mummies of an Egyptian 
sepulchre—the Romanism whose mer- 
ciless fears (for nothing is so cruel as 
fear) hunted down every form of real 
knowledge through a chase of cen- 
turies—this very system, unchanged 
and unchangeable as it boasts to be, 
(and never was boast more amply veri- 
fied!) has of late years actually dared 
to exhibit the banners of philosophy— 
has resigned the inquisition by torture 
for the inquisition of truth, and ven- 
tured to exchange the thumb-screw for 
the pen. An audacious assumption 
indeed ; but, (thank heaven!) not yet 
matched in its audacity by its success. 
A frenzied courage is the characte- 
ristic of despair; and this bold ma- 
naeuvre may be only a forlorn hope. 
Indeed we could well believe it so, if 
the unprecedented circumstances of 
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our political state had not given’ to 
popery powers not its own, and aided 
the force of its reasoning with the co- 
incident incitements of ambition and 
avarice. As matters are situated, all 
those will join its literary band to 
whom literature is a trade, and who 
regulate their opinions by the state of 
the market:—those who sell their 
thoughts to the highest bidder, and 
whose reasoning faculty is as much a 
machine of commerce as the printing 
press that stamps its effusions on paper, 
will find the Romish purse ready to 
pay, and the Romish power ready to 
advance them. A philosophy divorced 
from conscience is prepared to defend 
every thing, and to oppose every thing ; 
and the prompt energies of the ac- 
complished literary hireling, animated 
by the glorious vision of a prospective 
guinea, will, of course, be alert to re- 
alize the impossible—whether to over- 
throw the axioms of geometry, or to 
refute the reasoning of Chillingworth. 
It is a daring effort to unslough the old 
snake, and clothe it in the nitide exuvie 
of elegant speculation ; but to the suc- 
cess of this effort, every department’ of 
literary profligacy will be but too ready 
to contribute. A few abler spirits whose 
powers have taught them every thing 
but the superiority of honesty to inter- 
est, will give the tone; the inferior 
class, the traders in argument, the 
spinning-jennies of literature—things 
that work off essays “to order,” will 
express and diffuse it ; and Tyros, who 
sit down to write with a dictionary at 
hand to teach them to spell, creeping 
into the dignity of authorship, will pub- 
lish—lectures on the daeaah of 
Transubstantiation, and dissertations 
on the geography of Purgatory. But 
unfortunately, in the attempts which 
the agents of Rome are every where 
making to intellectualize their system, 
they are not unlikely to enlist allies of 
a different and far better order. Noble- 
thoughted speculatists, men of lofty 
and enthusiastic temperament, men 
who have hoped and felt more than 
they have observed and reasoned, are 
ever liable to the seductions of its im- 
posing spectacles, its mysterious ritual, 
and its superficial but venerable attri- 
butes of apparent antiquity and unity. 
In Germany, the country which has so 
often revolutionized the mind of 


Europe, we have lately seen the alarm- 
ing extent of this aberration. 
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of neo-catholicism has there been gene- 
rated, the hybrid produce of mysticism 
and infidelity ; and this (which in 
France has been rather more success- 
fully sobered into the dutiful dulness 
of orthodox popery) will, we a. 
be no unlikely form for the philoso- 
phical Romanism of Britain to assume. 
Germany has, indeed, been urged into 
this strange orbit by peculiar influ- 
ences. The meagre creed of the ra- 
tionalist disgusted the believing, and 
the strong poetic taste for the litera- 
ture, customs, and superstitions of the 
middle ages, exercised an inconceiv- 
able power over the imaginative.* 
Romanism became an element of the 
poetical faith; and the passage from 
poetry to philosophy is no very long 
one, in a country of which Schelling is 
at once an idol and a type. As to 
France, the old Encyclopédie of scep- 
ticism is there to be rivalled by a new 
Encyclopédie of dogmatism, (“La 
France Catholique ;”) and in our own 
language, the smart paces of periodical 
criticism already begin to trip as lightly 
over the awful marvels of the transub- 
stantiated wafer, as over the mysteries 
of the last new novel. 

But are we not revelling in imaginary 
fears? Are we not indulging in those 
luxuries of terror, which form the chosen 
enjoyment of alarmists in every age? 
Unquestionably not. Philosophical 
popery is the new and formidable cre- 
ation of our time. Learned men, who 
have nominally—often sincerely—pro- 
fessed this creed, have indeed existed in 
every age of its existence, though ever 
under the jealous eye of papal suspicion, 
and ever fettered by the restrictions of 
profession ; men, in short, who have 
been learned, not in consequence, but 
in spite of theirchurch. Scholasticism, 
too, the philosophy of words, was, as we 
all know, the convenient tool of the Ro- 
mish faith. Such examples as these are 
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altogether wide of ouraim. It still re- 
mains indubitable as important, that this 
is the first period in which the daring 
experiment has been tried, of allying 
enlightened inquiry and popular philo- 
sophy with Romanism ; of encouraging 
what before was but tolerated; and of 
converting the stunted and withered 
growth of the outer courts of the temple 
into one of the main pillars of the edifice. 
But let the bold innovators beware !— 
It will be aliving column; there is a vi- 
tality in that growth, a power of expan- 
sion, gigantic and irresistible, which 
may ultimately swell beyond the mea- 
sure of the edifice, out-top its height, 
and disrupt its crazy architecture. 
When we think of the final results of 
this perilous manceuvre, we laugh with 
intense scorn ; but we do not mean to 
conceal, that in its temporary conse- 
quences it offers topics of serious con- 
templation to the friends of human 
liberty and of religion. It is these con- 
sequences that we would call upon our 
men of mind to obviate; it is their 
appropriate duty to be prepared for a 
contest, in which, nowt hat the enemy 
has ventured to leave his fastnesses, 
there can be little doubt of the ultimate 
triumph of truth and reason. 

On this extensive topic we cannot 
now afford room to enlarge. To pur- 
sue it through its various departments 
would require much time and thought. 
Our views are called home to more do- 
mestic relations. 

To the slumbering Protestantism of 
Britain, then, we say, awake! An era 
is approaching, more pregnant with 
difficulty and danger, requiring a greater 
measure of cautious determination, more 
terrible in the fervour of its conflicts, 
mightier in its results, be they for the 
present of triumph or of defeat, than 
any which the rival creeds of Christen- 
dom have known since the period of 
the Reformation. The whole energies 





* A saying of the illustrious Herder, recorded by his equally illustrious friend, Jean 
P, Richter, isbut one out of many instances of the force of this feeling. “ Once,” 


says Jean Paul, “ while listening to choral music that streamed from a neighbouring 
church, as from the bosom of some distant century, he wished, with a sorrowful allu- 
sion to the cold frosty spirit of these times, that he had been born in the middle ages.” 
When we remember the momentous practical results of this overwrought emotion, how 
forcibly are we reminded of the wise admonition of their greater countryman : “ It is 
so difficult,” would Goethe say, “to make it intelligible to talent of every kind and 
degree, that the muse is a willing and delightful companion on the journey of life, but 
in no wise a safe guide!” When will the votaries of imagination learn that truth 
without receiving the lesson in the terrible chastisements of experience ? 
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of that crooked faith, into which cor- 
rupted human nature has distorted the 
rectitude of Christian truth, are pre- 

ring their last struggle throughout 
cere. Mankind seems weary of 
delay, and the campaign is rapidly 
approximating to a desperate close. 
Its Waterloo is at hand. And what is 
the condition of our intellectual host? 
Are its warriors at their posts, resolved 
in the might of truth to meet their ad- 
versaries, and battle to the death? Is 
there through the whole array a holy 
unanimity of purpose ; and are all con- 
tests resigned except the generous ri- 
valry of merit, the emulation to be first 
in firmness and daring? Alas, the case 
is lamentably different. Our Jerusalem, 
—like that of old—beset by the whole 
force of ferocious Rome, is itself torn by 
internal disseusions ; and the factions 
within its walls are more ruinous to its 
peace than the marshalled enemy with- 
out. While our opponents are strength- 
ening their powers by artful alliance 
with every oaieaion of mankind; 
while they are rebels with the rebellious, 
despots with the despotic, philosophic 
with the reasoning, absorbed and mys- 
tical with the abstracted, enthusiastic 
with the fervid ;—while they are thus, 
by asubtle mimicry of the apostolic prac- 
tice, “all things toall men, that they may 
win some,”—a melancholy contrast is 
afforded by the scattered army of the 
faith. The pride of intellect, and a 
false and bastard independence of spirit, 
have worked sad mischief in our camp. 
In Germany, the most vulgar of lite- 
rary vices, a love of singularity, has 
driven men who call themselves Chris- 
tians, to deny every thing except their 
own infallibility ; and the despair which 
their frigid rationalism inspires has 
driven all the more warm-hearted of 
their disciples into the ready arms of 
Rome. In France, the brilliant ritual of 
a meretricious creed is on itsappropriate 
ground, and the people have little taste 
for a service in which the consecrated 
bread is not elevated to the sound of 
trumpets. Andin England—in rational, 
clear-thoughted England, not only has 
the Protean versatility of that faith suc- 
ceeded in combining itself with the re- 
volutionary spirit which it abhors, but 
even among its opponents there is no 
consenting spirit, no accordant heart,no 
common citidel. The established com- 
munion—the only possible point of cen- 
tralization—is encompassed by a muti- 


nous mob of all beliefs and of no belief, 
who postpone their hatred even of Ro- 
manisin to their hatred of her, and who 
would dethrone the pope himself less as 
the pretender to infallibility than as the 
bishop of Rome. 

In the name, then, of History, which 
speaks to us all a warning lesson, pro- 
jecting her gloomy shadow of the past 
into the future ; in the name of Reason, 
which cries aloud that union alone is 
strength against an enemy whose very 
might is in his unity ; in the name of 
that mysterious power which all men 
feel and none can define—that great 
national presentiment, that unspoken 
prophecy, which we are wont to term 
the Voice of Events, the Signs of the 
Times—and which assuredly is big with 
change, and seems to proclaim the near 
approach of a crisis which it requires but 
some one powerful mind to realize; in 
the name of all that is dear to thinking 
men and to believers, we call upon the 
protesting Christianity of England, of 
Ireland, of Scotland, to unite on behalf 
of the rights of Reason, andthe kingdom 
of her best beloved, Truth. But what 
army (to adopt again a metaphor we 
select because it is a metaphor but too 
suitable to the times) ever fought to 
any advantage without a leader; and 
where is the leader for the Christian 
host, if not the Caurcn or ENGLanp? 
What body unites the dignity, the ex- 
tent, the reputation, which should fit it 
for such a position, in any proportion 
to the Church of England? With (as 
yet) the rank and wealth, but too neces- 
sury in a world like this, to maintain the 
contest advantageously aguinst a worldly 
and politic foe ; with the long train of 
her former glories following her to the 
field ; with the great advantage of a 
powerful and prompt organization—will 
any rational Protestant really postpone 
the claims of the Church of England, in 
order totry his chance against an accom- 
plished and unrelenting adversary, under 
the banners of some petty distribution of 
Dissent, some section of a divided and 
factious throng? On the contrary, 
ought not the Dissenter himself (if he 
would but open his eyes and his under- 
standing) to feel that this is a time 
when the more violent manifestations 
of dissent should disappear in bro- 
therly charity, and all men unite to 
uphold the only power that can vp- 
hold them? There are feelings deeper 
yet to engage us in her cause. She 
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whose seed is, indeed, the blood of 
martyrs—have her old sufferings no 
power over the hearts of her wandering 
children? Hath she not travailed bit- 
terly in the birth of a true Christianity 
in these lands, and is not its very exist- 
ence (under Providence) due mainly 
to her unwearied perseverance since 
that terrible time? And if, in the 
dispensations of Providence, another 
night of ecclesiastical darkness should 
be our destiny, assuredly she who 
ought to be Locssesh in the combat 
will be foremost to fall. Whether de- 
serted or supported, she will be the first 
and mightiest victim, because she is felt 
to be the noblest and most gifted anta- 
gonist. And what shall posterity say 
of those who left her to perish unaided ? 

But if the perverse obstinacy of Dis- 
sent will not listen to arguments of 
common policy ; if the Dissenter is in- 
capable of understanding arguments 
felt, and understood, and acted on by 
every band of men that ever yet com- 
bined to resist a common danger ; the 
Dissenter must be resisted as himself a 
traitor to the cause. Principles that 
lead to disunion are treason at such a 
crisis, The wealth and rank of Eng- 
land must stand forward to discounte- 
nance this perilous revolt. Weare now 
taking the case on its lowest ground, 
We are not arguing the theological 
question ; for we have no room in this 
place for theological questions. But 
we do argue, that if, as the whole world 
knows, the agents of popery are unu- 
sually busy in every part of Europe; 
if they have squght, by a new and for- 
midable manceuvre, to combine with 
them not only the spirit of revolution, 
but even the spirit of philosophy ; if 
they have sought to refine the old doc- 
trines of blood into a transitory sem- 
blance of grace and gentleness, and ad- 
mitting, under a pretence of rationality, 
a few deluded men of genius into their 
outer courts have sent them away in rap- 
tures with the purity and proportions 
of a temple whose sanctuaries they 
were never permitted to penetrate :— 
if all this be so, then is Protestantism, 
the Christianity of truth and reason, 
bound vigilantly to expose the audacious 
hypocrisy of these pretences, and to 
call on all history to attest its accusa- 
tion. And if in England Protestant- 
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ism has this office to perform ; ifin Eng- 
land above all countries this duty is to 
be done ; if England now, as ever, is to 
assert her glorious prerogative to teach 
religious and philosophical truth to the 
earth—then by the recognized Church 
of England alone can this great task be 
efficiently performed. Her unity is to 
be encouraged: a unity, not, like her 
Romish rival's, of tyrannical assump- 
tion, but of rational belief and unforced 
consent ;—for in union alone is power. 
And by every means of argument and 
Christian persuasion are her numbers 
to be swelled from the ranks of her 
adversaries, whether they be her adver- 
saries as to church government, or as to 
doctrinal belief. Meetings must be 
held, and men taught in thousands their 
duty in the forthcoming warfare. So- 
cieties must be organized, and clear 
expositions of the truth disseminated 
largely. To all this the wealthy must 
contribute ; and shame to the man of 
wealth who would bury his coffers at 
such a crisis! By the liberality of the 
— we are opposed, by the same 
iberality must we be defended. Let 
it not, therefore, be imputed to us 
as a low and petty topic, if we call 
upon our friends, upon the friends of 
the universal human mind, not only 
to act, but to bestow. The abstracted 
dreamer may smile languidly at such 
calls ; but the philosophy which would 
omit these vulgar considerations, is 
the philosophy of disembodied spirits ; 
it is not a philosophy founded on ex- 
perience in men—men variable, pas- 
sionate, indolent, untaught, and thus 
requiring laborious and persevering per- 
suasion to urge them to their own good. 
In the “Established Church Society,” 
and similar bodies, the machinery is 
prepared ; the power which is to move 
the engine is to be supplied by the 
riches and influence which the friends 
of peace throughout these countries, as 
yet are suffered to possess. Religion 
receives us as we enter the world ; she 
consoles us as we leave it; for the rieh 
and powerful of England their national 
church has discharged the former office 
—whether she will exist to perform the 
latter, depends mainly on their own ex- 
ertions. Those exertions may God 
direct, and so directed, strengthen !* 


* Subscriptions for the Established Church Society, we are informed (and we are 
happy to give every such information publicity) will be received at Messrs. Curry 


and Co's. No. 9, Upper Sackville Street, and Milliken’s, 104, Grafton Street. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF 


Ir is with no ordinary feelings of sa- 
tisfaction that we offer to the citizens 
of Dublin our congratulations at their 
being at length emancipated from the 
thraldom of the faction that had con- 
verted the metropolis of Ireland intoa 
close borough. By the decision which 
has closed the protracted inquiry, con- 
sequent upon the petition against the 
return of Mr. O'Connell, the inde- 
pendence of the city has been estab- 
lished—the despotism that maintained 
itself by perjury and terrorism has 
been thrown down—and the freedom 
of our city has been nobly and trium- 
phantly asserted in the persons of the 
representatives of its choice. 

We could not permit a single month 
to pass away without thus congratu- 
lating the independent citizens of 
Dublin upon the victory they have 
gained—if ever there was an occasion 
upon which the expression of political 
triumph was justifiable, it is the pre- 
sent. The importance of the object 
attained—the long protraction and the 
severity of the contest—the boastful 
confidence of our opponents—all con- 
cur to add splendour to the triumph, 
and to furnish grounds for a pardonable 
exultation. At the same time we con- 
fess that we are anxious to draw from 
this event reflections of a practical 
nature, and many such it is calculated 
to suggest. 

In the first place, however, we must 
do a simple act of justice, by record- 
ing, in the strongest terms with which 
language can supply us, our sense of 
the obligations which the Protestants 
of Ireland owe to both our candidates, 
in this long and arduous contest— 
especially to Mr. West. To this 
gentleman's unexampled perseverance, 
and high-mindedness, we owe the 
independence of Dublin—he it was 
who first attempted to oppose the 
influence of the agitator at a time 
when opposition seemed hopeless— 
and he it was who, undaunted by any 
difficulty, and unconquered by any 
defeat, continued his opposition until 
it has been so gloriously successful. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that 
the friends of order and freedom owe 
him a debt of gratitude which they 
never can repay. The sacrifices of 
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THE CITY OF DUBLIN, 


ease, of domestic comfort, of pecuniary 
interest, of professional income whic 

he has made, are such as few men 
living would have thought of—such as 
could only have been dictated by the 
purest public spirit, and the most 
generous devotion to our cause. We 
say nothing of the personal qualities 
which, in the course of this contest he 
has exhibited, discretion such as no- 
thing could lead astray, and courage 
that nothing could daunt—and a steady 
and irrepressible perseverance in a 
cause which he knew to be just, but 
which was protracted to a length suf- 
ficient to wear out the patience of the 
most philosophical. It age moral 
energy such as belongs only to minds 
of a superior order, to carry on under 
every discouragement, a contest which 
most persons agreed to regard as inter- 
minable—this moral energy belonged 
to Mr. West, and sustained by this, 
and by the sense of justice, he adhered 
to the noble resolution of achieving at 
any risk, the independence of Dublin. 

Messrs. West and Hamilton are 
now the representatives of the second 
city in the British dominions, and the 
“member for all Ireland” has taken 
refuge from his popularity in the 
insignificant borough of Eiheonr: 
his nominee resigning, as in duty 
bound, to make way for the patron of 
the borough. We reully do not wish 
to indulge in the language of personal 
exultation over a fallen opponent—even 
Sylla, when he retired from his dicta- 
torship, could claim something of the 
respect that belongs to the fallen— 
and we have no wish to add to the 
poignancy of the feelings of the ex. 
member, or, by a refinement of cruelty, 
irritate the soreness which the unhappy 
gentleman must feel in his defeat—we 
leave him to bis own bitterness and 
the. suffrages of the good people of 
Kilkenny. 

There is one lesson which the Pro- 
testants of Ireland may learn from this 
contest—and that is, never to despair. 
It is not long since the city of Dublin 
was abandoned to the influence of the 
agitator—and men of all parties re- 
garded it as madness to attempt to 
disturb his nomination. We have now 
two Conservative members for the 
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lace that was regarded as the strong- 

Pld of radicalism—what has been 
done in Dublin may be done else- 
where—let no constituency be aban- 
doned to the radical party without a 
struggle. 

But with regard to the City of 
Dublin, it is curious to observe, that 
at the period of the last. election the 
Conservative strength of the city was 
not brought into action—since the 
period of that election, our readers are 
probably aware, that a registration 
committee has been carrying on its 
operations, and by the exertions of 
that committee—exertions beyond all 
praise—we have gained on the sub- 
sequent registries a majority of seven 
hundred—and there still remain, to the 
shame of the electors be it spoken, a 
mass of unregistered Protestant elec- 
tors sufficient to treble or quadruple 
that majority, and place the repre- 
sentation of the city not only beyond 
risk, but beyond a contest. Earnestly 
and emphatically do we call on this 
class to throw off the disgrace that now 
belongs to them—an unregistered qua- 
lification is the mark of a traitor— 
there is no other word which conveys 
the guilt that belongs to this crime, 
for crime it is—a base dereliction of 
duty, a cowardly betrayal of a trust. 
The Protestant who now neglects to 
secure for himself the franchise, would 
be ready to sell his king, his country, 
and his religion, for a bribe. We 
have scarcely patience to write upon 
the subject—this neglect is a crime 
which nothing can excuse—indolence 
is no palliation for it—it merely implies 
that he who yields to it, sacrifices the 
dearest interests of his country to his 
own ease—carelessness furnishes no 
excuse, for this means only, that he 
who lets pass the opportunity is indif- 
ferent to the well-being of everything 
that he should hold dear. 

There is another subject connected 
with this election which we confess 
we approach with pain—and that is, 
the perjury which was practised among 
the supporters of the defeated candi- 
dates. For the honour of our country 
we wish that we could pass over in 
silence, the wholesale false swearing 
by which the false return was effected. 
It is frightful to calculate the number 
who had not paid their municipal 
taxes, and yet voted, after taking a 
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solemn oath that _ had... Eighteen 


months ago we stated that the majorit 
of Mr. O'Connell was gained by suc 
means—we assured the respectable 
voters of the city, that a petition 
would discover a mass of perjury that 
was frightful. Mr. O’Connell in some 
of his pot-house orations, delivered at 
the time, took occasion to allude to our 
assertions, and, with his usual courtesy, 
designated the writer of the article as 
an “anonymous libeller,” and “a base 
liar’"—convenient figures of diction 
by which, in the degraded convention 
which the honourable ex-member then 
addressed, he could satisfactorily dis- 
— the clearest evidence against 

im. It was well for the citizens of 
Dublin, whose rights he had usurped, 
that similar convincing arguments 
could not disprove before a Parliamen- 
tary Committee the allegations of the 
petition—the decision of that Com- 
mittee will tell upon which side was 
the lie. 

To persons who are simple enough to 
believe that justice is always equity, and 
who have not arrived at the knowledge 
of the ingenious forms by which, in 
parliamentary processes they are sepa- 
rated and distinguished, it will appear 
something strange, that for sixteen 
long months Mr. O'Connell has held a 
seat, to which, it now appears, he had 
no right—and held it tuo while every 
living soul in the empire knew that he 
had no right to it. A pity that Baron 
Von Raumer did not turn his attention 
to this anomaly in English justice— 
how surprised he might have been to 
find that men could actually decide 
questions of the greatest national im- 
portance, without having the smallest 
right to vote on them at all. We can 
conceive his astonishment at learning 
that Mr. O’Connell’s vote absolutely 
condemned the poor little factory 
children to the worst of slavery, after 
he had himself published that he had 
no right to give one. This surely is an 
anomaly that might have excited the 
attention of any intelligent foreigner 
who might be curious to learn how a 
member could hold an usurped seat for 
half the average duration of Par- 
liament, and no doubt his notions would 
be vastly enlightened when he would 
be made acquainted with all the 
intricacies of parliamentary forms 
through which roguery can move with 
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such convenient slowness—especiully 
with that most ingenious instrument for 
retarding, and, if possible, defeating the 
ends of justice, called in parliamentary 
language, a Commission of Inquiry. 
We impute no blame to the Com- 
mittee—we believe that any one who 
was present at their labours, must feel 
satisfied that they were an honest and 
painstaking set of gentlemen—very 
anxious, to the best of their ability, to 
do justice. But indeed their whole 
proceeding cannot but tend strongly to 
increase the growing feeling with re- 
gard to the unfitness of the tribunals 
by which disputed election cases are 
decided. Men of all parties are be- 
ginning to feel the necessity of having 
a tribunal of some character, steadiness, 
and weight, to determine the grave 
questions that must arise in the course 
of an election petition. Of all courts, 
the committees of the House of Com- 
mons are the worst. Before a regular 
legal tribunal, the pettifogging tricks of 
Mr. O'Connell would have been 
smashed in as many days as their de- 
feat before the Committee cost months, 
We do trust that some measure upon 
this subject will be speedily adopted— 
and that the decision of the cases that 
are of all others the most important, will 
not be left to the tribunal of all others 
the most incompetent. The delays of 
this petition were a grievous injury to 
the citizens of Dublin. Never was 
there matter more plain—before any 
regularly constituted tribunal there 
could have been neither dispute as to 
the law, nor doubt as to the fact. Mr. 
O'Connell trusted to the uncertainty of 
the tribunal to venture on a defence— 
he availed himself of their simplicity 
to impose on them artifices for diteg. 
Nothing perhaps could more illus- 
trate the good-natured imbecility of 
the good folks on the Committee than 
the scene which marked the close of 
the inquiry. The poor souls were 
probably so well pleased with their 


release from their long confinement, 
that they were in an excess of good 
humour—but we cannot help thinking 
that they talked a great deal of what 
might very well be designated “ flum- 
mery,” or, to use a more classical ex- 
pression, “blarney.” In the univer- 
sality of their good temper, they come 
plimented all parties—lawyers and at- 
torneys, candidates defeated and suc- 
cessful—all came in for a share of the 
eulogy which the honourable gentlemen 
were so munificently dispensing. But 
the list was exhausted before the blar- 
ney was expended. We do not doubt 
that the doorkeeper might have come 
in for a share, if it had not been that 
one of the members cast his eye on the 
counsel, and determining at once to go 
a length of eulogy that it would be im- 
possible to outdo, gave the coup de 
grace to this ludicrous farce by compli- 
menting Mr. Hutton!! a feat which 
had the desirable effect of putting a stop 
to all further attempts at competition. 

Seriously speaking, was this the man- 
ner in which honest men should have 
spoken in ousting a usurper from a seat 
which he gained by perjury, and held 
by every species of pettifogging fraud ? 

We must have done. Earnestly do 
we call on the Protestants of Dublin to 
make their great and glorious victory 
but the incentive to renewed exertion. 
Let them keep the ascendancy they 
have gained, and let the Protestants of 
other constituencies imitate their ex- 
ample, and be encouraged by their suc- 
cess. It needs but energy and deter- 
mination on the part of the respecta- 
bility and intellect of the country to 
crush for ever the vile faction that now 
maintains its despotism, on our dis- 
union and our fears. There are other 
cities where strong and well-directed 
exertion would substitute for the miser- 
able creatures who now disgrace them, 
representatives such as Hamilton and 
West. 
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